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6132. Anonymous. Number of seeds per unit weight. Seed World IP: 22. 1922— A 
standard table is presented indicating the number of seed per unit weight for certain kinds of 
field seeds; it has been adopted by the Association of Official Seed Analysts of North 
America.— -If, T. Munn. 

6133. Anonymous. State seed testing methods in Denmark. Seed World 10*; 23-24. 
1921,— A report is presented on the history and work of the Danish State seed testing station. 
Laboratory methods used in making purity and germination tests are described. — M. T. Munn. 

6134. Anonymou.s. Vitality of Lespedeza seed limited. Seed World IP: 44. 1922. — 
'i^ell-matured seed give a high percentage of germination when fresh, but the germination de- 
creases rapidly when the seed are kept over. Only a few seed live over the 3rd year. — M. T. 
-l/unr.. 


61.35, Anonymous. Wimmera rye grass: What it is and where it should be used. Seed 
llorld U^: 24. 1922. — Wimmera rye grass {Lolium suhulalum) is a drought-resistant form of 
tbe biennial Italian rye grass. Like Italian rye grass, the Wimmera variety is an annual and 
the seed is somewhat similar ia form, although minus the awns. — M. T. Munn. 

6136. Barrow, E. H. Cane varieties at Guanlca. Facte about Sugar 15: 500. 1922.— 
fisirable and undesirable qualities of the most important varieties are recounted. — C. W, 

6137. Bjerg-Je.nsen, J. C. A new variety of Danish white clover. Seed World H'; 

1922.— The new variety is the Mors white clover. — M. T, Munn. 

6138. B[rooks], C. F. The critical period of wheat at College Park, Md. [Rev. of: 
WDo, W. J. The critical period of wheat at College Park, Md. Monthly Weather Rev. 49: 

■ ^^21.] Bull. Amer, Meteorol. Soc. 2: 84. 1921.— “In eastern Maryland it was found that 
fwth wheat occurred in the drier years and vice versa, especially when the rainfall 

® 35-50 days before harvest was small.” — Earl S. Johnaton. 
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6139. Brown, E. Labeling of field seeds by seedsmen. Proc, Assoc Off; • 
Analysts North America 1919: 27-28. 1921. — In 1919, after an understanding wh 
trade voluntarily agreed to label all farm crop seeds with certain information n ^ 
indicated that only 10 per cent of the lots of seed so purchased by the TJ S D 
Agriculture for this purpose were fully labeled. Later purchases disclosed an ^ 
proportion of the lots fully labeled. It is concluded that any reform must be secured *''***'*^ 
other means than voluntary agreement. — Af. T. Munn. through 


6140. Busse. Tagesfragen aus dem deutschen und auslSndlschen Tabakbau IP 
day questions regarding German and foreign tobacco culture.] Mitteil. Beutsch V 
Gea. 38; 241-244. 1923.— In this address before the Colonial Section of the German A 
tural Society the speaker called attention to the possibilities of expanding tobacco c It ™' 
Germany, Special mention is made of the introduction of American varieties The t 

Garner and Allard is referred to as helpful in selecting varieties that will 
„ .. . j r K- , “ucceea under 

German conditions. — A. J. Pielen. 


6141. CHAMBERL.eiN, James F. Relationship between weather and crops. Bull Amer 
Meteorol. Soc. 2 : 67-68. 1921.— The probable frequency of early and late frosts has been 
studied and although weather cannot be controlled, agriculturists and shippers can carry on 
their work by following weather torcasts in such a manner that crop losses may be reduced 
to a minimum . — Earl S. Johnston. 


6142. Claus, G. Grundlagen und Aufgaben elner modemen deutschen Saatzoclitwirt- 
schaft. (Foundations and tasks of a modem German seed breeding establishment.] Mitteil. 
Deutsch, Landw. Gee. 38: 293-298. 1923.— In this address before the seed breeding section of 
the German Agricultural Society the speaker outlined the weather and soil requirements for 
eucccssful seed culture; the organization and physical plant, including machinery; the tech- 
nical demands and especially the point of view made possible by recent advances in knowledge 
of heredity. — A. J. Pieters. 

6143. CoLO.v, E. D., and A. M. de Andixo, Cane varieties in northern Porto Kieo. 
Facts about Sugar 16; 32-33. 1923.— The several varieties grown are discussed.— C. tl'. 
Edgerton. 

614-1. CtJ.v.viNGUAM, BrR.sso.v. Indian irrigation. [Rev. of; Triennial review of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1918-1921. V + 212 p. Government Printing Office : Calcutta, 1922.] Xature 
111: 388-380. 1923.— In 1919-20, there were under irrigation in India 28 million acres, with 
56,202 miles of Government channel in operation. — 0. A. Stevem. 

6145. Dahlberq, R. C. The identity of certain sweet clover seed. Proc. Assoc. Official 
Seed Analysts North aArncrica 1919: 25. 1921. — Some of the seed of yellow sweet cover 
(^f€Hlol^Ls officinalis) are sufficiently similar to those of white sweet clover (M. dba) 
complete separation of the 2 species impossible. There are, however, seed of ye 
clover which are spotted with small splotches of purple of unequal size and degree o 
Seeds so marked can definitely be assigned to M. officinalis. — 3/. T. Munn. 

6146. Dorph-Petersen, K. Meddelelse om forskelUge UndersjSgelser 

hontrolJen 1 K^benhavn- [Communication on investigations at the state speed 

in Cophenhagen.] Nordisk Jordbrugsforskning 1922: 42&-441. ^ 

of germination is important since a small difference in this respect between 

reflected in a considerably lower percentage of germination, both in germioah'^S 

field. Shelled seed of timothy (Phleum pralense) have generally only e-I o ghell^d 

value of seed with glumes, and lose their germinating power much 

seed of cocksfoot grass {Dactylis glomerata), oats, and tall oat-gross ( 

are also inferior, although not to such an extent as in timothy.— 
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6147. Dvmond, J. R. Colour characteristics of red clover seed. Proc. Assoc. Official 
geed Analysts North America 19M: 30-32, 1921.— The author’s results indicate that in red 
olover seed harvested in Ontario in 1916 the purple colored seed were slightly more prevalent 
and in practically every case weighed more per thousand seed than the yellow. Germination 
tests made 32 months after harvest show that the yellow seed give a higher percentage of ger- 
mination and contain more hard seed than the purple. The green or immature seed give the 
Invest percentage of germination but contain a surprisingly high proportion of hard or imper- 
meable seed. The brown seed are shown to be low in vitality and to contain the smallest 
percentage of hard seed.— Af. T. Mum. 

6143. Eastehuy, II. T. Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. From: Annual report of 
tie director. 11. Australian Sugar Jour. IS: 43-46. 1923.— At the Mackey Experiment 
Station suhsoiling in comparison with the customary cultivation using Green Goru (N. G. 24 B) 
as the cane crop showed that subsoiling increased the crop. The tabular results are given of 
trials made with varieties of imported cane to test their commercial values. The dates for 
arrowing of different varieties of cane growing at the Mackey Station are given in a table.— 
C. Rumbold . 

6119. Eggington, Geo. Irrigation water as a factor in the dissemination of weed seeds. 
Proc. .Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1919: 20-21. 1921. [See Bot. Absts. 8, 
Entry 1.594.1 


6150. Evans, E. E. “Canada Peas” grown 100 B. C. Seed World 9‘: 30. 1921.— Many 
varieties of peas that are called “Canadian” have been grown in Manchuria for more than 2,000 
years and in the U. S. A. since the time of the Pilgrims. — M. T. Mum. 

6151. Fkench, G. T. The effect of commercial blue blotting paper on the germination of 
flmothy seed. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920 : 55-66. 1921.— Tests 
reported indicate that the commercial grade of blotting paper is not reliable for germinating 
timothy .and redtop seeds. The behavior of seed on such p.iper cannot be depended upon to 
show their state of vigor. Seeds of tiuioiliy and redtop show sprouts but no roots upon such 
paper. Only paper should be used which has been found reliable by comparative testa with 
paper known to to be free from these toxic substances. A chemical analysis of the paper does 
not appear to be a reliable guide. — .If. T. .Munn. 

6152. Feobeuyille, L. F. de. Degeneration of Uba cane. South African Sugar Jo’ir. 7: 
303-305. 1923. — There can be no degeneration of Uba cane in Africa since the cane is always 
propagated by cuttings, not by .seed. Poor cane can be accounted for by lack of cultivation 
and plant food. Seed-c.ane should be carefully selected or canes may be imported from other 
regions in Africa. Manure and lime should be used, and trash should not be burned before 
iiarvcsting. Legumes should be cultiv.ated in c,ane fields, and crops rotated. C. Rumbold. 

6153. Fdente, Cahlos C.as.ado db la. Ueber gunstige Wirkung von Gips auf Kelmllnge 
der laadwirtsciaftllchen Kulturpflanzen. [On the favorable effect of gypsum on seedlings of 
>8rtcultural plants.l Ulus. Landw. Ifcitg. 42 : 340. 1922.— This report of pot experiments 
rhoAs increased growth of maize and lucerne due to the use of gypsum. It is concluded that 
“id soils should, if practicable, first be treated with calcium carbonate or with quick-limc to 
“utralize acids. Gypsum should then be used for promoting the development of the young 
P'rrats.-yote W. Roberts. 

^d54. Garman, H. Germination of scarified hard seeds. Seed World 12*: 15, 12*: 19. 

^^-^The author describes a laboratory scarifier constructed for use on hard seeds of legumes. 

A le shows a gain of U.2 per cent in total germination as a result of scarifying 10 minutes in 
with its boxes lined with sandpaper, and 15.8 per cent from treating 20 minutes, 
"■’f' T. Uunn. 
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6155. Gasman, H. Kentucky blue grass seed crop. Seed World 13«: 20-2l‘ 
1923. — In this discussion of the Kentucky blue grass industry the 1st article deals 
with seed production and the 2nd mainly with purity and germination testine 
M, T. Munn, 


13>; 18-19, 
principally 
^lethods.— 


6156. Garman, H. The effect of paradlchlorobenzene on the vitality of stored 
Seed World 11*: 19-20. 1922. — Testa made imply that seed can be protected by paradicMor^' 
benzene where they are kept rather closely confined, and loss of viability, if any is gi 
very slight. This fumigant stops injury in seed already infested with insects. It was ^ 
determined whether the fumigant would leave odor or flavor on seed to be used for f h 
M. T. Munn. 

6157. Gerlach. BeltrSge zur Kenntnls der Wirkung einer Phosphorsaurediingung. [Con 
tribution to a knowledge of the effect of fertilizing with phosphoric acid.} Mitteil. Deutscli 
Laudw. Ges. 38; 259-264. 1923. — The author reviews the arguments of those who advocate a 
reduced use of phosphoric acid. On a farm on which 26 kgm. phosphoric acid in excess of that 
removed by crops had been applied per hectare each year from 1870 to 1912, the application io 
1922 of superphosphate and Thomas meal resulted in marked increases in the yield of potatoes 
The results of phosphoric acid fertilizer tests on potatoes, barley, winter-wheat, and meado\\-s 
carried on by a large number of cooperators, are given in tabular form.— .1. J. Pieler.'^. 

6158. Gerlach. Die Gewinnung von Elweiss Im Inlande. [Domestic production ol 
protein.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 352-3.55. 1023.— Attention is called to the great 
decrease in protein-rich feeds and human food in Germany. A. decrease is shown in the yield 
per unit area and in the areas planted, and the following remedial measures are suggested: 
(1) increase in area cultivated; (2) fertilizing grain-bearing legumes, clovers, meadows, and 
pastures with nitrogen; (3) better methods of conservation, especially for protein-rich green 
fodder plants; (4) feeding urea. There is a general discussion under each head, lu regard to 
urea it appears that experiments have not been uniformly favorable and that the high cost 
makes its use at this time questionable. — A. J. Pieters. 

6159. Gloter, W. 0. Sclerema and hardshell, two types of hardness of the bean. Froc, 
Assoc. OflBcial Seed Analysts North America 1920 : 00. 1921. — The 2 distinct types are: hard- 
ness of the interior, to which the name sclerema is given; and hardening of the seed coat, which 
is termed hardshell. The former results from enzymatic changes produced by storing the seed 
in damp atmosphere and at a high temperature in the absence of ventilation. The latterisa 
physical condition produced by storing seed in an artificially heated room with a low relative 
humidity. Beans ripened in hot, dry weather also acquire this condition in the Geld. Ths 
seasonal variation of the germination of the red kidney and lima beans is due to changesin 
the impermeability of the seed coat. Mature as well as immature beans develop the hardsne 
condition, which may be corrected by plunging the seed for 5 seconds in boiling water foi 

by immersion in cold water, or by exposing the seed to flowing steam. — M. T. Munn. 

6160. Henke, L. A. Cane varities in Hawaii. Facts about Sugar l5: 320-321. l^y-^ 
The history and characteristics of the principal sugar cane varieties grown in Hawaii 
treated. — C. W. Edgerton. 

6161. Hillman, F. H., and Helen H. Hesrt. The identification of seed of Italian 
and red clover. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1919; 24-25. 1 - ■ 
also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 27.] 

6162. Hopkins, C. G., J. E. Whitchurch, II. Y. T. Fahrnkopf, and i. • 

Yields from tea wheat fields la "Egypt.” Illinois Agric. Exp. Sta. Giro. 236. 

The results are given of soil fertility tests on wheat, Triticum sativum, grown on 
mental fields in the southern part of Illinois.— 0. fl. Sears. 
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6163. Hopkins, Elizabeth F., and M. T. Mdnn. Variations in seed tests— application of 
the tolerance fonnala. Proe. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920 : 62-63. 

1920. Also, Seed World 9': 23-24. 1921. 

6164. IIORNADAY, W. D. Results of paper covering of cane. Sugar 24 : 24(4-260. 1922.— 
Covering cane fields with a specially made paper conserves moisture, prevents packing of the 
soil, reduces labor, and considerably increases the yield.— C. W. Eiigerton. 

6165. Hughes, H. D. Comparative germination of seeds sampled by hand and by the 
pneumatic seed counter. Proe. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1919: 1.3-14. 

1921. — Data are presented to show that the mechanical seed counter or sampler is a time 
Bwcr, the personal element is eliminated, and th.at this method of taking samples of KM seed 
for germination testing is accurate. — M. T. Murm. 

6166. Jones, J. M., .and R. E. Dickson . Grain sorghums versus corn for fattening lambs. 
Texas Agrie. E.vp. Sta. Bull. 306. Si p. 1923. — .All west Te.vas grows more or less of the grain 
sorghums, while corn is often a failure because of lack of rain. The experiment shows that 
ground threshed Milo and Kafir produce practically the same gains as ground shelled corn 
when fed to lambs in the same amounts. There is little difference in the value of milo and 
bfir. As the sorghums are cheaper than tlie corn, the cost is 10-171 per cent less than 
corn. The Kansas Experiment Station has carried out similar tests which substantiate the 
results iu this report.— L. Pace. 

6167. Jones, Jennie S.^les. Two methods of testing hairy vetch seed for purity. Proe. 
.^SRcc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920: 00-62. 1921. — Two methods, designated as 
the Count and the Weight methods were used in an attempt to determine which would give 
the smaller number of variations. The author is inclined to use the weight method for the 
present.— .K, T. Munn. 

6168. Kennedy, P. B. Observations on some rice weeds in California. California 

.Igric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 356. 1923. — Flooding in summer to germinate the seeds and 

then plowing under the young seedlings is one of the most effective methods of cleaning foul 
rice lands. Repeating the flooding and then disking should also be very effective. Con- 
trolling water grass by the submergence method is gaining many adherents. Water grass 
does Qot come up through 8 inches of water, whereas rice will. Controlling water grass by 
rotating rice with some other crop, especially a legume, would be an ideal method but as yet 
the drainage or soil conditions required to grow other crops successfully have not yet been re- 
alized. On some of the better lands, not typical rice lauds, grain or sorghum will produce 
2ood crops in a rotation. Hand weeding is effective but expensive. The use of clean seed rice 
's an elective method of control. A list of 34 rice weeds, and a discussion of the nature of 
thelrgrowthisgiven.— A. U. C. Haas, 


6109. Klatjtke, P, Nutzpflanzen und Nutztiere Chinas. lEconomic plants and economic 

a^ttimals of China.] 159 p., Ulus. Weltwirtschaftliche Abhandlungen, edited by B. Beuuner. 
oaad 5. Hanover, 1922.~Plant geography is discussed in the introduction; and in the various 
chapters the following are discussed. Field crops: grains, sorghum, millet, wheal, barley, 
^76, oats, maize, rice. Oil seeds; sesame, beans, rape, peanuts. Fiber plants: cotton, China 
hemp, jute, fta.x, Abutiton hemp or Sida hemp. Vegetables: potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
.aips, eggplants^ turnips, kohlrabi, taro, cabbage, cucumbers and melons, onions, lotus, 
rmard crops; orange, peach, apricot, plum, cherry, pear, vappic, medlar, persimmon, lichi, 
berries, grapes, walnuts. Imporant plant products: tea, opium, sugar, tobacco, 
vegetable tallow, cassia, gallniit, rhubarb, ginger, indigo, shellac, camphor, 
jj/ matting, Ningpo hats, palm-leaf fans, anise, bamboo. Animal industry, the silk 
cultivated and wild silk, white (insect) wax, and Chinese flower gardens are 
^ general review of the fauna of China, and a bibliography. — W. B. 
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6170. Kramer. Die Zuckerrubenstandweitenversuche des Jahres Z 922 
beet-spacing investigations in 1922.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 

The driiis were spaced 40, 50 and 60 cm. Out of 42 teats, the 40-cin. spacing gave th 
yield in 40.5 per cent of the cases, the oO-cm. spacing in 52.4 per cent, and the 60-cm ^ 

7.1 per cent. The sugar production per hectare was found highest in 50 per cent 

for 40-cra. spacing, in 47.5 per cent for SO-cm., and in 2.5 per cent for 60-ct» gn • ^ 

Pidtra. J, 


6171. Kro.v, Oskar. Zum Diiagungsversuche mit helssvergorenem Stallmist M 

ing experiments with hot-fermented stable manure.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw* C 
380-384. 1923. — On field A potatoes were grown in 1921 and wheat in 1922; on field B f 
were grown in 1922. The results are given in detail in 2 tables and confirm the report 
ously made that hot-fermented stable manure and green manure produce higher vipM 
does yard manure. — A. J. Pieim. ^ 

6172. T.EO.VHARD3. Neuerschelnungcn auf dem Dilngemlttelmarkt. [Recent appear 
ances In the fertilizer market.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38 : 398-400 19'’3— Tie 
author refers by trade name to a number of new fertilizers and gives results of testa or of 
analyses. Most of these preparations were found to be without value; a few have not been 
sufficiently tested to warrant a positive statement but their value seems doubtful. Many of 
the preparations mentioned were of the humus type designed to increase the bacterial life of 
the soils, such as Biohumus.— J. Pielers. 

6173. Lobbecke, vok. 1st es bel der Mlsserate an guter Lelnsaat mogUch uad ratsam die 
Ajisaat stdrker herabzusetzen? [Is it possible and advisable, In case of a poor harvest of fiai 
seed, to sow greatly reduced amounts?) Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38; 143-144, 1923.- 
The writer’s personal experience was that good results could be had with seeding 30 pounds 
per morgen provided the seed was drilled in carefully prepared land.— A. J. PieUrs, 

6174. Lu.vz, H. Shall Impermeable seeds be counted as part of the germinatlcD test. 
Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920: 67-70. 1920. Also, Beed World 

21-22. 1921. 

6175. McConnir, R, C. Cane cultii'ation at Fajardo. Facts about Sugar 15 : 440-Bl. 

1922. — Methods of cultivation arc discussed, including liming, plowing, ditching, planting, 
fertilizing, and harvesting. — C. \V. Edijtrlon. 

0170, Meter, D. Diingungsversuefae mit Stickstoff zu Scbmetterlingsbliitlern. iFerti* 
lizer erperiinents with nitrogen on legumes.) Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: ISO-lS-' 

1923. — The trials with red clover showed a slight increase in yields, but no increase in protein 
content. Those with luzerne showed a fair increa.se in yield for the Ist cutting butnoGcG e 
2ad and a very slight increase in the protein content. The trials with lupines showc 20 
increases whatever. — A. J. Pielers. 

6177. ^fiELiaAN, S, Review of sugar cane agricultural operations in India, 19B 
From: Annual review of agricultural operations In India issued by the agricultural & vise^^ 

the government of India, Pusa [January, 19231. Internat. Sugar Jour. 25: 242-A5. 

1923, — An account is given of the successful trials on a field scale of the seedling sugar 
bred at the Sugar Cane Station at Coimbatore. Co 205, Co 210, Co 213, Co 21 
others are very promising. Some of their characteristics are described. C. wpi 

6178. Mun.n, M,.T. The nature and cause of the “water sprout” 

mination testing. Froc. A.ssoc. Official Seed Analysts North America ggpeciaili’ 

so-called “water sprout” which may l>e found on germinating seeds of many deflJ 

prevalent and conspicuous on the legumes, is not a normal growth process 0 
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or greatly weakened seeds. The enciting causes of the “water sprout" in many cases appear 
to be bacteria and fungi of one or more species which have been stimulated to activity by 
placing infested seed under conditions of moisture and heat in the process of germination.— 
T. Munn. 

6179. Naik, Kasanji D. Report of the Secretary, Sugar Bureau (India). Sci. Kept. 
Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa 1921-22 : 88-96. 1922.— The Bureau haa propagated and tested prorais- 
jjig varieties of Java, Coimbatore (South India), and local sugar cane in North Bihar. 
Statistical information and advice about machinery and mills have been supplied to manu- 
facturers.— IPin/eW Dudgeon. 


6180. Nicholson, G. Field experiments with wheat, Wagga experiment farm. Agric. 
Gaz- New South Wales 34: 322-325. 1923. — There were 17 wheat varieties under trial grown on 
fallow for grain. Wandilla yielded highest at 32 bushels per acre. Three of these varieties 
and 2 others were under trial for hay production.—!/. R. Waldron. 

6181, Nolte, 0. Die Dungung landwirtschaftlicher Kultnrpflanzen mit Schwefel. 
[FertiH 2 ing agricultural plants with sulphur.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Gcs. 38: 248-240. 
1923,— Pot or field tests were made at 7 stations using lucerne, orchard grass, rye grass, red 
clover, white clover, and potatoes as indicator crops. Various soil types were used. No 
notable increases were found with lucerne or potatoes. In the 1 test reported red and white 
clover showed some, and orchard grass and rye grass, slight increases. Details are given in 
tables and in 1 case analyses are given of the crops variously fertilized.— .4. J. Pieters. 

0182. Page, R. L. Uba cane In Porto Rico. Facts about Sugar 15 : 420-421. 1922. — 
Uha cane was introduced into Porto Rico on account of its resistance to the mosaic disease. 
It is also a very heavy yielding cane and will probably become firmly established in spite of its 
small size and high cost of harvesting. — C. IT. Edgerton. 

6183. Pieters, A. J. Red clover seed consumption in the United States. Seed World 
13^: 13-14. 1923.— On the basis of the wheat acreage for 1921-22 and data regarding the per- 
centage of wheat acreage seeded to clover, the author estimates the total annual consumption 
of clover seed in the U. S. A. at 120-130 million pounds, of which S5-92 million pounds is red 
clover seed.— A. J. Pieters. 

6184. R 0 E.ME 11 , Th. Anbau und Ziichtung der Lupine. [Culture and breeding of lupines.] 
Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 168-160. 1023.— The writer calls attention to some diffi- 
culties attending culture and breeding of lupines. — A. J. Pieters. 

6185. Saunders, C. B. Fifth annual report, Official Seed Testing Station for England and 
Wales. Jour. Nation. Inst. Agric. Bot. 1: 24-35. 1922.— A steady growth over the work 
done in previous years was made. Now a part of the National Institute of Agricultural 
botany, the Station has commodious and well equipped quarters and the advantage of close 
contact with the plant breeding work of the Institute.— Tables show the number of tests made 
oi the diSerent kinds of seed, the average results of the tests and the source from which the 
samples were received. Approximately 10 samples were received from seedsmen for each 
sample received from farmers. At the beginning of the ye.ar the method of testing grass seed 
"■as changed from the so-called Irish method to the Continental method. A short course in 

testing was given during the summer. — E. Broum. 

6186. ScHEHMANN, Georo. Die Gewlnnung von Eiweiss fiir Futterzwecke und die men- 
KUiche Emahrung nach dem Pohlscben Verfahren. [Securing albumin for feed and for 

"Bsumptlon by the method of Pohl.) Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Gcs. 38 : 271-292, 
speaker called attention to the method patented by Pohl according to which 
“Ptte seed is extracted with a salt solution from which the albumin is then precipitated by 
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appropriate reagents. The product is a whitish yellow powder containiug 98-99 
pure albumin. Bread made from f rye or wheat flour plus i lupine meal tastes like 
bread and has a much higher protein content. This lupine albumin can also be used^^'^'^ 
technical industries as in cotton manufacture and in the preparation of photogra 
films, etc. The ground and extracted lupine seed still contain a large amount of nr 
can be mixed with molasses to make a high grade cake. Analysis of the extract^rj -j 
given.-l. T. Picfgrs. ' «sidue is 


6187. Schneider, Karl. Die Bewirtschaftung der Wiesen und Weiden untet Beriick 
sichtigung der wirtschaftllchen Seite In Bezug auf Vlehhaltung und Viehzucht iTk' 
management of meadows and pastures considered economically with respect to cattle keen! ^ 
and cattle breeding.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38 : 254-25S. 1923,-~-ln this addre? 
emphasis is laid on drainage and the use of fertilizers. — A. J. Pieters. 


6188 . Shep.\rd, Cola W. Dry land agriculture in northeastern Wyoming. Bull Arne; 
Meteorol. Soc. 2: 12S-128. 1921.— A plea is made to solve the problem of obtaining water for 
agricultural purposes in the Great Plains region, thereby increasing its productivity many 
fold. The author believes the rainfall, if none were lost, is sufficient to produce crops. The 
paramount need is a method for conserving soil moisture and, to some extent, controllmg 
evaporation.— £^arl 5, Johnston. 


6189. Shepard, Cola W. The grasses of the plains. Bull. Amer. Meteorol. Soc, 2: 
130-132. 1921.— The author disagrees with Redway in believing that the soil rather than the 
climate determines whether the vegetation in the Great Plains region be bunch grass or sod.- 
Earl S. Johnston. 


6190. SiKTO.v, H. B. Longevity of the seeds of cereals, clovers, and timothy. Proc, 
Assoc. Official Seed Analysts Morth America 1919: 22-24. 1921. — Seeds of spring wheat, oats, 
timothy, alsike and red cover, stored in cotton sacks or manila envelopes in galvanized iron 
chests, were used. Tests were made with an alternation of temperature from 20 degrees to 
30 degrees C. Practically all the kernels of spring wheal retain their vitality for the fiist d 
years. Then the weaker ones liegin to die and more than 75 per cent of the seed Icsc their 
vitality between the ages of H and lo years, about i of these dying in their I3th year. Tbe 
longevity of oat seed was found to be much greater than that of wheat, 40 per cent of the 19-year- 
old kernels being alive. Timothy seed begins to depreciate in value at once. The germina- 
tion percentage began to fall rapidly after the 7th year, when it was 84 per cent. By the 12th 
year it was 11 per cent, and after 17 years the seed was practically all dead. Both alsike 3Ci 
red clover have a larger proportion than wheat of seed that lives over 15 years, but from t e 
standpoint of a practical seedsman their longevity is not nearly so great. After 11 
wheat on the average still germinated more than 85 per cent, but 11-year-old alsike an 
clover germinated less than 40 per cent. — .1/. T. Munn. 

6191. Sorensen, S, Grass seed industry in Denmark. Seed World 13^: 20-21. 

Seed activities in Denmark are deacrilwd. — 4/. T. Munn. 


6192. Sorensen, S. Root seed industry in Denmark. Seed World 13®: 18 1^. 

[See preceding entry.] 

6193. Spibckervia.v.v, A. Wle kann die weitsre Verbreltung des Kartoffelk^bs^^^ 
Deutschland verhindert werden? [How can the further spread of potato wart n 

be checked?! Mitteil, Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 175-179. 

disease has appeared in commercial potato farms, in addition to its earlier is 

small gardens, and energetic measures are needed to prevent its further sprea la 

channels of distribution are thereby opened up. Furthermore, it is much inofc 

enforce quarantine regulations where extensive farming communities are 
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writer doubts the practicability of the police regulation of planting and disposal of the crop, 
which it i.s proposed to put into effect m Prussia, Other means must be employed to encourage 
the use of immune varieties, and the lack of ^ an immune, late, whiterfieshed, starch potato 
must be met by breeding. The ultimate limits of infestation must be determined, since ex- 
periment has shown that the disease may be carried in about 10 per cent of outwardly sound 
potatoes grown in infested soil. — F, lYeiss. 

6191. Stevens, 0. A., and H. D. Long. Some modifications of the vertical air-blast sepa- 
rator. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1919: 18-19. 1921.— A shelf is 
substituted for the stand supporting the glass receiving cylinder. The cylinder terminates 
below in a funnel, the chaff being thereby deposited directly into a container. The regular U 
inch glass blowing tube has been replaced by a tube of slightly larger diameter and 6 inches 
longer for certain of the larger sized seeds.— Jf. T. Munn. 

619o. Veve, Rafael A. Our experience with cane varieties. Facts about Sugar 15; 
482-483. 1922.— Conclusions are drawn from 11 years’ tests with different cane varieties at 
the Fajardo Experimental Station, Porto Rico.— C. W. Edgerton. 

61%. Waldbon, C. H. Notes on germination of Kentucky bluegrass. Proc. Assoc. 
Official Seed Analysts North America 1919: 14-15. 1921.— Duplicate samples of Kentucky 
bluegrass seed germinated in germination chambers with controlled temperature and in 
daylight with ordinary temperature showed a higher germination in daylight than did dupli- 
cates in the dark chamber. The room tests gave an average increase of 21 per cent over the 
chamber tests. The daylight tests gave the samples of low viability a much greater increase 
over their dark chamber duplicates than it did to the samples of ordinary viability. It is 
suggested that direct sunlight has a controlling effect on fungi which was not operative in the 
dark chamber teats. — M. T. Munn. 

6197. Weeber, H. J. The place of plant breeding in commercial seed companies. Seed 
World 10‘: 15. 1921. iSee also Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 139.] 

6198. Whitcomb, W. 0. Correlating laboratory tests of seed germination with field tests. 
Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920 : 51-54. 1921. — Many samples of dif- 
ferent kinds of seed were selected, tested in the regular w'ay in the laboratory, and duplicates 
planted in the field in rows of 100 seed each. The statistical method is employed in analyzing 
the data, which show certain relationships between laboratory and field tests in the germina- 
tion of seed. Preliminary test.s show a .somewhat higher percentage of germination in the 
laboratory tests.— M. T. Munn. 

6199. Wiancko, a. T. Italian clover seed is not adapted to Indiana soils. Seed "World 
9”: 23. 1921. — In an experimental comparison of imported Italian red clover seed with 
native seed the Italian died out during the winter while the strips seeded with native seed 
showed no winter-killing whatever. — M. T. Munn. 

6200 . Wieringa, G. "Daylight” germination best method for some varieties of seed. 
Seed World U'!; 31. 1923.— The author reports detailed research with grass, vegetable, 
Ouwer, and tree seeds germinated in diffuse light and in direct sunlight. Of the grasses, 
orchard grass, redtop, timothy, meadow foxtail, Kentucky bluegrass, and rough stalked 
meadow grass germinated best in diffuse light. Canada bluegrass should be germinated in 
‘iirect sunlight. Of the garden seeds, chicory, parsnip, and parsley gave the same results 
whether germinated in the dark or in the light. Celery, endive, and tomatoes gave decidedly 
oettcr results in sunlight. A table shows the temperatures and days on which counts should 
be made when seeds are germinated in the dark. Methods for making 2 types of sunlight 
'nambers are given.— M. T. Munn. 
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6201. Wilson, A. C. Tolerance lindts of weed seeds. Proc. Assoc. ( 

North America 1W9: 26-27. 1021. — ^The author presents a table showing the nu 

per gm. and ounce for some 18 kinds of field-crop seeds. The table also shows 
noxious weed seeds which taken collectively would render the seed unsalable 
purposes when a seed law requires that the prevalence c ' — ^ ^ . i 

tiou or ratio. — M. T. Munn. 


6202. Yoder, P. A. Sugar cane culture for syrup. Facts about sugar IS* io 
114-115, 158, 176-177, 222-223, 260-261, 302-303, 322, 328, 333, 341, 343, 380-381 402-^2 
462-463, 518-520. 1922. — The author discusses cade varieties, cane soils, the cultural 
best adapted to syrup production, and cane insects and diseases.— C. IT. Bdgerion ** ' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY 

Cahroll W. Dodge, Editor 
Charles A. Weatherbt, Asmionl Editor 

(See also In this Issue Entries 6150, 6166, 6247, 6256, 6265, 6296, 6311, 6316, 6388, 6497 649 J 
6564, 6608, 6646, 6647, 6694} ’ ’ ' 1 

6203. Benecke, Wilhelm. Moritz Busgen. Ber. Deutach. Bot. Gea. 39: (S7)-(JI6) 
1921/1922.--Bu8gen was born July 24, 1858, at Weilburg am Lahn and died July 22, 1921 at 
Hanndverach-Munden, where for 20 years he waa profeasor of botany at a school of forestry. 
He had studied the ecology of Insect-catching plants and of acid-soil plants, but his chief 
efforts were in the general subject of forestry. His principal work is The Structure and Life 
of Forest Trees. A list of his publications is given.— C. A. Weatherby. 


6201. Boresch, Karl. Friedrich Czapek. Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 3&: (97)-(IM). 
PoTlrait. 1921/1922.— Czapck, professor of botany at the German University in Prague, was 
bom in that city May 16, 1868, and died July 31, 1921, from the after effects of disease con- 
tracted while serving as surgeon at a camp of prisoners of war in Bosnia in 1916. His principal 
studies were in physiological botany; his chief work is The Biochemistry of Plants. A list 
of 94 publications is given. — C. A. Weatherby. 


6205. Calkins, Gary N. The debt of science to Pasteur. Sci. Monthly 17: 1-16. 1923. 


6206. Harms, H. August Schulz. Ber. Deutach. Bot. Ges. 39: (115)-'(127). 1921/1922.- 
Schulz, professor at Haile, was born at Stettin Dec. 8, 1862 and died Feb. 7, 1922. His life was 
an almost continuous struggle with various physical infirmities ; nevertheless, be accomplishe 
much, principally in florlstics and phytogcography. His Outlines of the Developineat o 
Central Europe Bince the Tertiary Period and similar works are noteworthy. A list o b 
128 publications is given. — C. A. Weatherby. 


6207. Howe, James M., Jr. George Rogers Hall, lover of plants. Jour. Arnold 
turn 4: 91-^8. 1923, — This is a short biography of Hall, who first sent Japanese p ants ^ 
to the U. S, A. and introduced such plants as Mdiis Halliana Porlcmanu, 

Magriolia Hellaia, Abies homolepiSf ThujopsU dulobrala, and Lilium aural’u^j ^ 

as ornamental plants. — Aljred Rehder. 

6208. Huaed, V,-H, L’abbe Provancher. Nat. Canadicn 48: 160-165, 

198-203, 231-236, 254-260, 280-287, 1922; 49 : 45-18, 64-67, 89-92, 105-110, 

186-189, 208-211, 230-234, 258-264. 1923.— This is a continuation ol a 

the great Quebec naturalist who was the founder of Le Naturaliste Canadiec. 

6209. Lesouhd, F. Quelques moyens de publicltfi des ancienB horticulte 
means of advertising of old horticulturists.] liev. Hort. 94 : 84-85. 192 . 
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6210. Lo Priore, G. Odoardo Beccari. Bet. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: (56)-(87) Portrait 
l()2I/1922.-Beccari died at Florence Oct. 20, 1020, aged 77. He is best known for his work’ 
systematic and ecological, on the Malesian flora, and especially on the taxonomy and phy- 
logeny of the Palmaoeae. He was also an active and ardent naturalist in other fields, such as 
zoology, RRti "one of the principal founders of the vitalistic theory," A list of his numerous 
publications is given.— C. A. Weaiherhy. 

6211. Lucas, W. P. Pasteur and the science of medicine. Sci. Monthly 17; 29-34. 

1923. 

6212. Richter, Oswald. KarlMikosch. Ber. Deutsch. Hot. Ges. 39 (31)-(55). Portrait, 
1921/1922.— This includes a sketch of the life of Mikosch (1852-1919), professor at Brflnn. 
Austria; and a detailed account of his work on physiology and anatomy of plants. A list of 
20 puhlications is appended. — G. A. Weaiherby. 

6213. Rosf.ngarten, F. Cinchona and the quinine Industry. Pharm. Era 56; 537-538, 

642. 5 1922.— An account is presented of the early use of Cinchona bark, the discovery 

and manufacture of quinine, and the introduction of Cinchona culture into the East Indies. — 
C, U. Sterling. 

6214. Smith, C. N. A brief history of the seed trade associations in America. Seed 
World 13>: 19. 1923. 

6215. ULTfiB, A. J. In memorlam Dr. K. Gorterf. Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg III, 4r 
247-259, Portrait. 1922. — The paper deals chiefly with the scientific researches of Gorter and 
contains a list of his publications. — A Ifred Rehder. 

BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuart Gager, Editor 
Arthur H. Graves, Assistant Editor 

(See also In this issue Entries 6320, 6650, 6654, 6734, 6736) 

6216. Dallet, H. P. A visit to the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Pt. 1. Indian 
Forester 49; 227-248. PI. 9-10. 1923. 

6217. Gager, C. Stuart. Twelfth annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1922. 
Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Reo. 12 : 25-103. 1923.— Brief summaries are given of investigations at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden during 1922 in plant pathology, forest pathology, exploration, 
ecology, genetics, and systematic botany; also an account of the educational activities of the 
Garden, The report of the director is followed by reports of heads of departments and 
financial statements. — C. S. Gager. 

8218. Garden Club of America. Pronunciation of plant names. 14.6 X 8 cm. 94 p. 
hational Process Co., Inc.; New York, 1922. 

6219. Kirkwood, Esther J. G. Plant and flower forms : Studies of typical forms of plants 
“nil plant organs. iUt, xvi, + SOf. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd.; London, 1923.— The under- 
lying idea has been to assist the pupils to observe the typical forms of plants and plant organs, 
fiy comparing these drawings side by side with the living specimens; and so to inspire them to 
make a similar set of drawings for themselves. The clear line drawings are grouped to illus- 
trate the following subjects: natural orders, pollination, fruits and seed dispersal, germina- 
Uon, vegetative reproduction, trees, special morphology (spines and cladodes), climbing 
plants. Two pages are occupied with a summary of botanical terms. C. 8. Gager. 
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6220. Patel, R. D. First steps la evolutton. W R. D. Patel: Nanpura, India, 1921 , 

6321 Raber, OB.A.V. Botanical faciUtles in Paris. Sci. Monthly 17: 35^2. 1923 _ 
The facilities for research at the following institutions are outlined: the Normal School 
Pasteur Institute, Museum of the Botanical Garden, and the University of Paris, h the ^ 
place there are 2 departments where botany is taught,— at the School of Pharmacy and the 
College of Science.— L. Pflce. 

6222. Those, Frank E. A. Trees and flowers of Yellowstone NaHona! Park. 70 p,, m 
fy. ]. E. Haynes: Saint Paul, 1923. 

6223. Tohbev, R. E. Introductory botany. 73 p. Massachusetts Agric. Coll.: Amherst, 
1922 — Tliis is a te.vtbook written in a condensed style tor the use of beginning students in 
botanv at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. It deals wholly with the seed plants with 
regard to adaptation to environment from an evolutionary standpoint. Successive chapters 
consider- the seed plant and its organs; the seed and its germination; the root; the stem; the 
leaf; flower and inflorescence, fruit and seed; history of botany and principles of classification; 
general ecology.— ff. E. Torreij. 


O’-’l Torkev R E The anatomy and physiology of the seed plants. tiU + S5 p. 
Masslchusetts -Ig’ric. Coll.: Amherst, 1922.-Thi3 companion text [see preceding entry] is 
f. r use in a second course in botany. Successive chapters deal with: structure ot the cell; 
activities of the cell; anatomy of the vegetative system; coat and its formation; physiology 
the vegetative system; reproduction of seed plants and elementary genetical principles; 
tntroduetto to the lower forms of plant life. This text, as well as the one mentioned m the 
meceding enttv, Ls not intended for high school use, but for college classes taught by trained 
botanists who will expand and clarify by means of charts, lantern sUdes, and discussions.- 

R. E. Toney. 

6003 West F. A. F. C. Leerboek der algemeene plantkunde. ITexthook oi general 

• j_ ioQ -n /i/I J B Welters: Groningen and the Hague, l&23.“*The book 19 

ilsi-s'sssss 

several sections on genetics. Systematic botany is excluded.-U. S. Gaper. 

6226. WETTSTE.N, Richard. Handbuch f f 
systematic botany.] Vol. I. Sri rev. cd., m. t f not been eseenliallj 

Uipzig and Vienna, 1923.-The ground plan of 7' 7 with L investigations of the 10 ye>« 

altered, but the details have liecn brought into ^mony iUustrations have been 

preceding 1921-22. The range of subiects has ^ ™ II Abteilnng. 

The book is to appear in 2 volumes, the ,meral 


preceding I92i-zc. i im -anse .i. Aoieimea- 

increased. The book is to appear m 2 volumes, -In 

Anthophyta, I. Unterabteilung. Oymnospermae. botany, a-JP) 

part the new headings are (1) the evolution 7777''77etde development of the pto‘ 
the significance of alternation of ^ncrations for the p y g phycomycetes, 

tn the sneeial part the new headings arc. under class h 


kindgom.-In the special part the new headings VII. Sta^- 

'Vacomycetes, Basidioroycetes; B, ^ the PteHdophyta, and uJi c 

Cormophyta: edification of the Cormophyta, 

the latter heading a new class, Psilophytinac.-L. A. Gaper. 
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CYTOLOGY 

Gilbert M. Smith, EdUor 
{See also In this issue Entries 6316, 6474, 6482, 6487, 6615) 

6227. CaCGER, Orro. Untersuchungen iiber Mesekret und Autoplastensekret. [Secre- 
tions by mesophyll cells and chloroplasts.l Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 175-178. 1921.— 
The author examined 393 species for the presence of oil-drop secretions in the leaves. In all 
cases where drop secretions -were observed in the mesophyll cells there was intensive secretion 
by the chromatophores. He thinks, therefore, that the drops in the mesophyll cells really 
arise from chloroplaat aecretiona. — All species of the gymnosperms examined (28) and all of 
the Labiateae examined (26) contained oil-drop secretions in the mesophyll cells. Palmaceae 
(15), Polygonaceae (9), and Cactaecae (7) had no secretion drops in the leaves of any of the 
species examined. In all other species examined the presence of oil-drop secretions in the 
leaves seemed to be correlated with thickness of the cuticle. If the mean thickness was less 
than 0.5 n oil drop secretion was never observed, but if the mean thickness was over 5.0 m secre- 
tion drops were always present. — Mesophyll secretions arose in leaves of Camellia japonica 
in the light even in a COj-free atmosphere, but there were no drop secretions in the darkened 
leaves.—N. IL Eckerson. 

6228. Guilliermond, A. Les constituants morphologlques du cytoplasme. [The morpho- 
logical constituents of cytoplasm.) Bull. Biol. Prance et Belgique 54: 465-512. Fig, i-U. 
1921.— Problems in cytology can not be understood until vegetable and animal cytology are 
combined. In 10 years’ study various organs of the frog, man, and many forma of plant life 
(including Ascomycetes, Algae, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons) were examined, resulting 
in the following conclusion: Cytoplasm seems to have a homogeneous appearance, containing 
in suspension certain elements among which are to be distinguished (1) a chondriome, of which 
a part in chlorophyll is affected by photosynthesis; (2) a vacuolar apparatus, very much 
reduced in animal cells; (3) fat granules. Chondriome is a constant element of cytoplasm, in 
both animal and vegetable cells, and seems to be wanting only in very primitive forms in which 
a typical nucleus is not developed. The vacuolar apparatus is equally constant, at least for 
vegetable cells. Fat granules are very frequent in vegetable cells, but it is not yet certain 
that they are generally present in cytoplasm.— A. Chase. 

6229. Guiluebmond, A. Nouvelles observations cytologlques sur les Saprolegnlacees, 
[New cytological observations on the Saprolegniaceae.] La Cellule 32 : 429-454. PI. 3. 1922. 
^lu Achlya and Leptomites the cytoplasmic inclusions and the evolution of the vacuolar 
system are essentially the same as in Saprolegnia, described in 1920. The following inclu- 
sions may be distinguished by the use of intra-vitam stains: (I) granular and rod-shaped 
chondriosomes; (2) lipoid droplets, formed by the union of many smaller ones arising as a 
metabolic product in the cytoplasm (the smaller ones are what Dangeard calls microsomes) ; 
(3) granules of a glycogen-like substance, possibly precipitated out by the reagents; (4) 
vacuoles, containing a substance which has the characters of metachromatin in Leptomites 
but not in Achyla, and which may be precipitated out as granules by the stains. Other 
granules of unknown composition also occur in the vacuoles. — In young hyphac the vacuolar 
System is made up of numerous fine, partially anastomosed filaments. As the hyphae age, 
these swell and unite to form the large axial vacuolar canal. The vacuolar system in a new 
apical segment of a hypha is not formed de novo, but as an extension of the system in the 
segment below. In hyphae forming zoosporangia the vacuoles fragment and become very 

and numerous. The zoospores contain such concentrated vacuoles, together with 
chondriosomes, lipoid droplets, and granules of the glycogen-like material. At germination 
the small vacuoles fuse to form larger ones which develop into the vacuolar system of the new 
plant. The vacuolar system, like the chondriome, is a constantly present element of the cell. 
J^scuoles cannot be regarded as differentiated organities of the cytoplasm (tonoplasts of 
hydroleucites of Van Tieghem) incapable of arising except by division, but appear 
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rather to represent a system of colloidal substances which are non-miscible with cytoplasm, 
and which absorb water and swell, or lose water and contract or fragment, according to phyaj. 
cal conditions. The system grows by the constant secretion of the substances composing it 
and thus has a continuity ; it is possible that vacuoles arise de novo, but this was not observed. 

It is probable that the reticular apparatus of Golgi and the canahouli ol Holmgren represent 
2 flanects of 1 system which corresponds to the vacuolar system of the plant cell (Guilliermond 
and Mangenot). [See also Hot. Absts. 8, Entry 1832.1-L. V. Sharp. 

6230. LiNaBAnER,K. fiber die kalkfrelen Cystolithen der Acanthaceen. [Calcium-free 
cystoUths of Acanthaceae.l Her. Deutsch. Hot. Ges. 39: 41-49. Illus 1921,-Molisci; 
I&terreieh Hot Zeitschr. No. 11, 18S2I early described the cystoliths of certain Acanthaceae 
SiroHIanite giomeratas, S. isophyUns, Ruellia ochrolmca), and gave calcium-free.cystolitha 
L characteristic for the internodea while the nodes had the usual calcium carbonate-mcrusted 
form -The author finds that the pith cells of young internodes of SlroUlanthes iaoplyllu 
have typical calcium carbonate cystoliths; later the calcium carbonate dissolves and the 
cvstoliths change to the peculiar forms which Molisch saw. The cystoliths of the cells at the 
nodes still retain their calcium but nodes of stems several years old have ca Cum-tree cyeto- 
liths Thus the ealcium-frce cystoliths of the Acanthaceae are calcium carbonate cystoliths 
which have undergone decalcification and subsequent change of form.--With the disappear- 
anec of calcium the cellulose skeleton becomes less dense, the protuberances are lost the 

Ly shrinks in the radial direction and sinks against a lateral wall. L.gntfoatioii o he 

rial cellulose begins within, the outer hull changes to pectin^ becondary ce luloec etato 
auS the body to the lateral wall. .\3 the adjacent cells divide, the cahumn-free cystoUh 
eitends the length of 4 or 5 celU and appears much like a schlerenchyma fiber. The striking 
changes in form are shown in text-figures.-S. H. Eckenon. 

SMl PiiEK Aetoe ChromosomenverMltnlsse, RcductlonsteUung und Revision der 
KeirnenLckelung der Mistel (Viscum album) 

chromosome number, the process being somewhat The develop- 

takes place, and the embryo develops, after a ollination, 

ment of the mistletoe is, therefore, not apogamous, and, in the absence 

must be aenomophilous.— S. F. Cook. 

6232. StiowALTER, A.MOS M. The chromosomes of Riccardia 
10- 17d-172. t pi 1923.-In this species the haploid number of c chromosoites 

sionally a small, spherical body staining like a rromr^Ldiffer somewhat in 

but is probably not chromosomal in nature or origin. The c sporophytic ctoo- 

sise, but only I the smallest, is distinguishable Tht is no perceptible 

mosomes have the same general appearance as those of If - a*"’ 

difference between the chromosomes of the male and those of the P ^ ^ 

6233 Whitiso, P- W. Further points of the relation of '^'‘’fveT’fn O^thoro wtii' 
Heredity 14: 11(^118. 1923.-Shull has recently division, holds thri 

Gates, on the baais of study over, ftoncb h » 
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nature of the 1st maturation chromoaomee in plants {Ga&teria), the author concludes that 
leptotene strands are really double, and hence the zygotene quadruple. There is thus the 
possibility of crossing over in quadruple strands at a stage much earlier than that which 
Gates has adequately studied.— P. W. Whiling. 

ECOLOGY AND PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

George D. Fuller, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 6141, 6169, 6188, 6189, 6259, 6354, 6426, 6475, 6491, 6495, 6527, 
6554, 6559, 6560, 6575, 6637, 6638, 6646, 6656, 6678, 6683, 6684, 6702, 6707, 6724, 6725) 

GENERAL, CONDITIONS, MEASUREMENTS 

6234. Battmann. Wissenschaftliche Geslchtspunkte fiir die Beurtellung von Sorten und 
Sortenversuchen mlt besonderer Beriickslchtigung der Anbaugebiete. [Scientific points of 
view for judging varieties and variety tests with special reference to culture regions.) Mitteil. 
Deutach. Landw. Ges. 38: 309-313. 1923. — This is a discussion of the ecological relations of 
plants and a plea for a more exact study of their reactions to different factors of the environ* 
ment.— A. J. PieieT&. 

6235. B[rook31, C. F. Blocllmatic zones determined by meteorological data. [Rev. of: 
Hopkins, A. D. Bioclimatlc zones determined by meteorological data. Monthly Weather Rev. 
49:299-300. 1921 (see Dot. Absts. 12, Entry 6238). 1 Bull. Amer. Meteorol. Soc. 2; S3. 1921.— 
It is possible to establish the position of life zones with meteorological data. — Earl S. Johmion. 

6236. B[rooks), C. F. [Abstract of: Shreye, Forre-st. Vertical gradients of evapora- 
tion and soil moisture in desert and coastal mountains. Paper presented at the joint meeting- 
of Amer. Meteorol. Soc. and Assoc. Amer. Geographers, Dec. 30, 1920.] Bull. Amer. Meteorol. 
Soc. 2: 42^3. 1921. — The rainfall-evaporation ratio at the tops and bases of desert and 
coastal mountains was studied. Conditions best for plant growth were found at the summits 
of desert mountains and at the bases of coastal mountains.— Eorl S. Johmton. 

6237. Gonggrup, J. W, Verslag over cen studiereis door een gedeelte van Venezuela. 
[Report of an expedition through a part of Venezuela.] Dept. Landb. Suriname Bull. 43. 
H p. 1921, — Venezuela possesses soil and climate of great diversity. In Venezuelan Guiana 
forestsextendover45,000,000hectares. The continuation of the llanos areas appears as savan- 
nas. Delta Amacuro is low and fiat, rising gradually in the south to the Imataca Mountains 
that form the limits of the forests. The climate of Delta Amacuro differs little from that of 
Suriname but is moister than that of Bolivar. Little is known of the climate of Amazonas. 
The region of the llanos has almost no forests but the coastal region of the Andes is partly 
forested. The chief forest products are rubber, balata, pendare, tonka beans, copaiva balsam 
and the bark of the mangrove. — The Botaname forests ore apparently the driest and those 
near the Yuruan moister, especially those against the slopes of the Imataca Mountains. The 
exploration and exploitation of the forests are carefully guarded by law under which yearly 
Permits are granted for taking lumber and other products. No cutting is allowed within 
100 m. of water and provisions are made for the replacement of cut forests. The collection 
of gums, resins and fruits is regulated so as to prevent cutting. The maximum annual cut 
allowed on a concession is 1250 hectares. — J. C. Th. Upkof, 

^^^38. Hopkins, Andrew D. Bioclimatlc zones determined by meteorological data. 
Monthly Weather Rev, 49: 299-300. 1921.— The preliminary stages of a system of similar or 
squal zones of life and climate are presented. The major zones are the familiar frigid, tem- 
and tropical, which however do not follow the parallels of latitude even at sea level, 
^ch of the major zones is divided into from 4 to 7 minor zones. The index or characterization 
^ etnents of the minor zones are many, but the most essential is the ‘Hhermal mean principle 
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on the 


consisting of a table of sea level thermal constants. The thermal principle 
theory that (1) the temperature belovf that favorable for life activities durhi'^t). 
month contributes to the poleward limit of the species which characterises aw ^ 

(2) the temperature above that favorable for the beginning of life activities durin 
month contributes to the equatorial limit of the species which characterize a colder ™**'*** 
Bioclimatit! zones thus determined are thought to be more significant than tho 
systems. [§ee also Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6235.] — Geo. D. Fuller. 

6239. nanocKia, I. K. [Pachoski, J. K.j Ocnonu fnTocouiojiorin. [Principles of 
tosociology.j iv + 34S p. Haganie CTyflenuecKaro KoMHieia CejiBCKo-XosaBcrae 
TexHHKyMa [Edition of Student’s Committee of Agricultural Practice, Cherson]’ l®*™ 
The introduction is devoted to the problems and methods of study of phytosociolog xiT 
existing and possible relationships between this and other branches of botanical studies ^ 
examined and illustrated. In the body of the volume the following are among the prin 
subjects discussed: ecological data; biological types and growth forms (biomorpha)- the 
forms, structure, dynamics, types and composition of plant communities; sociological types' 
analogies of plant societies; dynamics and stages in the development and retrogression of 
plant cover; types of plant formations, plant societies, herbaceous plant societies, and forest 
societies; the distribution of vegetation and the history of plant cover. There are also brief 
contributions to the study of the vegetation of former geological ages, to the extent of vegeta- 
tion areas and of floras, to the phylogenetic development of vegetation, and to a consideration 
of plant societies and culture.— V. Laeheveky. 


6240. Reed, W. W. 
51; 133-141. 1923. 


Climatological data for Central America. Monthly Weather Rev. 


6241. Reiche, Karl. Die VegetationsverhlUtnisse in der Umbebung der Hauptstadt von 
Meilko. [The vegetation in the vicinity of the Capitol City, Mexico.! Bot. Jshrb, Beiblatt. 
129: 1-115. 17 fig. 1922-23.— The subject matter is treated under three parts: Part I. 
Physical geography and climatology. Part 11. Plant geography in the State of Mexico. 
Part in. The floral catalogue. Under the first part the following headings are found: ( 1 ) 
Orography and hydrography; (2) Climatology. The 2nd part is divided into: A. The plant 
formations; I. Of forests and steppes; 1. The forests in Desierto dc Los Leones; 2. The 
Canada of Confreres; 3. -Mount Ajusco: 4. The vegetation of Cerro San .Miguel and of the 
upper part of Canada; 5. The vegetation of the volcano Xitle;6. The vegetation of the Sierra 
de las Cruces; 7. The vegetation of the Barranca de Cuajimalpa; 8. Smaller forests; 9. The 
formation of jungles and thickets as remains of earlier forests; 10. Mount Ixtapalaps;ll. 
Mount Santa Catarina and its neighbors; 12. The Xochitepec (flower mountain); 13. The 
Tenth; 14. Mount Chimalhuecan; 15. The Cerro del Pino and its neighbor Texotote; 16 . 
Mount Texcotzingo; 17. The Sierra de Guadaloupc; 18. Mount Calacoaya; 19. The Pedrega e 
(lava fields); 20. The vegetation of the rolling and flat lands. II. The formations of thea- 
luvium; 1. Vegetation of more or less saline soils or waters; 2. Vegetation of the non-saiM 
soils or waters. III. The formation of weeds and cultivated plants. IV. Fossil plants, j 
Tabular view of the previously described formations. B. Local peculiarities ® 

the regions concerned; the relation of this flora to the neighboring states and to ““ 
a whole, endemism. C. Ecological peculiarities of some plants of the region, 1. lo 
vegetative organs; 2. Biology of the reproductive organs; 3, Lianes and clim 
epiphytes, parasites; 4. Water plants; 5. Periodicity in the vegetation; 6. Nota e ™ 
the vegetation caused by fungi. Under Part Ilia list of the species is given o ot 
ments on the flora and some statistics. A total of 1488 spermatophytes occur m 
The list includes also the lower plants. — K. M. Viiegarul. 

6242. Smith, J. Warren. Agricultural meteorology. ■ RulI.Amer. Meteorol.So 
63-66. 1920.— Topics for work and discussion in relation to agricultural me eoro 
gested,— Earl S. Johnston. 
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6243 . Anontmotts. [Rfiv, of; Ashby, Edwin. Sensitive labellimi in orchids. Minutes 
of a meeting of the Linnaean Society on May 4th, (1922).] Jour. Indian Bot. 3; 116. 1922. 

6244. Bacumann, E. Untersuchungen iiber den Wasserhaushalt einiger Felsenflechten, 
[Investigations on the moisture relations of some rock lichens.] Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. 62: 20-64, 
1923 .— The author has studied the conditions governing the relative amount of water absorbed 
and given off by several species of foliose and crustose lichens, including the following: Urn- 
hilicariapustulata, Gyropktra vellea, G. drrosa, G. polyphylla, G. kirsuta^ G. cylindrica, Lecidea 
bvllaia, L. athroocarpa, L. speira, Rhizocarpm geoQTaphicum, R. obscumium, Pannaria pezi- 
laides, Lecothecium nigrum, Diploschistes bryophilus and D. scruposus. The author finds that 
the foliose species are much superior to the crustose forms in their ability to absorb rain 
water. However, the crustose forms absorb more running water, per gm. dry weight, than 
the foliose, and also lose water more rapidly when subjected to dry conditions, with the 
exception that under the direct rays of the sun the condition is reversed. Gyrophora vellea 
and G. cylindrica excel the other forms in absorbing water vapor. The same crustose lichen 
behaves differently toward water depending on the type of rock substratum. The less com- 
pact the rock the more developed is the thallus and consequently the greater is the ability to 
take up water. In contrast to those lichens possessing special organs of absorption are some 
which are destitute of these but which still flourish. The author concludes that the plasma 
of these types can endure more adverse conditions and can carry on the processes of life with 
less water.— 5. F, Cook. 

6245. Funke, G. L. Recherches bioioglques sur des plantes ^ tiges rampantes. [Bio- 
logical research on plants with creeping stems.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sei. Paris 175: 604-606. 
1923.— Differences in the humidity of the air inunediately about the plants have been held as 
a possible explanation of differences in the structure of erect and creeping stems of the same 
species. In a set of experiments plants were grown in dry and moist conditions, the humidity 
differing by 40'’-50® throughout the entire period. The plants in the more humid atmosphere 
had better developed parenchyma with cells of about the same size, they had fewer but larger 
vessels, more feebly developed sclerenchyma, a smaller vascular cylinder in proportion to the 
diameter of the stem, and much thinner leaves. These differences arc similar to those of 
creeping and erect stems. Two species of Polenlilla and I each of Fragaria, Hieracium, 
Lysimachia, and Gleckoma were studied.— C. H. Farr. 

6246. Navbau, R. Enkele veranderlngen door aanpasslng bij Sphagna. [Some changes 
hy adaption in Sphagna.] Natuurw. Tijdschr. 4: 166-170. 1922.— Systematic investigations 
of several Sphagnum forms show that the various facies are dependent upon light and water. 
A plant growing in direct light usually has no green leaves, and shade plants are green. Much 
light and little water retard Lbe formation of chlorophyll, change the green to yellow or red, 
^nd give a low compact plant; but with little light and much water the plant remains green 
and has a loose appearance. Sphagnum crassicladum v. ptwmosum behaves like a true aquatic, 
the hyaline cells keep their protoplasm and maintain the same activities as the green cells. 
It hen water diminishes the plumosum form of several Sphapnum species changes . The quantity 
of water in a Sphagnetum depends partly upon the quantity of light. In little light and little 

Sphagna are very compact, forming cushions. Incurved, wavy and projecting leaves 
hfilong to the relatively dry group, incurved stiff leaves to the aquatic group. Different con- 
ditions of illumination and water supply produce forms of S. crassicladum Wtf . that have been 
*'6cognized as different varieties. The same thing seems to occur in S. magnifolium. The 
development of red pigment is also promoted by decreased water supply and greater illumina- 
c. Th. Uphof. 

Ram!5bottom, J. Orchid mycorrhiza. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 8: 28-61. PL 
1922,— This paper is essentially a critical review of the literature on mycorrhizas with 
special reference to the cultivation of orchids and the physiological relations between the seed 
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Diants and the mycorrhiBal fungi. U is pointed out that m in which endotrophic 

mycorrhiaas are typically developed the seeds are small and succeaatul genna- 

St are produL very abundantly thus mcreas.ng the probab.lity that some of thcmwffl 
!rwith excentionally favorable conditions for germination, these condition, 
rctdSh: ;™ of the endophytic (ungua.-VV, B. MrBoupoll. 


K9411 UATNBS M. Chevslet. Mycorrhlis In the Ericaceae. Trans. British Mycol, 

« «• 1®3 —The recent work of Christoph which is at variance with that of 

^vnei is criticised as inaccurate and lacking in proof at various sta^s. It i, reiterated 
n Ler experimental conditions the development of the Cslluns seedling „ ^und up with 
nflLn byThe endophytic fungns and that such W^'^^akes place regularly from the 
testeTf th^ at. or^ubsequent to, gennination.-iP. B. McDoupolI. 

AOSQ BmuacH A Die Tahiesperiode det Pflsnren bei Montevideo. [Seasonal peii- 
6249. RiUBacK, A. J 53. ]g2_i89, 1923.-8ix tables of native, 

odlcl^ of the p “ ® ^ Q showing the duration of foliage and the blooming 

introduced, and the period of shoot^longaticn and fruiting „J the 

season of herbaceo , , hc„ Wvea in summer, others in winter. The lesflera period 

latter. Sorne ^^bsceou planteteaMea^^^^^^ ^ 

moZ offbe year but the shoots of woody plants occur in the spring.-K. Jf. ffiepcnd. 

VEGETATION 

c ne,r,c..sH Australasian botanical notes. 11. Victoria, SouthAusMa, 

a„d^^tAu=!'A^4o-Bot.. 

Sriirs^c'er Tre\lto of the ’peculiar flora of Western Australia is dmenssed.- 
E. W. Sinnoit. 

FLOWSTICS 

6251. OtEASOV, Henbx Allan. '^m-The section V 

Vemorda in North America. Amer. Jour. Bot 10. 187 M2. ^ 

daploa of this genus includes 120 ^ extending northward. In one ol these 

each well developed in continental South ^ “ ther the bractcal leave, fe 

rte mflcresoence is a leafy-bracted es in acheues, involucre, papp«^. 

suppressed. Minor species groups group may indicate advanerf 

and pubescence. Characters presumably ‘ eorrelation with eavironmeat 

evolution in another, and such characters have no appa g^pth Amencs. la 

The center of evolution and migration tor P’^ nLitive occur farthest sout>> 

all cases those groups which are ' ™,lh and this situation is 1™® 

the more complex ones uP^ar progrete.vdy farther north, ..d 

of the individual Bpecies, as ^ell. A . p m .-5{7ino«. 

northward migration have proceeded together.^E. W. 

6252. na>i0CBB«, H. K. [Paciioski, J. K.] (BoMical eicmslo'sJ' 

(BoraiiHvecDie ascirypcHB.) [Sandy ^,°“‘'fphytogeographical atu^^^ 

06 p. [Cherson, Wig.l-Here are given the results of a p y „{ the 

LgiLs If the Dnieper district (Cherson J" ftersky. 

discussed and a synoptical list of the species is g . l923-Chai>S'‘ 

6253, Ridlkv, H,N, The 

in the distribution of plants discu^d P ' j^tradice*' 

chiefly from the Malsy region. The chief factors deaii^ _ of the 


th are changes « , jjoao 

Chiefly from the Malay region. 

land surface and human agencies. Under the latter ^ 

arboreous vegetation (including an account of the tate 
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fl ild state of plants of economic value, introduction of ornamental plants which become wild, 

weeds. Weeds are considered as follows: (1) relation to human migrations; (2) methods 
of introduction— (a) in pot plants, (b) with seeds of cultivated plants, (c) by transport of 
cattle, (d) in packing material, ballast and cargo of ships; (3) accounts of dissemination of 
particular weeds; (4) qualities affecting rapidity and distance of travel.— The most widely 
distributed plants arc weeds, sea-dispersed species, and those with bird-carried seeds. Dis- 
peraal by sea is superior both in time and distance to that by wind. The reasons for the very 
wide distribution of certain species of flowering plants and the course of their dissemination 
is discussed.— Endemics are divided into 2 easily distinguiahable groups, (1) relics of a lost 
flora and (2) species evolved in I locality which have spread no further. Many examples of 
the difficulty of interpreting distribution on the basis of the age-and-area theory are pointed 
out particularly in regard to weeds where the actual histories of dissemination are known, and 
in regard to such plants as Cycads, Sequoia^ Solishuria, Plalanus, etc.— W. P. ThompBcm. 

6254. Romieux, Henri, Sur la florule de la Vallee de Couches (Valais). [The flora of 
the Vallee de Couches (Valais). 1 Bull. Soc. Bot. Gcn6ve 13: 31. 1921. 


FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 


W. N. Sparhawk, Editor. 

(See also In this Issue Entries 6203 , 6216, 6237, 6461, 6516, 6517, 653P, 6644, 6652, 6658, 6671, 
6680, 6603, 6604, 6710) 


6253. Anontmous, Denkschrlft des badlschen MinlsteriumsderFlnanzen— Forstabtel- 
luag— iiberWaldstreuabgabe undWaMbewirtschaftung. (Memorandum of the forest section 
of the Baden Ministry of Finance, on utilization of forest litter.l Forstwiss. Centralbl. 45; 
107-120. 1023.— As forests are now the chief sources of revenue for several German states, 
and as there is a great shortage of timber and fuel, it is essential to maintain maximum yields. 
The practice of granting farmers the right to remove leaf Utter for bedding stock, which 
developed to great proportions during the war, must be restricted or eliminated if possible. 
The productivity of forest soil depends to a great extent upon the presence of a loose cover 
of decaying vegetation, which retains moisture, keeps the soil loose and permeable, keeps the 
fine soil particles and plant food from leaching out or washing away, helps to break down 
the soil into available plant food, and harbors a multitude of minute life which is indispen- 
sable for thrifty forest growth. The volume of bacteria, fungi, protozoans, worms, and 
insects on a hectare of undisturbed forest soil has been estimated at 1,000-2,000 kgm. or as 
much as the weight of domestic animals kept on an equal area. Soil culture can accomplish 
far more than culture of the timber stand in increasing forest yield. In numerous instances 
continued removal of litter has resulted in retarding growth and even in reducing once thrifty 
forest to mere scrub. Not only are height, diameter, and volume growth affected, but natural 
regeneration becomes difficult or impossible, and the forest becomes more susceptible to 
(lamage by insects and disease. Experiments over 27 years in Bavaria showed 50 and 30 per 
cent reduction in yield of beech and pine respectively when the litter was removed; 80-year 


examples show yields 3-3| times as great where litter was left on the ground, as compared 
stands from which it was removed; 14-year records in Baden showed losses in increment 
U-16 per cent due to removal of litter. In the first 6 months of 1922, about 350,000 cubic 
of Utter was taken from the forests of Baden. Each cubic m. represents a lost increment 
fforth 3,000 marks (October, 1922, values), making the total loss]! billion marks. While some 
itter may still be taken from forest roads and fire lines, the bulk of the demand should be 
fQet by substitutes, especially conifer twigs and peat. A confirmation of the statements in 
1 is caetaorandum is appended over the signature of the Forest Institute of the University of 
Freiburg.-ip. W. Sparhawk. 


6256. Allen, E. T. America’s transition from old forests to new. Amer. Forest. 29: 
^3-168, 235^240. 12 fig. 1923.— This article outlines the destruction by fire, the popular 
^difference, the vast and mushroom growth of the Middle West with its stimulating demand 
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for lumber, and finally the period of occupation of the western forests, both e 

and individually, described as the most defined and pregnant of American f 

The concluding instalment describes the natural development of forest resource^s^^ *^^tory. 

policies in the West, and shows the inevitable drift toward a just and sound 

policy. — Ckas. H. Otis. 

6257. Baltz, Carl. Die Fdrster der KommunalverbSnde, fiffentliche A 
gemelnschaftUchen Holzungen und Waldgenossenschaften. [Foresters of communal 
izations, public Institutions, community forests, and forest associations,] Zeitschr F 
Jagdw. 54: 339-348. 1922.-— The author defines and clarifies the status and prcrogativ^ ' 
the foresters of the various classes in the light of the municipal oflScer statute of 
1899, and laws and ordinances of December 24, 1816, August 14, 1876, and October 12 isw 
— J. Roeser. ’ 


6258, Beals, E. A. Discussion of thunderstorms and forest fires In California. Month! 

Weather Rev. SI: 180-182. / fig. 1923.— The difficulties in forecasting storms are pointed 
out, and the need for further study of forecasting is emphasized. — E. AT. Munns. 

6359. Bebgmann, M. Gedanken zur Bonitierung im Dauerwald. [Suggestions on 
classifying site qualities.) Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 38: 184-185. 1923.— Quality of forest sites 
maybe classified on the basis of height and volume growth, or according to the composition 
and condition of the soil itself. Height and volume growth depend upon the industry and 
skill of the forester, while chemical and physical analyses of the soil are hardly practical 
and do not show the amount of plant food actually available. The native vegetation affords 
a reliable index of site quality, providing allowance is made for variations in density of forest 
cover, as the indicator plants under a dense canopy are not the same as those under an open 
stand on the same site. — W. iV, Sparkau'k. 


6260. Berlin*. Zu^^Betriebsregelung im Dauerwalde.’* [Concerning “BetriebsregeluDg 
imDauerwalde.”] Zeithscbr.Forat.- u. Jagdw. 54 : 309-316. 1922,— The author describes the 
silvicultural conditions in the forest of Wabel, which has recently been placed under the con- 
tinuous system of management by the state, and outlines the form of management and control 
book. The stand is one of almost pure pine, in which most of the old trees have been destroyed 
by insects. The management form employed is somewhat simpler than that used at Baren* 
thoren and described by Wendroth [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 5593]. Although most advocates 
of the continuous system consider age-class distinctions worthless, the author finds the con- 
struction of age-class tables from the management book a matter of only a few hours extra 
work, and they provide a second regulator for the determination of cut and yield. The con- 
struction of a yearly cutting plan is also deemed necessary. — J. Roeser. 


6261. Bihxeb. Die WirtschaftsfUhmng In elnem vormallgen Auemittelwalde. 


[The 

Zeitschr. 


management of a former coppice^with-standards forest on meadowland type, 

Forat.- u. Jagdw. 54; 290-305. 1922.— The Griinewald forest is threatened with destrucW 
since it lies in the overflow territory of the EIl^ on land desired for farming, 
between maximum and minimum soil moisture is the greatest in any forest type- 
very productive, but when the water is lowered the loam soil becomes almost 
vegetation must depend upon atmospheric moisture, which here is lower than 
Germany. The original silvicultural system was coppice-with-standards, the prmcipa 
being elm and pedunculate oak. As the demand for lumber replaced that for fue 
system was abandoned (1884) forthe high-forest system. Contrary to common ’ ^^1 
discovered that the best high-forest stands of elm developed from root in 

plan of management now calls for reproduction of elm by root sprouts an J 
years with ash nursery stock. Greatest care should be exercised in selecting 
from stands of straight-holed trees. The present form of managemen i3 
selection with group reproduction. — J. Roeser, 
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6262 . BronsarTj vok. Zu ‘Gedankeu aus dem Walde” von OberfSrster A. D. Fricke In 
januarheft. [In re “Gedanken aus dem Walde» (see Bot. Abst. 12, Entry 5531) by forest 
superintendent A. D. Fricke.] Zeitsehr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54 : 36.5-366. 1922.-The contro- 
versy between advocates of continuous forest management and of clear-cutting methods has 
primarily concerned management form only, rather than the more important consideration of 
soil fertility. Soil care should be the starting point in forest management, and clear-cutting 
must be avoided; but whether the even-aged high forest or the selection forest shall be retained 
ia immaterial, as maintenance of soil fertility is possible under both for ma . To secure and 
maintain fertility, the chief demand of future management will be to protect the soil from 
wind, mainly by establishing effective protection screens around the borders of the forest. 
Other protective methods, such as understory and advance reproduction, will depend upon 
local factors. With proper treatment of the soil and of the stand, fungous and insect calam- 
iiiea, which now so often threaten to pass beyond control, will gradually be checked.—/. Roes&r, 

6263. Brown, Thqb. W. A report on forestry and horticulture in Palestine. In; A review 
q{ the agricultural situation in Palestine. Part II, v.7-16. Government publication: Haifa, 
Palestine, 1923.— Aleppo pine is the moat valuable timber tree in Palestine, but the cypress 
[Cujire^m^ smyervirem L.) should be cultivated much more than at present. Several 
species of eucalyptus are cultivated, of which E. resfm/cro Sm. seems to be the best. 
Carob-treea {Ceraionia siliqua L.) are more properly regarded as fruit or fodder trees than 
as timber, as the pods contain a large amount of sugar. The writer speaks of the various 
stocks for grafting oranges. He recommends the introduction of sisal as a source of fiber.— 
7oAa E. Dinmore. 

6204. Butler, 0. M. Seating the Nation. Aiiier. Forest. 29: 216'217, 244, 2 fig, 1923. 
—The article concerns chairs and the great and needless waste of wood incurred in their 
manufacture.— C/ias. H. Otis. 

6265. Clapp, E. H. The long haul from the woods. Amcr. Forest. 30 : 259-264, 320. 

7 fig. 1923.— This article traces the increased cost of lumber transportation from early times 
to the present, as large-scale logging in the U. S. A. has passed from East to West and the 
short hauls have given way to trans-continental freight shipments.— C^as. H. Otis. 

6266. De, R. N. Germination of Barringtonia acutangula seeds. Indian Forester 49: 
2G8-270. 1923. — The seed float on the flood waters of shallow lakes and rivers until they 
come to rest during the subsidence of the flood. After germination and early growth, espe- 
cially after a year, they can again stand submergence, though if covered too deeply they may 
not survive.— E. N. Munns. 

6267. Denzin. Die Zerlegung der Mischbestande nach Teilflachen. [The parcelling 
of mixed stands.] Zeitsehr. Forst.- u. .lagdw. 54 : 330'339. 1922.— The author replies to 
frebeljahi’s critique [see Bot. Absts. 12 , Entry2395l of his previous paper [see Bot. Absts. 11, 
Fntry 23641. Trebeljahr considers the parcelling of mixed stands even from the purely 
theoretical standpoint to be impossible. His view, that the working sections defined by the 
Prussian management-plan instructions of 1912 are not true working sections, as recognized 
'n forestry, is based on a false concept. The method prescribed in the 1912 instructions is 
based ori clearer and more reliable facts, is simpler, secures a better arrangement and more 
orderliness in the stand, and requires less control calculations by the officer in charge than 
do the instructions of 1919. In fact, Trebeljahr’s condemnation applies to his system more 
than it does to the instructions of 1912. — J, Roeser. 

6268. Endres. [Rev. of: Hedler, Walter. Deutschlands Forst.- und Kutzholzwirt- 
schaft in und nach dem Weltkriege. [German forest and timber administration during and 
^ter the war.] HQ p, Reichenbachsche Verlagsbuchhandlung: Leipzig, 1921,] Forstwiss. 
'-fiQtralbl. 45 . 03 _| 3 g^ 1923.— Hedler is a military man, not a forester. His book would have 
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been eatisfactory had he stopped with a description of the war-time regulati 
industries. His treatment of silvicultural and economic matters only betrays 
Its central thought appears to be that German forestry can function effectiv \ ^ 
the direction of Major Hedler. — N. Sparhatuk. ^ ^ *^cier 

6269. Escherich, K. Parasitenwirkung und blologtsche Bekfimpfung [Xh 
parasites and the blologl,cal combat method.) Zeitschr, Forat.- u. Jagdw 54. 

1922.— The author discusses Knoche's criticism of his book and other works d 
the fighting of destructive insects by their natural enemies (biological method) and 
marizes briefly his present view of the partite situation. He asserts that the ‘ 
culture of a host plant has the same significance as the importation of a destruct' ’ 
into a country where the parasites which tend to control its spread are missing 
is made to the brown-tail and ^psy moth calamities in America. By returning to 
natural conditions in forest management and producing more mixed forests in preferen^T 
pure stands, the author believes that conditions will favor the natural parasitic enemies of 
destructive insects and thus lessen the danger from these insects. The recent tenden ' 
forest management seems to be in this direction, due in part, at least, to the ever increa^ 
destruction of forests by insects. — J. Roeser. ^ 


6‘270. Ettinoer, J. A note on the comparative merits of the stone and the Aleppo pine 
In: A review of the agricultural situation in Palestine. Part II, p. B6~28. Government 
Publication: Haifa, Palestine, 1923.— A detailed botanical and economic comparison of the 2 
species of pine found in Palestine {Pinus pinea L. and P. kalepensis Mill.) includes direc* 
tions for propagation, cultivation, and spacing of tbe stone pine.— John E. Dinsmore. 


6271. Euleeeld. Pie Durchluftung des Waldbodens oder Aufhebung der Wurzelkon- 
kurrenz. [Ventilatloa of forest soil or prevention of root competition,] Deutsch. For8tzeitg,38; 
400-401, 1023.— Loosening the soil to let in the air, by plowing or otherwise, stimulates 
growth, just as cultivation does with farm crops. Growth stagnation is not due primarily 
to root competition, as some investigators believe.— IV. N. Sparhaick. 


6272. F.^bricics. (Rev. of: Rebel, Karl. Waldbaullchcs aue Bayern, [SilvicultuMl 
notes from Bavaria,] $9S p. Jos. C. Hubers Verlag: Diessen vor Munchen, 1922.] Forst* 
wiss. Centralbl. 45: 68-76. 1923.— The author presents his observations resulting from If 
years in a responsible position in the Bavarian service. While the reviewer does not agree 
with all of his statements and conclusions, he considers the book an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to silvicultural knowledge. — IV. Sparhawk. 


6273. Fadricius, L., und Hans Fr. Gross. Helzwert und Wkrmepreis der Brsnn- 
h61zer, [Heating value and price of fuelwood.) Forslwiss. Centralbl. 45: 83-100. 1^33^ 
The method of measuring heat v'alues by the bomb calorimeter is described, and a ta J 
shows heat units per kgm. and per cubic m. of air-dry wood of various species. ^ 
factors are given for computing the heat values for stacked wood of several gra ^ 
conifers generally have greater heating value per kgm., but the 
the hardwoods more than compensates for the difference. 


With increasing age of tree d' 

heating value per unit weight increases, while the density of the wood decreases. 

- as great as that i 
with that for coal, 


for pine, the heating value of fungus-infected wood is practically as great as that 0 ^ 


wood. The proper price to be paid for fuelwood, in comparison 
computed on the basis of available heat units. — H’. N. Sparhawk. 


6274. Forbes, R. D. The passing of the piney woods, j^^^^irPoastStatesl 

185-186. 7 jig. 1923.— Annually } million acres of pine land, chiefly in the natora- 

are stripped so clean and then burned sc thoroughly as to be incapable 0 sa ^ 
reforestation within half a century, and some will undoubtedly take more tli« 

If forestry were practiced it is believed that, with a lapse of only a few yea 
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exhaustion of the important virgin standa, an annual cut of fr-Sbillion board feet of southern 
pine could be counted upon mdefimtely. If forestry is not practiced the annual cut will 
become less and less, and the price of lumber higher and higher— Chos. K. Oiu. 

6275 . Fritz, Francis M. The elfin forest of California. M7 -p. m jig, Times-Mirror 
Press I Loa Angeles. 1923, This is a popular account of the chaparral forest region of south- 
ern California, giving briefly the importance of the chaparral in preserving the water supply 
and the soil on the mountains, as well as an account of the various trees, shrubs and flowers 
found in the region.— N. Munm. 

6276. GpibieRj H. L’amenagement des forfits en Indochine. [Forest management In 
Indo-China.] Bull. Econ. Indochine 24: 491-585. fWtts, 1922. — This is a comprehensive, 
well illustrated consideration of forestry and forestry conditions in Indo-China.— E. D. Merrill. 

6277. Harrer. Produktionsstelgerung im kleinen Privatwald. [Increasing the pro- 
duction of small private forests.] Forstwiss. Centralbl. 45: 41-52. 1923.— An essential part 
of the program of increasing German timber production is to increase production from small 
private holdings which are not now managed for continuous production. These tracts, 
which include about \ of the private forests in Germany, or between 3 and 4 million hectares, 
do not yield much over 1 cubic m. of wood per hectare per annum, while under proper manage- 
ment the yield could be increased by at least 2 cubic m., worth 15 gold marks per cubic m. 
This increase can be brought about by introducing fast-growing species, particularly Douglas 
fir, by lengthening the rotations and producing a greater proportion of stem wood, and by 
coordinating management. The owners individually cannot accomplish it, consolidation of 
holdings is impracticable, and state ownership out of the question; hence the only practi- 
cable means is through the formation of forest cooperatives, managed under state supervision, 
■with membership compulsory for all small owners whose forests do not admit of sustained 
yield management by themselves. — W, N. Sparhawk. 

6278. Hohexthal, Georg. Dauerwald und Privatwaldbesltz. [The continuous forest 
and private forest ownership,] Zeitschr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54: 364. 1922.— A private O'wner 
disagrees with Roth. While acknowledgingthat the continuous forest is correct in principle, 
he advocates caution in adopting it on private holdings, since its success depends largely upon 
the experience and ability of the forester in charge. Hohenthal predicts increasing popu- 
larity for the system under private management, even though it requires more ability on the 
part of the forester than does the schematic clear-cutting system. — J. Roeser. 

6279. Hosmeb, R. S. Town forests and community chests. Amer. Forest. 29: 155-157. 
fig. 1923. — This article describes European town forests, the income from which goes to 

the support of hospitals, libraries, museums and other quasi-public institutions, and shows 
how similar forests could be utilized in America. — Chas. H. Otis, 

6280. JtJNACK, Rek- jjTnp f ring vou Waldbrfinden. [Fighting forest fires.] Deutsch. 
Foratzeitg. 37: 7S4-787. 1922.— Methods are described for trenching, back-firing, patrol, 
and final extinguishing of fires. — W. N. Sparhawk. 

6281. K.,S.Z. Fortschritteauf demGebietederFarbungstehenderBfiume. [Progress 
in coloring standing trees.] Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 37 : 770. 1922.— After 10 years’ experimen- 
tation, Reimann has developed a practical process for coloring the wood of standing trees. 
The coloring matter, a dilute aniline dye, is introduced near the base of the tree by means 

a specially constructed borer and a lOO-I. container operating by pressure of the contained 
'miid. In 2 days the color penetrates even to the foliage. In 8 days more the tree is felled, 

8 days later it is sawed up. Penetration is uniform, and the process gives promise of 
Sreat economic importance. — W. Y. Sparhawk. 
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6282. Katzer, K. Zur GUederung der Forstwissenschaft in Produkti 
Betriebslehre. [On the division of forestry into the branches of production 
Forstwiss. Centralbl, 45: 100-107. 1923.— The 3 main subdivisions of forestry^ 
forestry, including production and utilization; economic forestry* and ®' ^^hnical 
tion.-ff. N. Sparhawk. ' 


6283. Kirkland, B. P. The iron horse of the West. Amer. Forest. 29* 205-209 
1923. — It is pointed out that the Pacific Northwest contains the last great stand of old ^ ^ 
erous forests yielding large percentages of clear, first-quality timber. The typical old 
of the Northwest does not exceed 300-500 years in age, although in some limited 
appear to have been absent for periods as long as 1,000 years. The forests weie^frol^^^^ 
start in ideal condition for management; but no time should be wasted in cstablishi/^^ 
stands following logging operations, since such negligence will result in depletion of ^ 
stock and inevitable future reduction of annual cut. A short history of the lumber Sstr\ 
is given, leading to the statement that at present rates of cutting, privately owned old timber 
in western Washington will be entirely cut in 20-30 years, with Oregon and California follow 
ing later. Foresight and intelligence are needed to bring about a continuous yield The 
writer believes that, given proper management, the forests of western Washington should 
give an annual production forever of approximately 6 billion feet of saw-timber and 6 million 
cords of other forest material.— CAos. //. Olis. 


62S4. Kitso.v, Lela C. The piflon. .\mer. Forest. 29: 158-159. Sfig, 1923.— Popular. 
— Okas. U. Oil's, 

6285. LEauiEL. Das Problem der volkswlrtschaftHchen ProduktivitSt und seine Steb 
lung la der Staatsforstwlrtscbaft. [The problem of economic productivity and its significance 
in state forestry.] Zeitschr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54: I99-22C. 1922,— The author discusses the 
problem in its relation to state forest management. The big question to be answered is; 
which production method most fully satisfies the economic interests of the nation? The 
technical, economic, financial, and highest soil rental rotations are considered separately, 
The last chapter considers the relation of the previously discussed economic principles to 
the business of the state ; briefly, whether state management should be directed toward secur- 
ing financial gain or toward social or community betterment.— 7. Roim. 

6286. McCarthy, E. F. Forest fire weather in the Southern Appalachians. Mouthly 
Weather Rev. 51: 102. 2 figs. 1923. — The relationship of temperature, humidity, evapo- 
ration, precipitation, and vapor pressure to the occurrence of fires from September to Novem- 
ber, 1922, is pointed out. The fact that Weather Bureau data can be translated into usable 
information regarding the fire situation shows the value of graphic studies of existing records. 
— E. N. Munns. 

6287. McLocd, N. C. Holding the banks of the Mississippi. Amer. Forest. 29: 242 - 213 , 
249. S jig. 1923.— The author describes the making of willow mats, sometimes 

250 by 1,000 feet and their use as revetments to stop erosion and cutting of the ban so 
Mississippi River. — Chas. U. Oih. 

6288. Madlung, Wirksame VerdrSngung der Heide durch die ^"^527. 

[Suppressing of heather by means of perennial lupine.] Deutsch. Forstzeitg. ^ 

1923.— Lupine sowed between the rows in oak nursery beds, and scattered jjiil 

areas on exposed sites, has proved very effective in keeping down the grow o 
heather, and at the same time stimulates the growth of the young trees. It yalue ■" 
for wild game during the fail and winter, and its blue flowers are of great es e 

W. N. Sparhawk. ^ 

6289. Milner, C. E. A visit to Myitmaka training works, Burma. to 

175-182. PL 7~8. 1923.— An account is presented of a project to reclaim o 
develop a etream suitable for floating logs.— N. Munns- 
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6290. Mobbs, E. C. The management of high forests In the Vosges and Jura Mountains. 
Indian Forester 49: 183-197. 1923.— The author gives an account of a trip through the French 

forests.-F. N. Munns. 

6291. Mollbr. Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgnindsatze. [General principles of manage- 
ment.] Zeitschr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54; 243r-250. l^.—Moller makes public 2 communications, 
one from the chief forester of Stettin, the other from the Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
of Prussia, in relation to the management of forests in the plains region of northwest Ger- 
many. The principles of the continuous management system (avoidance of clear-cutting, 
natural regeneration, and soil culture and protection) are prescribed. The latter edict enters 
into considerable detail; demands, in general, the prevention of further soil deterioration (raw 
humus formation), the reduction of the amount of dry peat deposits, and the conversion of 
undesirable stands, especially pure conifer stands, into mixed stands of conifers and hard- 
woods.— J. Roeser. 


6292. Oelkers. Die Aufforstungen in der Liineburger Heide. [Afforestation on the 
Liineburger heath.] Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 37 : 800-803. 1922.— Hanover, which is 18 per 
cent forested, has 138,835 hectares of moorland, half of all there is in Prussia; 98 per cent of 
it is privately owned. Over 23,000 hectares has been afforested by the provincial govern- 
ment, communes, and private owners. Planting was done on plowed strips, using l-year 
pine and 2-year spruce seedlings, and seeds of pine, spruce, and larch. Along paths and 
roads, protection strips of oak, birch, maple, and alder were planted. Shallow plowing 
and seeding proved more successful than deep plowing and planting. The common method 
is to burn during the 1 st winter at a time when only the heather will be burned and the humus 
will be left intact, harrow the ashes into the soil, plow 20 cm. deep the 2 nd year, and sow 
the seed in the 3rd spring. — The cool, damp climate, the absence of lime in the soil, and the 
cultivation of pure conifer stands tend to cause the formation of hardpan and upland moors. 
Remedies include cultivation of mixed stands, early and heavy thinning, removal of litter. 
Introduction of beech, fir, and larch has stimulated growth of the pine.— IF. N. S]>arhav)k. 

6293. 0[smaston], A. E. A review. [Rev. of: (1) Chapman, H. H. Forest mensura- 
tion, 55S p. J. Wiley & Sons: New York: Chapman and Hall, Ltd.: London, 1921 (see 
Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 1695). (2) Winkbnwerdbr, Hugo, and E. T. Clark. Handbook 
of field and office problems in forest mensuration. 2nd ed., ISS p. J. Wiley & Sons: New 
York, 1922.] Indian Forester 49: 82-93. 1923.— Both books are worth reading and keeping 
for reference. Many of the American problems are closely akin to those of India. It is 
difficult at first reading to understand the American terminology, [See also Bot. Absts. 
1^, Entries 398, 2354.]— N, lihmns. 


6294. Parker, U. N. Artocarpus birsuta as an underwood for teak. Indian Forester 
49: 248-251. 1923. — Usually A. hirsuta has failed in sowings under teak, but success attended 
broadcast sowing followed by hoeing .and covering of the seed. Growth was rapid on 
established trees, the maximum being 38 inches in girth at 18 years. Five teak standards 
and 83 A. hirsuta saplings were found on a “square chain." When the 2 species are intro- 
duced together, it is doubtful as to which will form the final stand. — E. N. Munns. 

6295. Parker, R, N. Natural regeneration of Eucalyptus. Indian Forester 49: 
251-252. 1923. — Natural seedlings of E. dealbata and E, globulus were found after a severe 

on an area where Pinus longifoUa had been destroyed by fire.— N , Munns. 

6296. PicciOLi, Elvira. Rlcherche spertmentall su legal stranieii, mogano, Cedrela. 
[Researches on foreign woods, mahogany, Cedrela.] Staz. Spec. Agrarie Ital. SS; 51-79. 

1922. — This article discusses the characteristic differences between the genera Smetenia 
^tid Cedrela. It includes information on the source of the principal commercial species sold 
^ mahogany or cedrela, the quantities imported, their technical properties, uses, and dis- 
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. • 1 Figures drawn from microtome M!ttions,b 3 planes, 

tinguishing jnd Cedrtlii odorala respectively. -The following species 

are shown for Simeienw ^ Welw., S. humilis Zucc., S. macnvhylla King, and 

of Swieienia are discusseO. • ^ different countries are cited. A 

S. mahmoni Jacq. The jg^ical characteristics of S. mahagoni is given which 

very detailed discussion o ^ classification of mahoganies into 5 groups 

includes vessel and ray-M „<i their contents is presented. A brief historical account 

based on the characters of tne ^ mahogany mentions the Europeans landing in 

of the early recognition and exp ^ acquainted with it, and cite, 

America in 1597 from the ; rtgtion ioto England in 1724 by Capt. Gibbon, 

its use by “bie feet was imported from Jamaica and before the recent 

It states that in 17o3, 520,000 cu France, 70,000 by England, and 7,000 by Gei. 

war about 12,000 tons a year P . . jjgj now cultivated to a eonsidersble 
many. The tree was introduced » „ountain slopes in southern Mexico, British Hon- 

Zli. The best grades now 

duras, and Guatema.a. btrengin ug Swidenta are discueri; 

woods which may be sold as J. Xnucordium occideniak L., Smariiio mm 

Curoieila amerkana L., Ratoma upe A. Juss., K. yrandifi>Ua C.DC., 

Aubl.,r(iiciutoCofmeil-Smi(5i»J.i . ’ ^ Moelieri Benth., Soymida jebriluga Im., 

E«caf«(«s bolryoidts Sm., E- 4 Zeyn., Boswellia sp., Persen infoa Spreng,, 

i::::J^lur«rcpiaU,PlacroxvIon^ 

Wprisitcasp., ^ numl^r ot s^ mahogany are given as fo lows. (1) 

bC) roctof Anchusultnc(ortoL.,andal2 c ,doralo L. and its vanetic, C. 

^ *• The discu6Q6a • T aa T tnodoro Hassk., C. 

fibers, wood parenchyma, and rays.wnicu 

odor<Ua.-Eloke Gerry. Amer. Forest. 79: 

fr V Farming the forest for a pine crop. plantations as 

6297. Raxdabo, C. E. Farming ftnancial value oi white ? jpJ 

250. 5 fig. 1®3.-This art.c e ^ p, Pbe dangers to the crop, 

paying investinents to arm p^it.— Chu*- H- 

especially of the whi e p -20 '215 

q I TheParaniplneofBratil. Amer. Forest. 29. 

6298 . Rrxono,S.J. TheP Sp, Amer. 12B: 8(P81. 5^7- 

6299. Rbcobo, S. .''• J^^'g^p'g^^todstnd’ grades of lumber 
This popular article gives facts tegaro g 

by the home builder.-Cto. H. 01 . School ofFo^^ 

5-;r.s -F “F 

sumption is 80,000 cubic ee . jO to 20 per cent of workmen ^ jpg an inds®” 
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condition of the skin of the type of "dermatitia venenata.” It is soluble in alkalies but is 
precipitated by acids. The trouble is rarely of a serious nature and usually responds promptly 
to treatment.— K. H. Chapman. 

6301 . Rhodes, G. H. Perpetuating the redwoods. Amer. Forest. 29; 147-152. 6 fig. 
1923.— Cabfornia stands among the leading states in regard to constructive forest laws, 
having begun to formulate them as early as 1885. Reforestation in the redwood region began 
in 1843, when the first sawmill was built in Mill Valley; for, as soon as the redwood trees 
were cut, sprouts sprang from the stumps, and at present there are 10 or more good trees 
where 1 stood in the virgin forest. Since lumbering began, approximately | of the virgin 
forest area has been cut over and approximately J of this has been cleared for farming. At 
the present rate of cutting, the remaining timber will last 140 years. An increased rate 
may reduce the time to 70 or 100 years. Second-growth redwood is flourishing on practically 
all the cut-over land that is not being farmed. The age of this new timber is 1-75 years and 
there are stands with as high as 130,000 board feet to the acre. While the second growth 
redwood will not be as large when cut for lumber as are the trees of the virgin forests, the 
stand will be much more dense and uniform, making the yield per acre greater than the average 
yield from the virgin forests. Both virgin timber and second growth are protected from loss 
and fire damage by the owners, individually and through co-operating associations, ably 
assisted by the counties and the State Board of Forestry. In 1921 the area burned over was 
4,200 acres, with a loss of only $1.04 an acre. — Chaa. H. Olis. 

6302. Ricalto.v, J. Russian white birch— rare tree of a thousand uses. Amer. Forest. 
29; 153-154. S Jig. 1923.— This is a popular article on Betula alba, its growth under Russian 
conditions and its use by the peasantry. — Chas. //. Otis. 

3303. SoH. Bestinunungea fiber Waldabtriebe in der Tschecho-Slowakel. [Regulation 
of cutting in Czechoslovakia.) Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 38 : 363-364. 1923.— Forest owners who 
are not operating under a fixed working plan are required to notify the proper officials 4 
weeks in advance of intended cutting. Cutting is not allowed in stands less than 60 years 
old in case of high forest, and 20 years for coppice or coppice-with-standards. The area cut 
over yearly may not exceed for tracts of high forest under 50 hectares, or s'sfor larger tracts; 
tor coppice the limits are and respectively.— IV. N. Sparkawk. 

6304. Sob. Mecklenburgisches Waldschutzgesetz. [Mecklenburg’s forest protection 
law.) Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 38 : 31.5. 1923.— Mecklenburg-Schwcrm adopted a forest protec- 
tion law on March 10, 1923. It provides that cut-over land must be restocked within 3 years; 
existing denuded land suitable for forest production must be replanted; no further forest 
destruction is allowed; owners of les.s than 25 hectares of forest may manage it as they please; 
the owner of 25-100 hectares must secure the approval of the authorities if he intends to cut 
over more than 4 per cent of the area in any 1 year; and the owner of over 100 hectares must 
follow an approved working plan, under the guidance of a trained forester, unless he himself 
can qualify as a forester. — IV. N. Sparhawk. 

6305. Schneider. Die Buchenschildlaus (Cryptococcus fagl) in der Revierforsterel 
Burgsteinfurt 1, W. [The beech scale.) Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 38 : 305-308. 1923.— The dam- 
age resulting from attacks of this insect is discussed, and methods of control are suggested. 

IV. N . Sparhawk. 

6306. Seitz. Fraget die Eichen, wle sie wachsen. [Ask of the oaks, how they grow.) 
Zeitschr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. S4: 321-330. 1922.— The author discusses the retrogression of 
native oak stands (Q. pedunculata and Q. sessUiflora) and the problem of preserving and 
extending good stands. Because of overlapping of sites and flowering periods, hybrid races 
nave been produced. Racial variation studies such as have been made with pine should be 
“dertaken with the oaks. Foresters are concerned chiefly with the dominance of charao- 
tcHstics influencing the habit of the tree, and with selecting and propagating those individuals 
'*>>ich express the desired characteristics and can pass them on to their progeny.— J . Eoeser. 
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6307. Show, S. B., and E. I. Kotok. The occurrence of llghtidug storms 
forest fires In CallfomU, Monthly Weather Rev. 51: 175-180. Fig, 

10-year period 1911-1020, 77 per cent of the fires caused by lightning occurred ' ^ 
August, which are also the months of highest temi^rature. Most storms caus^^ 
few fires, but as high as 3^ fires have been set by a single storm. Well defined*^^^ 
ning zones,” exist where fires are frequently set, in which there is a striking 
heavy storms. A aeries of maps shows these features.— E. N, M unrw. ^ 

6308. StiDwoaTH, G. B. The age of Monterey cypress. Amer. Forest sn wa 

$Jig. 1923.-Popular.-aos.H.Otis. ' ‘'^^271. 


6309. Sweet, C. V. Further experiments in the alr-seasonlng of Indian timbers 
general recommendations as to seasoning methods. Indian Forest Rec. 9®; 147-226 24! 

PI. i-6. 1922.— Natural methods of seasoning timber are possible for most of the important 
Indian species, though kiln drying is much more satisfactory. Seasoning in the log is gene 1 ! 
unsatisfactory because of splitting and checking. The best results are obtained from green 
conversion if the timber is handled soon after cutting and properly stacked and proteetBd 
though many species may be girdled 18 months in advance to facilitate handling. Those 
that are severely damaged by insects should ordinarily not be treated in this way, When 
logs can not be sawn immediately, special precautions should be taken to prevent damage, 
water storage being the best method. Good seasoning depends largely upon the degree of 
protection given the lumber from sun and wind, and the season of cutting, while the r&le 
varies markedly with the species and with the local climate. Complete data arc given for 
53 species.— £. y. Munns. 


6310. TfiEscKow, VON. Forstwirtschaftllcher RiickbUck auf das Jahr 1921. [Forest 
economic review for 1921.} Zcitschr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54 : 257-289. 1922.— The review 
takes up the economic situation of forest industry in Germany under the following headings; 
the general economic situation, which in 1921 was one of the darkest in German histoiy; 
conditions of the construction market; iudeinnity payments of forest products; the course 
of lumber prices ; the situation in the most important countries exporting lumber to OtTTEiany; 
economic measures, including the problem of increasing the cutting budget; the econodc 
situation in East Prussian forests; organization and legal questions; silvicultural questions, 
mainly centered upon the discussion of the continuous management system, which is begio* 
ning to receive the eager attention of private owners; the oak tan-bark question; secondary 
forest products; and a financial statement and summary of Prussian forests. InlSlSexpeadi* 
tores amounted to 39 per cent of receipts; in 1919, 31; in 1920, 13; in 1921, 34, and in 1922, 42 
per cent. Through the Versailles treaty 636,000 hectares have been lost, the present area ^ 
the Prussian state forests being 2,416,008 hectares. Numerous tables are given.—/- 


6311. Va.V8elow. Wlrtschaftszfcle uad Wlrtscbaftsverfahren Im Hoebspessart^ ( ^ 
and methods of management in the Upper Spessart.l Forstwisa. Centralbl. 45; TU ‘ 
1923. — The objects and principles of manr^cment of the ‘Tligh" Speasart from 16 
present time are descried. This division of the Speasart forest containa 19,92 cc 1 
and the stand consists of hardwoods chiefly (80,4 per cent), including oak (1 ■ j 
and beech (63.1 per cent). The old oaks, 300-800 years old, which are 
cabinet wood, are the result of the early form of management. The large-crow 
were left to form a forest cover and furnish maat, while the more slender, sma 
oaks and the beech were taken out for the construction of castles and for 
for a few pure oak stands starting early in the I7th century, there was Utt e 
of oak, hence the present scarcity of oak timber between 120 and 300 years 0 
the silvicultural system was changed, using a form of shclterwood cutting, ^ 
rotation for beech, later extended to 12U-130 years. Natural reproduction 0 ^^opted, 
follow, but considerable was planted. In the late iSTO's a selection me 
For various reasons there was not sufficient young timber in the stand for t i 
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(ind the careless and destructive methods of logging and skidding destroyed a great deal o' 
the reproduction which started. A strip- or "border”- cutting system, using the shelterwood 
method, is recommended. This will secure immediate natural reproduction of beech, and 

openings should be planted with conifers.— r. N. Sparhawk. 

6312 . VoRKAMPEF. Baumhohenmesser. [A tree hypsometer.] Deutsch.Forstzeitg. 38: 
244-245. 1923. The instrument described is very simple to make, easy to use, yet sufBciently 
accurate. It does not require measurement of the distance between tree and observer. — 
W. N. Sparhawk. 

6313. Wilson, Ernest H. Northern trees in southern lands. Jour. Arnold Arboretum 
4 : 61-90. 1923.— The paper deals with the introduction of trees of the northern hemisphere, 
chiefly North American and European, into South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. After 
some remarks on the forest wealth and the forest problems of the southern lands, the behavior 
of northern soft-wood trees in the southern hemisphere is discussed. The most valuable is 
Pinus Tddioia D. Don, though it is of little importance in its native country) in most parts 
of the southern hemisphere where it has been planted it grows rapidly and yields 3 crops of 
merchantable timber per century. Other pines which have proved of value are P. pina&t&r 
Ait., P. piMo, L., P. canariensis Smith, P. longifolia Roxb., P. pondcrosa Dough) many of 
the Mexican pines also are doing well. Pseudotsuga laxifolia Brit, is promising in some parts 
of Australia as is Larix decidua Mill. Cedrus and several Cupreasus and Juniperus species 
are growing well and are promising. Of little forestal value are Abies, Picea, Tsuga, Chamce- 
cypariSf Thuja, Cunning hamia, Cryptomeria and others. None of the hardwood trees has 
proved of great importance, except poplar and willow) most others, though successfully 
used as ornamental and avenue trees, grow too slowly to be of value for forest planting. A 
chapter on southern trees in northern lands concludes the paper. Exicalyptus is named as 
the only one which has proved of great value in various parts of the northern hemisphere; 
while many others have been introduced, such as species of Acacia, Grevillea, Leucadendron, 
Sophora, Araucaria, Cordyline; they are planted chiefly as ornamental trees . — Alfred Rehder. 
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Orland E. White, Editor 

(See also In this issue Entries 6142, 6184, 6197, 6217, 6220, 6225, 6231, 6232, 6233, 6251, 6253, 
6373, 6381, 6384, 6392, 6415, 6455, 6456, 6457, 6458, 6480, 6481, 6511, 6533, 6647, 6703, 6704.) 

6314. Bean, R. Bennett. Notes on the body form of man. 2nd Internat. Congress 
Eugenics. Vol. II. Eugenics in race and state. 7~i9. Williams & Wilkins Co.: Baltimore, 
1923. — This paper deals chiefly with stature and sitting height, under the following heads: 
sitting height throughout the world) standards for stature, sitting height and sitting height 
ludex) morphologic index; American whites and negroes, and Filipinos; growth of sitting 
height; and the relation of sitting height to type. The materials include measurements by 
tile author of 6,219 men, women and children, American whites and negroes, and Filipinos; 
^cords of other authors representing about 45,000 persons from 396 groups of peoples through- 
out the world. Two other groups have been reported by Giuffrida-Ruggeri numbering 44,929 
Swedes and 119,571 Spaniards. In both sexes, Europe has the greatest sitting height, the 
Pacific Islands the least, America and Asia are next to Eurojw and Africa next to the Pacific 
Islands, The modal stature of the four great continental masses of peoples is represented 
oy that of Europe and Asia, 165 cm. for o’ with North America slightly higher, Africa much 

slier and Central America much lower. The records from Africa are not from the true 
6^sroes but are from mixed American, Bantu, Nilotic, Nigerian, etc., and the records from 
utral America are of Indians mixed with Spanish. The modal stature for 9 is taken as 
155 cm. The modal standard sitting height for Europe, Asia, and North America is 
^ ove 85 cm., and for Africa, Central America and the Pacific it is 85 cm. or less for the o’ . 
about 80 for the 9 . The modal sitting height index of Europe and America is about 
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52.5, of Asia 53.5, and of Africa 48.0-50.0. The sitting height index of the true negro is h, 
represented by that of 9 groups from Central Africa with indices varying from <7.9 ^ 1^' 
The normal standards are given for both d* and 9 : (males) stature 165.0 cm., sitting t ■ if* 
85 cm., sitting height index 52.5; (females) stature 155.0 cm., sitting height W 
sitting height index 53.5. The morphologic index is a number representing 
percentage difference between racial means and a standard taken as a basis for eomputi ^ 
the percentage difference. This standard should be as near the average of the 4 
masses of peoples as possible with present knowledge; it may have to be revised and may chal 
in the course of time. The morphologic index may be used with any factor, either actua^l 
measurements or indices. The most distinctive characteristic of the morphologic index for 
stature is the low index for Central America and the Pacific. For sitting height the morpho- 
logic index is high for Europe, Asia, and North America, and low for Central America, The 
morphologic index for the sitting height index is high for Asia and extremely low for Afrits. 
In the sitting height index for outlying groups, the lowest index is among the Australians 
and the highest among the Eskimos. Closely related to the Australians are the Negroes, 
Negritos, Melanesians, and East Indians; and closely related to the Eskimos are the Sibe- 
rians, Chinese, Ainos, and Pigmies of Africa. A low index relates to the negroes except in 
the case of the Pigmies, and a high index to peoples of low stature who live under adverse 
conditions. The stature of the American whites and negroes is about the same, but that of 
the Filipinos is 10 cm. less. The sitting height of the three groups is different, the negroes 
being nearer the Filipinos than to the whites. The sitting height index is the same for the 
whites and Filipinos but it is lower tor the negroes. The negroes are hybrid Alro-Americsns 
with a preponderance of white blood. The Filipinos are from all parts of the Philippines, 
with a considerable Negrito blood but with a larger proportion of Chinese and European. 
The Chinese and Negrito nentraliae each other because the former has a high sitting height 
index and the latter a low one, therefore the index is the same as for the European or white. 
The sitting height index is lowest in girls between the ages of 12 and 14, and in boys between 
the ages of 14 and 16. This is the period when the lower extremities are ceasing to grow 
rapidly and the torso or bust is beginning to grow rapidly. The bust of the girls is absolutely 
longer than that of the boys between the ages of 10 and 15. The period of most rapid powth 
in sitting height in girls is from 11 to 13 years, and in boys from 14 to 16 years; the girls are 
precocious and the boys retarded. The Asiatic seems to have a short youth and long adoles- 
cence, because the lower extremities are retarded early iu their growth, and the bust is acce • 
erated early and retarded late in its growth. The adult Asiatic has a long torso and sbo 
lower extremities. The African seems to have a long youth and a short adolescence b an 
the lower extremities grow to a late age and the rapid growth of the sitting heig _ ^ 
short. The adult African has a short torso and long lower extremties. The P 
intermediate between the Asiatic and African in the growth of both the ^ 
tremities. This varies with the type. Selected cases are given to show 
ditions that may be found among the American whites and negrMS, “ 
are separated those below 170 cm. stature, and finally each of the 3 
vided into 3 other types. The records are all of cP. The be found 

throughout the negro is discernible by reason of the lower index. s®cult and 

among the people of any group but any clear separation of . .j *5 psdes are 

The extreme eases are easily discerned, but the interniemaie 


Jour. Heredity 


or less relative. 

more difficult to detect.—/?. Bennett Bean. 

6315. Bell, Alexasdeb Graham. Saving the sli-nippled breed. ^ mulli- 

99-111. to fig. 1923.-A summary is presented of . (jock that alwU® 

nippled, twin-bearing strain of sheep. At the time of his deat e sstisfa*' 

bore twins and triplets, but whether the character is hereditary 

torily proved.— ff. C. Cook. 

6316. Benders, A. M. Onie constitutle. [Out 

1920.— The author discusses the Galenian theory of disease and 1 s 
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until Virchow in 1894 brought forth the organic (ceil) theory; the effect of the latter on the 
^vancement of the knowledge of diseases is considered.— The author accepts Lubarseh's 
definition of disease, “that tendency of the organism, which determines the manner of reaction 
to stimuli;” and of disposition, “that tendency of the organism, which enables external 
influences to act as stimuli.” For example, serophulous constitution; the disposition allows 
the tubercle bacillus to gain a foothold, and the constitution determines that the patient 
becomes serophulous.— The theory of an hereditary constitution, determined at fertilization 
of the egg-cell, as advanced by Tandler, Hart and Hijmans van den Bergh, is discussed. — 
Certain diseases are recognized as hereditary. These, if appearing regularly in the same 
manner in the same family, may be due to 1 factor, as for instance amaurotic idiocy. About 
60 abnormalities (diseases) are listed as hereditary. — The advance of investigations during 
the last 1()~15 years is noted. Experiments of Goldmann, Arnold and others regarding cell 
functions, cell fermentations, permeability of cell walls, excretion of cells, degeneration of 
cells, etc., are discussed. Degeneration giving rise to organic nerve diseases has been but 
little studied. The accumulation of waste in the cells and the increased function of the cell 
is very dangerous for the cell. Diseased conditions might also be caused by absence of cell 
functions.— Dietetics are corrective methods against such conditions. — The theory of deter- 
mination of hereditary influences in the cell is next discussed, including nuclear and cyto- 
plasmic inheritance. Small differences, enlargements, etc., in localization may appear in 
the different members of a family. — The author believes that the possibility of small changes 
in the egg plasm is greater than changes in chromosomes during nuclear division, and that 
"localisation” influenced by plasma, as the seat of the material, is more logical than that it 
should be influenced by nuclear chromosomes. — The constitution then has its origin in the 
germ and is a problem of heredity. — Peter J. Klaphaak. 

6317. Benedict, R. C. Artificial varieties under natural conditions. Jour. Heredity 14: 
11W16. 1 fig. 1923. — A horticultural variety (Whitmani) of the Boston fern has grown 
wild in Florida for 12 years, maintaining its typical form with no greater change than would 
be expected under unfavorable greenhouse conditions. The original plant has spread until 
about 2 square rods of ground are irregularly covered. — R. C. Cook. 

6318. Chevalieb, A. Le cotonnier Pima. (Pima Cotton.] [Rev. of: Kearney, Thomas 
H. Heritable variations in an apparently uniform variety of cotton. Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 
227-242. 1921.] Rev. Bot. Appl. et Agric. Coloniale 2: 24, 25. 1922. 

6319. Clark, Hubert L. The distribution and derivation of some New England echlno- 
derms. Amer. Nat. 57: 229-237. 1923.— There are sufficient data on the distribution of 40 
of the 46 species of echinoderms known to occur on the New England coast to permit an inter- 
pretation of their derivation. Thirty-two of these are of northern origin and 8 of southern 
origin. The data on the distribution of these echinoderms indicate that; fl) they have a 
tiorthern origin with few exceptions; (2) they have little tendency to form endemic species 
or Varieties on these coasts ; (3) they are representatives of genera that in warmer seas become 
differentiated into numerous constant forms. Some details are given of the distribution and 
place of origin of Slrongylocentrotus drohachiensiSj Crossoiter papposus, Opkiopholis aculeota, 
^rbacia punclulata, Asterias forbesi, A. vulgaris, Leptosynapta inhaerens. Geo. T. Hargitt, 

6320. Conklin, E. G. Problems of organic adaptation. Rice Inst. Pamphlet 8: 299-380. 
1921. The 3 lectures which constituted this course at the Rice Institute are entitled respec- 
tively; fitness in the living world; the mechanism of adaptation; mechanism, vitalism, and 
’^^^ology. — J. R, Schramm. 

6321. Davis, B. M. Species, pure and impure. Science 55: 107-114. 1922.— The 
conception of species as modified by extended knowledge is discussed. The author states 

chiefly as the result of genetical studies of the near present there are 2 conceptions of 
^Pftcies: (1) The pure species as conceived by Darwin and others, which, as expressed in the 
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terminology of the modern geneticist, is homo*ygou8 for all genes 


responsible for the 


the 


species 


characters other than those of sex or sex-linked characters. For the latter 
is heterozygous in either the c? or 9 individual, at least where animal forms " 
sideration. The author does not agree with Lotsy’s definition : "A species is the 
individuals of the same hereditary composition, forming but one kind of repro/ r ^ 
since it calls for the absolutely pure race, almost an abstraction in higher a-- ' 

(2) The impure species, the germplasm of which in the diploid condition 


heterozygous. It is therefore clearly hybrid in its genetical constitution ^ 

shows little or no evidence of segregation, thus breeding true or neflrlv *. ^ ^ 


of genes affecting characters other than those associated with sex, and which ther f 


shows little or no evidence of segregation, thus breeding true or nearly true to tv " 
may be due to: (a) the death, sterility, or the failure of maturation of classes 
eliminating the possibilities of development of whole groups of segregates; (b) the 
gametes to produce in conjugation viable zygotes due to diverse conditions amon 
the presence of lethal factors —Thus are left favored gametes, which carry between th^ 
those genes which in combination reproduce the impure heterozygous germinal constitution 
the parent stock.— As an example of an impure species the author refers to Oenothera Lamarck 
iana used by de Vries in his explanation of the mutation theory and to 0. ^^o-hamaxckiana 
an impure synthetic species selected by selfed seed for 6 generations by the author from hybrid 
ancestry, and which agrees in all essential characteristics with 0. Lamarckiana. The author 
states that most species of OeTwlkera are impure. One, however, a line of 0. jranckma he 
regards as most nearly a pure Oenothera species. It gave 87.3 per cent of germination 
Among 1,425 plants (52 of which died as seedlings) no exceptions to type were prefsent and 
crosses with francucana pollen showed that the Fi's were uniform, indicating that pollen 
was genetically alike. Cytological studies showed a regular pairing at meiosis.— -The author 
treats in condensed form the use of the theory of lethals in Oenothera and Droso-pkila hypotb- 
eses, showing the similarity of one to the other. He then discusses the appearance among 
certain plants of : self-sterility, e.g., chicory ; free or open cross-pollination, e.g., corn ; and con- 
sequences of inbreeding, e.g.,Crepis. — .Another type of impure species is mentioned as existing 
only in certain types or groups of plants, e.g., violets, blackberries, tree fruits, etc., perpetu* 
ated by vegetative means.— The author concludes with the question as to wliether the im- 
pure species should be grouped for convenience as collective species.— Peter 


6322. Dock, Russel W. Colors of short-hom cattle. Jour, of Heredity 14: 65-75, 
6 fig. 1923.— Tracing color-inheritance by means of the data contained in the Herd-bnoks 
of the Short-Horn Breeder’s Association brings in many chances of error, because of inaccu- 
rate registration. In tracing 11,685 matings, and corresponding with breeders in doubtful 
cases, it is concluded that red is the basic color in Short-horns, and that white is "due to the 
absence of any color factor.” Red-and-White represents the red factor in the beterozygoui 
condition, in the absence of the roan “extension factor.” Roan is considered to be due to 
the presence of an extension factor when the factor for red is heterozygous. A table isinclu e 
giving the data obtained in tracing these matings. — R. C. Cook. 

6323. East, E. M. Weatherwaxon maize endosperm. IRev. of; Weatherwax, Paul 

A rare carbohydrate in waxy maize. Genetics 7; 568-572. 1922 (see Bot. Absts. 1 , ° 
3281).] Science 57: 416-418. 1923. (See also Bot. Abats. 12, Entry 6337.] 

6324. Ellisqeb, T. Metodertll Analys af StamtavIermedHensyntil Indavl og^^^^^ 

skab. [Methods for analyses of genealogies In respect of Inbreeding and re a ^ 
Nordiak Jordbrugsforskning 1921: 49-66. 3 jig. 1921. — The author discusses 
ficients of inbreeding, relationship and partial inbreeding indices and 
fications for the purpose of bringing all measurements of inbreeding and re a lo 
same scale. He points out the desirability of coefficients of total inbreeding an ^ 
and a total relationship inbreeding index, the last to measure the 
breeding that is due to relationship between the sire and d&m.Sewall rig 
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6325. Engledow, F. L. The inheritance of glume length In a wheat cross (coot.). 
Jour. Genetics 13:79-100. 1^3.— Previous work carried through the Fs generation [see Bot. 
Absts. 8, Entry 253] was continued through the 2 succeeding generations but only upon glume 
length of the Polish wheat of the Polish-Kubanka cross. The material and methods were 
scrutinized with great care but nothing was found to warrant a conclusion different than the 
one previously announced, — that the extracted Polish glume length in all cases was approx- 
imately 20 per cent shorter than the parental glume length. Further studies in the inheri- 
tance of solidness of straw did not show that these results had to do with “shift” in mean 
glume length.— Although double fertilization occurs in wheat no evidence could be found of 
the presence of more than I endosperm type in the Fi endosperms borne by the Fi plant. It 
is presumed that the endosperm is maternal in its nature. — An attempt was made to explain 
the nature of “shift” in glume length by the multiple factor hypothesis but in this cross this 
was found impossible although it is still a matter of uncertainty whether the phenomenon of 
"shift” is distinct from multiple factor action.— L. R. Waldron. 

6326. Ernst, Alfred, Chromosomenzahl und Rassenhildung. [Chromosome number 
ind species formation.] Vierteljahrsschr. Naturf . Ges. Zurich 67 : 7A-10S. 1922.— A summary 
and discussion are presented of the literature on the origin of new types of plants differing 
in chromosome number from the stock from which they came as a result of: (1) mutation, 
(2) action of outer influences, (3) hybridization between forms with different chromosome 
numbers. — Margaret C. Mann. 

6327. Etheridpe, W. C., W. H. Etster, and L. J. Stadleb. A genetic analysis of maize. 
Missouri Agric,. Exp, Sta. Bull. 197. 69 p. 1922. — Brief notes are given on the inheritance 
of zigzag culms and scarred endosperm in maize, and also on the relative frequency of cross- 
ing-over in megasporogenesis and microsporogenesis. Papers dealing with these several 
subjects in detail have appeared elsewhere [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entries 17S3, 3167, 3168].— 
J. H. Kempion. 

6328. Fairchild, Milton. Pure science work In higher eugenics. 2nd Intemat' 
Congress Eugenics. Vol. II. Eugenics in race and state. SSS-SSO. Williams and Wilkins 
Co. : Baltimore, 1923, — Educationists throughout the country are looking to students of science, 
having to do with human life, for “adequate and.reliable generalizations for use in deciding 
what education ought to be given boys and girls as a preparation for their lives as fathers 
and mothers in the homes of the nation.” — Charlotte Elliott. 

6329. Gowen, J.W., AND M. R. CovELL. Studies In milk secretion. XII. Transmitting 
Qualities of Holstein-Frlesian sires for milk yield, butter fat percentage and butter fat. 
Maine Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 301. S53~S08. S Jig. 1921.— A study is reported of Holstein- 
Frieaiaa advanced registry sires to determine their ability to transmit milk yield, butter 
fat percentage, and butter fat to their offspring. One hundred and eleven sires were found 
to have had 2 or more tested daughters from tested dams, all of which had met advanced 
registry requirements. The transmitting ability of the bulls is measured by the increase 
or decrease shown by the daughters (after making suitable age corrections). The names 
and numbers of the sires, the number of daughter-dam pairs, the net difference, and a con- 
tlsnaed record (by quartiles), showing the relative level within the breed of the individual 
dams and daughters, is presented for each of the characters studied. It is shown that only 
J of the sires increased their daughter's yield 2 . times its probable error and only 3 lowered 
sir yield a similar amount. No significant differences in inbreeding, relationship, or in 
6 ancestry of these animals could be found. Essentially similar results were found for 

fat percentage and production. A comparison of transmitting ability of sires and sons 
save no clear evidences of heredity. A study of 2 major groups of sires, those with daughters 
their dams in both milk yield and butter fat percentage, and thiae inferior in 
yielded no significant differences in inbreeding, relationship of sire and dam, 
groups with random sires, none of whose daughters had 
, again brought out no important differences in ancestry. 


A comparison of both 
registry requirements 
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6330. Guyer, M. F. lotemal secretions and acquired characters. [Rev 
HAM, J. T. Hormones and heredity, xx-^-t^p. Macmillan Co.: New Yo kio 
Heredity 14: 136-138. 1923.— The reviewer points out that Cunningham uses th 
monea'' "in a much wider sense than is warranted by our actual knowledee 

K®* n. C. Cook. 

6331. Harris, J. Arthtjr, and H. R. Lewis. The correlation between th 
beginning and the time of cessation of laying In the first and second laying year in ^ 
fowl. Genetics 8; 37-74. 10 dtagr. 1923.— Records on 443 White Leghorns mad 
their first 2 years at the Vineland Contest are reported. Correlation cnpffi^’ ^ 


reported as follows: (1) time of beginninglaymgonthe2year8, r = . 2295" r2'i tirr, c ^ 

. - .Li. . o . .. . .. .. .. ' oUesBatiftn 


of laying on the 2 years, r= . 5020; (3) time of beginning to lay the Ist 


year and cessation of 


laying the Ist year, r=.2439; (4) time of beginning to lay the 2nd year and time of cessati 

laying the 2nd year, t = .3969; (5) the time of cessation of laying the Ist year and beginniMt 
lay the 2nd year, r = .5007 ; and (6) time of beginning to lay the Ist year and ceasing to lay 
2nd year, r = .1561 . The correlation factors indicate the e.xialence of a positive relatiocslii^ 
in the 6 groupings made.— F. A. Hays. ^ 

6332. Heribert-Nilsson, Nils. Krltische Betrachtungen und foktorlelle ErklSning 
der Laeta^yelutina-Spaltung bel Oenothera. [Critical considerations and factorial Inter- 
pretatlonofthelaeta-velutlnasegregationinOenothera.} Hereditasl : 312-342. Sjig. 1920 — 
A study of the literature regarding the lacla-vclulina segregation (or similar segregations) 
in Oenothera showed that de Vries obtained from the vchiina 9 X laeia^^ crosses, only Icelo. 
Renner, however, obtained from the same cross mainly 0. Lamarckiana and only a small 
number of 0. laeta. The author repeating the cross found neither laela nor Lamarckiana 
alone, but mainly a 3rd distinctive type. He believes that both de Vries and Renner obtained 
this same type, but that both classified it according to specific characters which proved their 
theories. The new type was Lamarckiana-Wke in the vegetative parts and hiennis-like in 
the floral parts. The author calls this type ambigua. Ambigua buds are smaller and barrel* 
shaped in contrast with Lamarckiana buds, which are large and cone-shaped. They are 
similar to 0. biennis buds, but larger and coarser and colored reddish-brown. The flowers 
vary in size between those of Fi laeta X biennis. The flower shape is most like 
the style is short, the floral internodes (inflorescence) are shorter, and the fruits are reddish- 
striped and more horizontal than in Latnarckiana. The vegetative parts are like Lamofch- 
tana, the branching ia more erect. About } of tlic Fi of the ambigua type were very mych 
like Lamarckiana, with only a slight difference in flower size. Some have very large flowers 
and a very long pistil, others have shorter flowers and shorter pistils which do not reach 
above the stamens. — Besides plants of the ambigua type, laeta plants were obtained by the 
author in his cross. In all crosses of this type laeta appears in very small numbers.— de 
Vries finding “only laeta’' must have classified ambigua and Lamarckiana as modified heia, 
because he mentions that “some laeta were Lamarckiana-Vike.’' Renner on the other han i 
finding mostly Lamarckiana, mentions difTerence in flower size, grouping therefore 
under Lamarckiana . — The author regards flower size as aii important factor, which up o 
present has usually been leftuut of consideration. In the cross biennis X 
fiower-flize is dominant over large. 0. biennis contains therefore the factor B (ema 
size). The Fi is then small-flowered independent of type. F* as found by (J 
and the author is mainly smalf-flowered, in 1 Fa, 33 small-flowered, 14 large- 
obtained. — Besides flower size, If influences also type of branching, length o m 
inflorescence, direction of buds and fruits, and form of buds and flowers. It is t us a ^ ^ 
factor. Renner's “albicans complex" influencing only white veins 
Lamarckiana has white veins. It does not influence other characters, r ng^lbicac 
(factor for white veins) as opposite to R (red veins) is therefore the same as ^ 
complex.”— The author, not agreeing with Renners homozygotic theory (m 
zygotes are lethal), accepts the presence of 2 factors, L and V, which ® ^ tl^en 0<>> 

for one another, so that no “positive” hombzygotes are formed. Larnarc ^ girea 

as only the gametes Lv and IV are formed; biennis ia Uvv. 0. biennis X 
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then the following combinationa: Iv X Lv and Iv X IV or Lhv and llVv. which, being heterozy- 
gotic, are viable. The acceptance of the factor B in this scheme as belonging to biennii 
explains the appearance of ambigiM in the cross laela-velutina. The author claims that hia 
explanation by factorial (Mendelian) inheritance does away with the de Vriesian hypothesis 
of 2 lethal factors and a special mutation process.— The blandina (velutina) and simplex 
(laela) types obtained by de Vries from selfed Lamarckiana can be explained by the author’s 
hypothesis of 2 factors, L and F, which may sometimes combine (about once in 100,000 times), 
but which are highly repulsive to one another. The gametes are formed in the following 
ratio: 1 LV : 100,000 Lv: 100,000 IV: 1 lv. All positive combinations (5 of all combinations), i.e., 
those containing either LLorVV or both, are lethal; the negative ones are vital.— The author 
states finally that most if not all of the diffcrencea in observations on Oenothera phenomena 
are due to the terminology used. Mutation is complicated segregation (repulsion, homozy- 
gote elimination, heterogamy); complex inheritance is pleiotrophy; nuclear chimaera means 
the formation of pure gametes, and abnormal ratios are due to certation, i.e., a 
different power of growth of genotypically different pollen tubes. An English summary con- 
cludes the paper.— J. Klaphaak. 

6333. Hertwig, PAtTLA. Der bisherige Stand der erbanalytischen Untersuchungen an 
Hiihnern. [The present status of genetic investigations in poultry.] Zeitschr. Indukt. 
Abstomm.- u. Vererb. 30: 183-254. 1923.— This paper furnishes a very complete review of 
work done on the many phases of poultry breeding. Most of the important genetic work 
OQ this problem has been presented in comprehensive form. The paper furnishes a valuable 
summary and reference list.— F. A. Hays. 

6334. Hunt, H. R. The Allegheny College birth rate. Jour. Heredity 14: 50-00, 139- 
144. I fig. 1923, — In this statistical study of the birth rate of the graduates of Allegheny 
College it develops that “the birth and marriage rates have remained fairly constant for 
graduates of Allegheny College (classes of 1870-1899), but the group has probably fallen 
somewhat short of producing enough children to replace itself.” — R. C. Cook. 

0333. Johnson, Roswell H. Mate selection. 2nd Intemat. Congress Eugenics. Vol. 
I. Eugenics, genetics, 'and the family. 4i6-^tS5. Williams & Wilkins Co.; Baltimore, 1923. — 
Assortive mating in man accentuates attributes, tending to confine high attainment to certain 
strains, and to restrict defects to other strains. Mate selection may be influenced by the 
possession of a particular quality, in which case the intensity of that quality among descend- 
ants may eventually come to lie outside the normal range of variation of the race. Matings 
Clay be the result of preference, though the precise reason for the choice may or may not 
be recognized by the suitor. The range of effective mating can be restricted by differential 
death rates of the sexes, geographical and social segregation, celibacy, sterility, and delayed 
marriage. — The importance of beauty is frequently overemphasized. Stability, persistence, 
judgment, etc., in women are likely to be undervalued by men. Public record of the results 
of mental tests is desirable as an aid to intelligent choices of mates. The racial usefulness 
of superior persons consists largely in having offspring, which will pass on their excellent 
^lualities to posterity. Superior women should not persistently insist on excessively high 
qualifications in a mate, for such an attitude may entirely prevent their marrying. Steril- 
ity resulting from venereal disease is probably on the whole eugenic, because of its greater 
frequency among mentally inferior persons. Laws restricting the diffusion of the knowledge 
of birth control are undesirable, for such control should be applied on a eugenic basis.— H, 
ft. Hunt. 


6336. Kahn, E, [German rev. of: Fuchs, W. Psychiatrischerbblologische Korrela- 
tlonsphanomenologle. (Study of psychiatric-genetic correlation phenomena.) Zeitschr, 
Gea. Neurol, u. Psvchiatriefi9: 158-168. 1921.1— Zeitschr Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 
^ 0 ^ 139 . 1922 . 
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fi3S7 Kbmpton, J. H. Erythrodextrin In msiie. [Rev. of; WEAiMBwii, Pira,. A 

rare carbohydrate in waxy maixe. ^“‘'5'3281,1 

Science 57; 556-557. 1923. [See also Bot. Abats. 12, Entry 6323.1 

6338 Knopf, S. A. Eugenics in Its relation to the tuhercnlosls problem. 2BdIateraat. 
Coneres^ Eugenics. Vol. II. Eugenics in race and state. f9S-S03. WilUams & Wilkins 
Co - Baltimore 1923.— While education and sanitation have done much to lower the tuber- 
culosia death rate from environmental causes, thousands of tuberculous individuals still die 
annually in spite of treatment, education, etc.-Direct bacillary transmission o' ' 

. i th.i the disease is no longer considered hereditary. Tuberi 


annnallv in spite of treatment, education, etc.— Uirect naciuary iransmission of tuberculosis 
ocnira so rarely that the disease is no longer considered hereditary. Tuberculous predia- 
rosition may, however, be inherited due primarily, the writer thinks, to the mingliug of the 

F, .......1.* I .nd circulation.— Any inherited predisposi*--'- - 


t ine Qiseaac uw aviuftw.. - — -- ^ ^ i pncuia- 

er be inherited due primarily, the writer thinks, to the mingliug of the 
hkodln the maternal and foetal circulation.-Any inherited predisposition hecomes manifest 
^d mortality is highest between the ages of 18 and 35. Since this is also the period when 
^triages are most frequently contracted it is at tks period that the importance of eugeeb 
Tits relation to the tuberculosis problem should be considcrcd.-When 2 individuals whose 
plaque indicates a tuberculous tendency marry their oSspring rarely escape the disease • 
^en the mother only is predisposed the children may or may not be weak and predisposed. 
The writer recommends obligatory examination of mdividuds wishing to marry, instrurt.ee 
in irnthood, and birth control clinics such as are held in Holland. He W.eves tte if the 
inpareninoo , ir a a wereaUackedfromtheeugemcaswellaBfromtheeuvi- 

*“'’"ental dde'Vr” would be hope' of the absolute eradication of the disease, but that with- 
tuberculosis wtl. not be oontrolled.-aarioltc »«, 

6339. EtPBPPma.^H. 

Vol. I. Eugemes, genetics an England a well-defined pauper group character- 

1923.-There is, in the Incoitenc' a^d fack oi morality. 

TOs^aJ^Tpoup shows a remarkable degree of assertive mating which is fostered by the 
Poor Law system.— H. B. Hunt. 

6340. Lundstboi., E. W, Heredtttble charac^rsofmaUeXIlL 

sweet defective and flint deiectlve. Jour. ‘ ^ j ^breeding in Golden Bantam 
types of heritable endosperm defects of maize "" ‘“...loi, /prove that the swcet-delective 

sweet corn and in Yellow Flint corn. a a or .^ . . .^ pj ^re conditioned by a 

kernels of the Golden Bantam variety are excessive in ^ ; th, pr„gres) 

simple, MeodeUan factor. A new mutanUype Jrecea^^^ 

of the experiment. The endosperm defect discovered m tb ^ t ,ibino eeedliW- 

due to a single factor. This factor is completely linked with wm 

—E. W. Lin<ktrom. 

6341 Lippimoott, W. A. Genes for the extension of 
Ainer Nat. 57 : 284-287. 1923.-Cro3ses were made to d'S'O reported bj 

te the extension of melanic pigment in poultry is ident^ with the h „ 

^pincott in Anadalusians^ A “dentals. All ofispring ^ 

Brahma, Buff Orpington, Rhode and that the bke-i 

blue This (act indicates that factors E" and E are o E — A. HaiJS' 

Anadalusian iT carried factor E- while the females earned factor 

6342 .L 0 Tsr, J. P. [Dutch rev. of: 

zwlschen EpUoblum hlrsutum undE. .‘^112 ® 1921 (see Bot. 

loWum hlrsutum and E. montanum.) ^ Analyse zweier Godc# ^ 

1290). (2) Rasmuson, H. Beltritge zu elner gen 
und Ihrer Bastarde. (Contribution to a R 
hybrids.) Hereditas 2: 143-289. Ipl.,*9/i9- 192Useel5o 
5:79-80. 1923 
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6343. Lotst, J. P. [Dutch rev. of; Beebe, William. A monograph of the pheasants. 
Vol.2. mp.,48pimcol.)Jfiff.,6maps. H.F.andG.Witherby: London, 19211 Genetica 
5:83-87. 1923. 

6344. Lotst, J. P. [Dutch rev. of: Beebe, William. A monograph of the pheasants. 
Vol. 3, m P-) 45 pi (H col), 4 maps. H. F. and G. Witherby: London, 1921 ] Genetica 
5: 88. 1923. 

6345. MANDEKifi, V. Die Vererbung einiger Eigenschaften bei Mats. [The genetics 
of several maize characters.] Zeitachr. Pflanzenzucht.9 : 23-34. 8 fig. 1923.--Comparisona 
of the progenies from different selections of Croatian Round corn showed length of ear to be 
inherited, conforming well with Galton’s law. Correlation was observed in the material 
studied between number of rows and length and circumference of ear, yield and length of ear 
and number of rows, length of ear and circumference and number of rows, circumferences of 
ear and of cob, and number of rows and circumferences of ear and of cob. The use of a pure 
line is considered essential in studying inheritance of characters in corn.— if. M. Sleece. 

6346. Mangelsdorp, P. G. The inheritance of defective seeds in maize. Jour. Heredil y 
14: 119-125. 5 jig. 1923. — The extensive inbreeding of corn for the purpose of isolating 
pure lines has brought to light a large number of defective seeds in which the endosperm is 
partially or completely aborted or in which the seed fails to go into the resting stage. These 
characters have been found in more than 30 American and several foreign varieties. Breeding 
experiments show that there are many distinct genetic types of this abnormality. — P. C. 
Mangehdorf. 

6347. Mj0bn, Jon A. Harmonic and disharmonic race crossings. 2nd Intemat Congress 
Eugenics. Vol. 11. Eugenics in race and state. 4^-61. Williams & Wilkins Co. : Baltimore, 
1923. — The writer cites examples to show that crossings between widely different races such 
as the Lapps and Norwegians may lower both the physical and mental level. From results 
of cros-sings between the races of rabbits he concludes that there are many striking analogies 
between the defects resulting from race crossing among humans and those resulting from race 
crossings in animals. While the author does not wish to draw conclusions from one race 
crossing he states that experience to date points decidedly in one direction and that until 
we have more definite knowledge of the effects of race crossings it would be wise to avoid 
crossings between widely different races. — Charlotte Elliott. 

6348. Moib, W. W. G. Clonal type selection in sugar cane. Facts about Sugar 16: 
133-135, 172-173, 232-233. 1923.— Type mutations, which may be isolated in pure lines, 
exist in sugar cane. The behavior of the progeny is the basis for the study of these type 
selections. The 1st field selection is of primary importance as this isolates the pure lines. 
Type selection of cane has given quick and surprising results in Hawaii. — C. W. Edgerton. 

6349. Nagai, Isaburo, and Shttichi Saito. Linked factors In soy-bean. Japanese 
Jour. Bot. 1 : 121-136. 1923.-’ln some genetic studies on soybeans there appeared a mutant 
which lacked pubescence. This character w'as found to be dominant over the presence of 
pubescence. The factor for glabrouaness, P, was linked to the factor M, for mottling in 
the seed coat, with a percentage of crossing over of 18,12. Glabrousness is accompanied by 
lessened vigor of growth and reduced assimilative activity. — The following factors for seed 
toat colors and patterns have been studied: C, responsible for the formation of the chromogenic 
Substance in the seed coat; c, same action as C, but to a slight extent. 0, responsible for 
converting the chromogenic substance to brown pigments; o, same action as 0, but to a 
deeper brown. R, responsible for converting the chromogenic substance to black pigment 
(authocyanin) J r, no effect. M, responsible for the development of the black pigment in 
^ tt»ottIed pattern; m, no effect. H, responsible for fully inhibiting the formation of the 
(Chromogenic substance in the seed coat; k, no effect. I, responsible for partially inhibiting 
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the formation of the chromogenic substance; i, no effect. K, responsible for narf 
hibiting the pigment, giving rise to the “patched” pattern; k, no effect. 0, tespon 'V f 
the formation of chlorophyll pigments in the seed coat; g, responsible for the formaV^'”^ 
yellow pigments in the seed coat.— Certain factor interactions were noted. Thus fl™ 
duces a full black seed coat in the presence of C, but only to a certain extent with ■ n' 
wise, M gives a full expression of black mottling with C, but thb action occurs onl' t *' 
alight extent with c. — C. M. Woodworth. ^ ^ 


6350. Nohaba, SiGBBOKU. Genetlcal studies on Spinacla. Japanese Jour. Eot !• 
111-120. 1923.— Crosses were made between Spinacia oleracia Mill, and S. spinosa. In' the 
former, the persistent bractlets covering the fruits are smooth; in the latter, horned. Horned 
fruits and smooth fruits were found to be simple allelomorphs, the horned character being 
dominant, and a 3:1 ratio being obtained inFi. — The sex ratio of the plants used appproached 
closely 1:1. The author inclines to the belief that S. spinosa is the species-type and S. oia-ntec 
its variety. — C. M. Woodworth. 


6351. OsTENFELD, C. H. Eipertmentclle Undcrs^gelscr over Artsdannclscn hos Slaegtea 
Hdgeurt. [Experiments with creation of species in Hleracinm.] Nat. Verden 5; 406-417, 
Fig. t-i. 1921,— In 1900 a multitude of species and forms were described and it was shonii 
by Schult! that they might be hybridized, and by Mendel that the hybrids were of constant 
type (did not “mendelate”). Directed by the demonstration of agamy in Anknnum by 
duel and in Taraxacum by Raunkiaer, the author “agamised” the flowers of several forms of 
Hieracium and found the seed developing without fertilization, giving a progeny identical 
with the mother plant. The 3 species of the subgenus Stenotheca investigated do not develop 
agamic seed, and at least if. renosum develops the oocyte normally. Of 70 species of Arch, 
hieracium all but a few were apogamic, and the oocyte had the double number of chromosome!, 
Of Pilosella some species are normal, others develop agamic seed and have an aboormal 
oocyte, ff. excellens, the anthers of which arc sterile, develops agamic seed, and such is 
also the case in ff. aurantiacum following agamisation. But if if. excellens is fertilized with 
pollen from H. aurantiacum the Fi shows some individuals identical with the mother as well 
as several types of hybrids, fn F, each of these types breeds true, though the occurrence of 
sterile hybrids is frequently noted. In H. rigidum, nn agamic and constant species, 2 new 
types have appeared, 1 rather weak, the other stout and fertile, which maybe teriae ftpo 
gamic mutations. In both subspecies hybridization is the original cause of the polymorp ism, 
while the apogamy will secure the constancy of the forms. Ernst Gram. 


6352. Pollock, Hohatio M. Eugenics as a factor In the prevention of mental toss. 
2nd Internat. Congress Eugenics. Vol. II. Eugenics in race and B ® f' " , 
Williams & Wilkins Co. : Baltimore. 1923.-Mental disease in the U. h. A. is 
regards cost and loss to the nation, rate of increase, inheritance, and .-stitetioc 

its increase. Much evidence exists that .Mcndeiian inheritance of neuropa 
occurs, but more comprehensive studies arc necessary. Mental disease may o 
any type of intellectual or temperamental make-up, as clearly personali*' 

Psychopathic personalities give way to the common stresses of ® y, etiokEy 

yield only to extraordinary mental strain. It is evident, therefore, 
of a case of mental disease must be carefully studied before the re a „n,issiciii f'™ 

safely discredited.— The data collected by the New York State Hospi 


onicj loov.tu.v... aisenveraUe bereiiW 

to indicate that slightly more than } of ascertained cases have no d , 


no discover»u» 

iiuttv o**BAAus/ ...-A.w. ....... , ... — f TxoiiVnts with unfavor 

basis. More thorough inquiries might increase the proportion ot p , to 


m 01 pauciAvi. ^ 

family history, but the significance of the history in relation to the that of 1®^ 


question in many cases.-In 'l920, data from the Commisaioners’ ““^1® Ft 

admissions 61 per cent of ascertained cases were J,„.„.Iities in w'’’’'"*”* 

were rated as intellectually abnormal.— The absence of marked * , ■ i^pcc that „ 

prior to the onset of the psychosis cannot be construed as conclusi pjycbosis be ta 
no hereditary defects in the make-up, neither can the developmen 
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aa proof of a defective constitution. All the facts in connection with the onset of the mental 
disorder and previous reactions must be brought together before the constitutional make-up- 
of the patient can be positively determined.— Notwithstanding these and many other com- 
plications, there is abundant evidence that mental disorders occur much more frequently 
in some family stocks than in others, and that prolonged inbreeding of degenerate stocks 
produces disastrous results.— Three lines of action are suggested: (1) environmental stresses 
may be lessened and natural resistance strcngtijpned; (2) procreation of defective stock may 
be checked; (3) procreation of normal stock may be increased. Segregation of the insane 
is fairly complete, but as only about i of the 1st admissions are under 30 years of age on ad- 
mission, its value in preventing procreation in this group is not as great as would appear 
when only the number of patients under treatment is considered. — Something can be done 
to lessen reproduction among the unfit by enlightening public sentiment and by better 
marriage laws. Marriage of persons with marked intellectual or temperamental abnor- 
malities should be entirely prohibited.— Hornfto M. Pollock. 

6353. Rabaud, Etienne. Developpement compare des prodults successlfs d’une 
meme couple. [Comparative development of successive progeny of the same parents.) 
2nd Internat. Congress Eugenics. Voi. I. Eugenics, genetics and the family. S0SS05. 
Williams & Wilkius Co. Baltimore, 1923. — The popular idea that the Ist-born is less 
well endowed than the other children, rests upon prejudice .and inaccurate observation. 
There are no satisfactory human statistics on this question. The writer worked on mice. 
The results did not, in general, confirm the popular belief. Several types of crosses were 
used, the ages and relationships between the parents varying. Each resulting litter was 
weighed at birth, then regularly for 4 consecutive weeks, and finally at the end of the 3rd 
month. Insignificant differences c.xisted among the litters. In a general way, the growth 
of the descendants of a pair, under normal conditions of nutrition, depends upon the consti- 
tution of the pair.— R. R. Hunt. 

63.54. Rant, A. Einlge Beobachtungen bei CUtoria teniatea L. [Some observations on 
Clitoria ternatea L,] Bull. Jard. Bot. Bmtenzorg 111, 4; 241-2-^. Pl.UjlB. 1922.— A pre- 
liminary report is presented on the crossing of different forms, white and blue, zygomorphie 
and peloric, of CUtoria Urnatea. The author found the blue color .and the peloric form to 
be dominant characters. In the Ft generation of a cross between plants with dark blue 
flowers and strains with white flowers, plants with violet flowers appeared. There is also a 
note on a bud-variation of V. ternatea and on the influence of altitude on habit, which is 
climbing at low, and shrubby at higher altitudes. — Alfred Rekder. 

6355. Rau, Venkata. Inheritanceof some morphological characters in Crepis capillaris. 

Univ. California Publ. Agric. Sci. 2: 217-242. 2 pi. 1923.— The hereditability of the 3 char- 
acters, length of leaf, number of lobes per leaf, and diameter of flower beads, has been studied. 
Strains showing marked differences in these characters were found to breed true. Accurate 
classification of Fj plants from the cross long X short leaf was difficult because of somatic 
variability of this character. The inheritance of leaf lobes depended upon the action of 4 
sefs of genes, which determined respectively (a) the presence or absence of lobes, (b) depth 
of incisions, (c) number of lobes per leaf, and (d) the development of secondary lobules of 
tbe midrib of the leaf into full sized lobes. Crosses involving the number of lobes per leaf 
ifidicated that multiple factors were operating as well as in the inheritance for size of flower 
head. It was found that terminal flower heads of a cyme were slightly larger than later 
ones and that the 1st heads of flowers were usually the larger. Very little correlation was found 
between number of lobes and length of leaf. — J. L. Collins, 

^ 6356. Reese. H. H. Horse-breeding suggestions for farmers. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
hWrs’ Bull 803. BOp.^lOfig. 1923. 

6357. Roemer. Die Ziichtung der Lupinen. |The breeding of lupines.) Mitteil. 
h^eutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 134, 1923.— In this brief report of an address before a section of 
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the German Agricultural Society, it is reported that the blue lupine (L. anmal'f i- 
eelf-fertile while the yellow (i. luUus) is self-sterile. Plants from early ‘‘ 


Attempts to combine valuable omL-™®'' 

(amAnf miiaf Ko Ktr . .. . * ^168 of 


shorter stemmed and bloom and ripen earlier than those from later seeing 
hairy lupine (L, hirsutus f) is low in alkaloid. * " ■ ■ 

different species by crossing have failed. 

A. J. Pieters. 


Improvement must be by selection of 


vanatioBg^ 


9-26. 

institute 


6358. Seelhohst, von. Die am fandwlrtschaftlichen Instltut der Unlversitst GBte 
bislang gelelstete Arbeit zur FSrderang und Mege landwlrtschaftlicher Pflanz 
[On the work thus far accomplished by the Agricultural Institute of the Pniverslty of Gotti™ 
for promotion and fostering of agricultural plant breeding.) Beitr. Pflanzenzucht 5 
ti fig. 1922. (Discussion p. 2S-I19 .) — This general discussion of the work at this 
states some of the more important accomplishments. The Ist director, Drechsler 
ing Gottinger rye in 1879, Gottinger oats in 1880, and the bearded Square head wheat in iggj 
Cultural and breeding methods are described, the latter consisting at first of head or panicle 
selection year after year in the same line, and later of pedigree breeding from new selections 
in the original lines. Publications of investigations in plant physiology at the institute are 
listed and some of the results of more general interest are briefly outlined,— C. E. Leighty 


6359. SiEME.NS. [German rev. of: Meihowskt und Bruck. tJher die Vererbung und 
Xtlologie der Muttermkler. (On the heredity and etiology of birth marks and moles.) 
Miinchner Med. Wochenschr. 68:1048. 1921.) .Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14; 449 . 1923 , 


6360. SiEUENS. [German rev. of: Sibme.ss. tlber rezessiv-geschlccbtsgebuideie 
Vererbung bel Hautkrankhelten. (Recessive sei-llnked Inheritance In the skin diseases.) 
Arch. Dermatol. 136: 89-88. 1921.J Arch. Rasa.- u. Ges. Biol, 14; 442-443. 1923, 


0361. Siemens. [German rev. of: Weinbero. Das Geschlechtsverhkltnls bet Basedev 
and seine Ursachen. (The sex ratio in Basedow and its origin.) Muncbner Med.Wochenschr. 
68:1157. 1921.) Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14: 449. 1923. 


6362. Siemens. [German rev. of: Weinberg. Zur Lehre vom multiplen Allelomor- 
phlsmus. (Our knowledge of multiple allelomorphism.) Miinchner Med. Wochenschr. 68: 9SD. 
1921.] Arch. Rass.- u. Gee Biol. 14 : 448-449. 1923. 


6363. Sumner, F. B. Some facts relevant to a discussion of the origin and inberitantt 
of specific characters. Amer. Nat. 57 : 238-254. 1923, — Characters separating subspecies (»f 
Peromyscus) are genetical [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 2452). Correlations are to be fouuii 
between climatic environment and certain physical characters, notably between humidity 
and pigmentation. Increased humidity may favor chemical processes responsible for P>5 
mentation, or modified pigmentation may be induced by environment acting selectiwj' 
No certain correlations are evident between physical environment and proportional or a^so 
lute size of parts. Any such relationship existing must be obscure and not evidently a »Pj 
tive. E.xcluding direct environmental influences and adaptive modifications, 
modifications might be due to (I) differential distribution centers or (2) the result 0 or 
genesis.” If the orthogenetic hypothesis is invoked, it is necessary 


variational series in terms of space rather than of time. But either 


to explain manyof*'* 
of these explanatioi>^ 


and aot 


highly speculative as they are, suffices only to account for presence of graded 

character origins. Anorthogeneticexplanationinvolvesradicaldeparturefrom 

understood mutation theory. — A p(»itive correlation of about 0.3 ia e 

of pelage and width of tail stripe but no other intra-individual correlation as 
In hybridization between subspecies of Peromyscaa, both Fi and F* 
mediate values for the various subspecific characters. Neither the charac er 
components of the same acted as '^simple Mcndelian unit characters. 


render doubtful a tenable explanation on the basis of multiple factors, 
do not yet warrant an adequate general hypothesis as to species formation. 


Finally. 
-i, E. 
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6364. Tredgold, A. F . EducablUty and inheritance. 2nd Internat, Congress Eugenics 
Vol.II. Eugenicsin race and state, S6l-m. Williams & Wilkins Co. : Baltimore, 1923. 
—The capacity for mental development varies with individuals, social classes, and races, 
and is determined by innate germinal potentialities which cannot be exceeded. Such dif- 
ferences can be correlated^ to some extent with brain structure and function. In mental 
deficiency there is a numerical shortage of cells, an irregularity in their arrangement, and an 
imperfection of their development; certain layers of cortical fibers which are associative in 
function undergo a gradual increase with normal mental development. A dimunition of 
educability is probably due to 1 of 2 causes; to a lack of intellectual stimulus continued for 
many generations past or to a pathological condition due to an impairment of germinal poten- 
tiality by disease, alcoholism, etc. Such defective educability due to germinal impairment is 
probably unimprovable and is transmissible. There is evidence for the belief that the con- 
tinued stimulus of education and exercise of the mind generation after generation may aug- 
ment the germ potentially for mental development and so increase the educability of the race. 
— ChdTlotte Elliott. 

6365. Witte, Hernfrid. A probable case of “rogue*’ in red clover, Hereditas 4: 
55-58. 1923.'-Two red clover plants of a type thought to be practically self-fertile were 
crossed. Of 3 individuals raised as a result of this cross 1 was peculiar in having very narrow 
leaflets, the width being to the length as 1:7.6 or 1:8 as compared with the ordinary type, 
in which this ratio is 1 : 1 or 1 : 3. The plant proved to be sterile, and Witte suggests that this 
IB a “rogue” in the same sense of Bateson and Pellew.—A. J. Pieim. 

6366. WoLLNT, [German rev. of: Meggendorfer, F. liber die Rolle der Erbllchkeit 
bel der Paralyse. (On the role of heredity in paralysis.) Zeitschr. Ges. Neurologie u. 
Psychiatrie 65: 18-33. 1921.] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol, 14: 461. 1923. 

6367. Woods, Frederick A. The conlficatioa of social groups. Evidence from New 
England families. 2nd Internat. Congress Eugenics. Vol. I. Eugenics, genetics and the 
family. SliSSS. Williams & Wilkins Co.: Baltimore. 1923. — Social groups sometimes 
tend to assume the form of a cone; that is, figuratively, some of the group climb upward on 
the shoulders of others. The development of an aristocracy depends upon the following 
facta: (1) like tends to mate with like; (2) like begets like. These two forces acting simul- 
taneously lead toward diversification in a population. — The British Dictionary of National 
Biography shows that the percentage of eminent men coming from the families of craftsmen, 
artisans, and unskilled laborers has decreased from 11.7 per cent for all time prior to the 
19th century, to 4.2 per cent for the 2nd quarter of the 19th century. Thus the gap between 
the common people and the aristocracy of intellect is widening. In New England conifi- 
cation ia actually observed. The great majority of early settlers in Massachusetts Bay were 
yeomen (artisans, small shopkeepers, etc.), with a sprinkling of gentry (members of gentle 
English families, the wealthy, learned, etc.). Forty colonial families including more than 
3,000 persons have been studied. Differences in wealth and amount of intermarriage between 
classes were chosen as measures of the extent of conification. Rich men of New England 
have become progressively richer, by comparison with average men, since the colonial period. 
The percentage of marriages of the gentry with yeomanry has decreased from about 23 per 
cent (13 families, marriages prior to 1721), to less than 6 per cent (12 families, marriages 
since 1821). Assortive mating, heredity, and the possibility of transmitting wealth have 
thus resulted in social conification within a democracy. — H. R. Hunt, 


6368. Woodworth, C. M. Calculation of linkage intensities where duplicate factors 
ate concerned. Genetics 8: 106-115. 1923,— This paper concerns the development and 
application of formulae by means of which from F* trUiyfarid distributions,^ the degree of 
linkage can be determined between 2 factors 1 of which is a duplicate, but inherited inde- 
pendently of the 3rd factor involved in the cross —Application is made to soybean data show- 
a linkage relation between cotyledon and seed-coat colors. Tables are included giving 
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theoretical distributions for several asaximed gametic series, representing both 
repulsion phases, for Fi in both char^ters, and also for Fj in seed-coat color . “upliog (uj 
Udoa color. — C. Af . Woodworth. ^ ^ coty- 
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FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

6369. Anonymous. The testing of varieties of hardy fruit for commercial oure 

Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48 : 65-67. 1923.— The arrangement between the Royal Horticdfurai 
Society and the Ministry of Agriculture for the testing of hardy varieties of fruits indud’ 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, strawberries* 
and nuts is explained.— J. S. Bailey. ’ 

6370. AniUNOEE, Ch. L’emballage des fruits de choix. [Packing choice fruits ] Rev 
Hort. 94 : 252-254. Fig. 79~8i. 1922. 

6371. Aochinleck, G. G. The cultivation of limes. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 49, 
lSp.,S pi. 1921,— This is a general consideration of the subject especially in reference to the 
commercial aspects of the crop in Ceylon. — E. D. Merrill. 

6372. Acchinpeck, G. G. The west African oil palm and Its products. Dept. Agric. 
Ceylon Bull, 62. IS p., S pi. 1923.— This is a general consideration of the oil palm (Elmi 
fuineensia) in reference to its agricultural and commercial aspects. It seems likely that the 
production and ultization of palm oil and kernel oil will in the future become as highly special- 
ized as rubber or as coconut oil.— £. D. .Merrill. 


6373. Bryce, G., and C. H. Gadd. Improvement of yield in Hevea by the selection oi 
seed bearers. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 5.5. 45 p., 9 fig. 1922. — The offspring of a high- 
yielding mother tree are not all high yieldcrs, but their mean yield is slightly higher than that 
of trees grown from non-selected seed, thus indicating that the production of a high-yielding 
strain of Hevea would necessitate rigid selection over several generations.— A. D. Merrill 


6374. Chasset, L. Les eflets du surgreSage. [The effects of top grafting.) Rev. Hort. 
94; 242. 1922.— Varieties not readily grafted on quince may be made to eucceed by double 
working. Time of maturity or shape of the fruit of the scion probably have no direct relation 
to these characteristics of the stock. — E. J. Kraus. 


6375. Chasset, L. Plncement et non pincement des arbres frultlers. [Pinching or am 
pinching of fruit trees.] Rev. Hort. 94: 197-198. 1922.-The author states that pine 
may be omitted except where necessary to aid in forming the tree, or when the rm 
densely surrounded by leaves. — E. J. Kraus. 

6376. Cha.s8et, L. Poire Ouchesse Bererd. [The D. Bererd pear.] fe’'- 
256-257. 1 pi. {col.). 1922.— Origin and descriptive notes are given.— A. J. Kraus. 

6377. Chevost, C., et C. Lemari4. Catalogue des prodults de «"<* 

HI. Matleres grasses-olSagneaui. [Catalogue of the products of Indo- '^1 con- 
oils.) Bull. Econ. Indochinc 25: 143-158, 325-343, 387-430, Ilhn- qjj more i»' 

flideration of the native and introduced oil-producing plants in Indo-China. 

portant species are illustrated.- A, D. Merrill. 
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6378. Bern. AuswaM und Beschaftung von brauchbaren Amerikanerreben zu Unter- 
lagshblzem. [Selection and production of useful American vines for stocks.] Mitteil. 
Deutsch. Landw. Gea. 38:274r-275. 1923.— The author points out that while the German vine- 
growing sections are still comparatively free from Phylloxera the difficulty of keeping them so 
is becoming increasingly great. The good and bad points of some of the more common Ameri- 
can stocks at present used in France are brought out.— A. J. Ptelers. 

6379. Hooker, H. D., Jr. Localization of factors determining fruit bud formation. Mis- 
souri Agric. Eip. Sta. Res. Bull. 47. p. 1921.— A statistical study of fruit spurs of apple 
showed an increased tendency toward fruit-bud formation with increased length of spur. 
More fruit buds were formed on spurs which had grown 3-10 cm. in the previous year than on 
those which had grown 1-3 cm. Further analysis of data showed a pronounced tendency toward 
mass action, as far as fruit-bud formation is concerned, by individual trees, scaffold limbs, and 
branches. From this it would appear that the relation between fruit-bud formation and length 
of spur is a parallel manifestation of the same influence rather than a cause and effect relation- 
ship. This idea is strengthened by data showing that spurs which never blossom alternate in 
length growth as do blossoming spurs. Chemical analyses of spurs and bark on bearing and 
non-bearing trees showed increased carbohydrates in the non-bearing trees in both cases. 
Apparently the conditions in the bearing spurs influence the composition of remote parts of 
the limb, and the non-bearing spurs. Whether or not remote parts influence the spurs is not 
yet known. The author concludes that, while the individuai spurs may act as units, they 
may at times be influenced by the performance of other spurs.— A. M. Bunoughs, 

6380. Lesottrd, F, Placement on non plncement des arbres. [Pinching or non-pinching 
of trees.] Rev. Hort. 94: 200. 1022. — Some evidence is presented for and against the practice. 
Detailed experimental work is suggested. — E. J. Kraus. 

6381. Macou.n, W, T. Recent developments in plant breeding. Canadian Hort. 46: 
141-160. 1923. — The author points out that the need for better varieties to take the place 
of the fruits and vegetables already on the market and for more beautiful varieties among 
ornamental plants has become more and more impressed upon horticultural workers. — Some 
of the difficulties in plant breeding are noted particularly with reference to pollen germination. 
In transmission of characters valuable information is accumulating, as for example the ability 
of the McIntosh apple to transmit its characters to its seedlings. — E. F. Palmer. 

6382. Mdimn, M. T. Testing lawn grass seed mixtures. Seed World 12’®: 21. 1922.— 
The author states that seedsmen should exercise greater care in preparing lawn grass seed 
mixtures. Many mixtures contain excessive amounts of inert matter and are foul with weed 
seeds of many kinds. They are also w^eighted with the heavy grass seeds. Wide variationa 
in results may occur when testing these mixtures. — M. T. Munn. 

6383. Nomblot-Bruneap. Bigarreau Gustav Dupau. [The cherry, Gustav Dupau.) 
Ifev. Hort. 94: 56. 1 pi. (col). 1922.— The tree, distributed in 1922, is productive, hardy^ 
and vigorous. The fruit has yellow, firm flesh, of very good quality. — E. J . Kraus. 

6384. Palmer, E. F. The pollination of fruits. Canadian Hort. 44: 173-188. 1921. 

A brief discussion is given of self-sterility and self-fertility of various deciduous tree fruits and 
grapes, together with the results of investigations in grape pollination. E. F. Palmer. 


6385. Petit, A. L’ensiachage des fruits Influe-t-ll sur la duree de leur conservhtlon. 
poes the bagging of fruits influence the length of time they may be kept?] Rev. Hort. 94: 
76. 1922.— Neither the time, nor the conditions of keeping of apples, at least, is influenced by 
bagging.— i:. J-. Kraus. 

6386. Petit, A. Resistance des sannents ^ la dessicatlon. [Resistance of grape shoots 
drying.] Rev. Hort. 94 : 61. 1922.— Shoots subjected to marked drying out should he- 
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placed in water several hours before being used in propagation. Buds on such 
start several days in advance of those not so treated. Shoots dessicated for 31 ™ °*'''°** 

per cent moisture as compared with 48.5 per cent in those freshly cut. Buds fro 
shoots were delayed 8 days in starting.— £. J. Kraus. ^‘cd 

6387. Shoemaker, J. S. Cause of lime-sulphur Injury. Canadian Hort as 
1923. ' 


6388. Shotl, C. A. Fundamentals of fruit production. [Rev. of: Gaedres V R 
Bradford, and H. D. Hooker, Jr. The fundamentals of fruit production, irf + 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. : New York, 1922 (see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 452).] Bot Gas 7$'^ 
1923.— The reviewer commends the large number of literature citations presented am ' r ^ 
to nearly 1000. He further commends the attention the authors have given to'the tdle'”! 
fundamental science in the realm of horticulture and states that ‘ ‘ if its publication leads to^ti 
requirement of larger training for students of horticulture in fundamental physics chemistr* 
and physiology, a great service to horticultural science has been rendered.”— B. if ^ 


6389. Stockdale, F. A. The cultivatlan of pineapples in Ceylon. Dept. Agric Ceylon 
Bull. 50. It p., 4 pi. 1921.— The subject is considered generally and from an agricultural and 
commercial standpoint in reference to Ceylon conditions. — E. D. Merrill. 


6390. V1DAIJI.T, A. La multiplication d Toranger. [The propagation of the orange] 
Rev. Hort. 94 : 76-77. 1922. 


6391. WiCKSON, E. J. California fruits and how to grow them. 9th rev. ed., SOS p., 15 
pi., 9S fig. Rural Pacific Press: San Francisco, 1921.— This is a manual of methods used in 
the production of fruits under California conditions. The following chapter headings indicate 
the nature of the contents. Part 1 : 6 chapters dealing with climate, soils, wild fruits, Mission 
fruits, and the place of California in the fruit industry of America. Part II treats of the 
culture of fruits in 9 chapters: clearing the land; the nursery, budding and grafting; prepara- 
tion of soil and trees for planting; pruning and thinning of trees and fruit; tillage; fertilizers; 
and irrigation. Part III: 9 chapters on the fruits themselves,— apple, apricot, cherry, peach, 
nectarine, pear, plum, prune, and quince. Part IV: 4 chapters on the grape,— the 
industry, propagating and planting, pruning and care, and varieties. Part V : 8 chapters oc 
semi-tropical fruits,— the avocada, date, fig, olive, orange, pomelo or grape fruit, lemon, and 
minor ones. Part VI: 1 chapter, on berries .and currants. Part VII: 3 chapters cm nuts,— 
the almond, walnut, and minor ones. Part VIII; a chapter on fruit preservation,— canning, 
crystallizing, and drying. Part IX: 4 chapters on fruit protection, — injurious insects, dis- 
eases, suppression of injurious auimab and birds, and wind and frost. Part X: a chapter on 
utilization of fruit wastes; and a topical index.— Cuy L. Philp. 

6392. Ziegler. Cher die ziichterische Verbesserung des weissen Burgunders iffl Jah'® 
1922. [On the improvement by breeding of white Burgundy (grape) In 1922. J Mitteil. Deotsc 
Landw. Ges. 38: 355-357. 1923.— This progress report gives au account of 
breeding work being done wdth this variety at various stations in Germany.— A. • 

FLORICITLTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

6393. Ano.vv.moh.s. Antirrhinum under glass. Jour. Roy. Hort, Soc. 48. 92 97. 

A test was made of growing Antirrhinum in pots under glass, A classified desenp n® 
ties showing awards and notes is given. — J. S. Bailey. 

6.394. Anokvuods. Dahlias at Wlaley, 1922. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. ^. 98 
A trial was made of 16 classes of Dahlias including over 80 varieties. 
receiving awards the previous year and new varieties not previously Bailey- 

showing awards made and giving descriptions of new varieties is given.— 
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6395. AnoNTMOna. New or noteworthy plants in the Society’s gardens, HI. Jour. Roy. 

Hort. Soc. «: 60-64. Fig. 1923.— The introduction, culture, and value of Primitlo 

Winteri, Primula Juliae, Lonicera thibelica, and Rhododendron hemitrickoium are discussed. — 
J. K. Shau). 

6396. Anonymous. Notes on Rhododendrons. Rhododendron Soc. Notes 2; 107-109, 

112- 142. 1922.— Notes under varying titles by 16 members of the Rhododendron Society are 
given on the flowering, ornamental merits, hardiness, behavior, etc., of Rhododendrons in 
different places in the British Isles.— Ai/red Rehder. 

6397. Anonymous. Summer flowering stocks at Wlsley, 1022. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 

113- 120. 1923.— Stocks (150 varieties) were set out for trial. The awards of the judges, classi- 
fied descriptions, and notes are given. — J. S. Bailey. 

6398. Anonymous. Sweet peas at Wisley, 1922. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc, 48: 106-112. 
1923. — Stocks (160) of Spencer sweet peas, including only those of pale pink shades, were 
tested. A classified list is given showing the awards made and including brief descriptions. — 
J. K. Shaw, 

6399. Anonymous. Violas at Wisley, 1922. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 121-133. 1923.— 
Stocks (221) of Violas were set out for trial and judged as to their bedding or exhibition value. 
The awards of the judges, classified descriptions, and notes are given.—/. S. Bailey. 

6400. Boscawen, A. T. Some New Zealand trees and shrubs In Cornish gardens. Jour. 
Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 1-8. Fig. 1-7, 1923. — Many species representing Piitosp&rum, MetrO’ 
sideroSf Leplospermumf Olearia, Senecio, Myrtu$t Fagus, Hoheria, Gaya, Corokia, and others 
are discussed. Their qualities as ornamental plants are considered, cultural directions given, 
and opinions of their value in England expressed.—/. K. Shaw. 

6401. Chittenden, F. J. The award of garden merit II. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 

58-^9. Fig. 1923. — This article discusses the culture, habit, and value as ornamental 

plants of Stranvaesia undulate, Pyracantha Gibbsii, and Ruhus bijiorus quinquefiorus.-^ 
J. K. Shaw. 

6402. CoRRBvoN, H. Les Romneyas. [The Ronmeyas.] Rev. Hort. 94 : 209-210. Fig. 
S6. 1922. — R. trichocalyx is fully hardy at Geneva, blooming profusely there; R. Coulteri 
is less hardy. A hybrid between the species is intermediate in character, and very vigorous.— 
F. J, Kraus. 

6403. CouTTS, J. Lilies. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 22-37. 1923. — 'Some of the practices 
of lily culture are discussed very briefly. Several methods of propagation are given, indicating 
the species to which they are suited. Certain species are better suited to pot or greenhouse 
culture than others. A number of species are listed with brief notes of origin, habit of growth, 
cultural requirements, etc. Attention is called to the very small number of hybrids found 
in this genus.—/. S. Bailey. 

6404. Daveau, J. A propos de la floraison du Phyllostachys aurea. [Concerning the 
flowering of P. aurea.] Rev. Hort. 94: 215. Fig. 68. 1922.— The caryopsis of this bamboo 
is figured. — E. J. Kraus. 

6405. DusyeX, Minqa Pope, Gardens in and about town, xvi A- 183 p.f 97 fig. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. : New York, 1923.— Foreword by Richardson Wright.— Fourteen chapters on: 
the heritage of the brownstone front ; with its back to the street ; the garden in a well ; architec- 
ture and city gardens; the community garden; hanging gardens; gardens on the roof of the 
yorld; gardens on the edge of town; gardens in windows; screening the objectionable; furniah- 
iug the city garden; plants that will grow; care of city gardens; four seasons in town.— 

S. Gager. 
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6406. Elet, CHASLEa. Concerning stocks on which to graft Rhododenaroas ' 
dendron Soc. Notes 2; UO-UI. 1922.— The superiority of Rhodod&ndron cancasicu h 
over R. ponitcum as stock for grafting is emphasized and attention in ^ ^ 
R. Smirnowii > 


3 stock, which seems to be well adapted for that purpose.— Al/r^ Sd 

6407. G^ii6me, J. Au sujet du Camellia; sa multiplication. [Concerning the Ca 
propagation.} Rev. Hort. 94: 193-194. Fig. 6£. 1922. 


its propagation.} 

6408. G^ndMB, J. Au sujet du Camellia, son importance horticole, autrefois et 
tenant. [Concerning the Camellia, its past and present horticultural 
Hort. 94: 172-174. 1922. 


Bev. 


6409. GtriLLACMiv, A, Les monstruosltes florales des Dahlias. [Monstrosities in pahU 
flowers.] Rev. Hort. 94: 259. Fig. 85-34. 1922.~At the center of the disc the axis is pro^ 
longed and another disc is formed more than 1 cm. above the lower one. The latter bears a 
single row of ligulate flowers at its mai^in ; the 2nd disc bears both ligulate and tubular flowers 
The effect is decorative; the variety should prove of horticultural value.— .E. J, Kraus, 

6410. HessEj A. PiceaBrewerlanaWats. Rev. Hort. 94: 97. Fig.SS. 3922. 

6411. Lerat, C, Lo Rhododendron calophytum Franch. Rev. Hort. 94: 187-188. Fig. 
S7~S9. 1922. 


6412. Lerat, C. Un Intcressant sapin pleureur: le Tlcea Breweriana Wats. [An inter- 
esting weeping spruce; Plcea Breweriana Wats.) Rev. Hort. 94 : 49-50. Fig.U. 1922.— 
Distribution, description, and decorative value are discussed.— £. J. Kraus. 

6413. Lesourd, T. LTris chez les ascieas. [The iris among the old horticulturists.) 
Rev. Hort, 94: 96-100. Pig. 86-37. 1922.— Historical notes are given on early varieties and 
species.—^. J. Kraus. 

6414. Maonier, C. Polemonium Magnleri. Rev. Hort, 94 : 81. 1922. 

6415. Mottet, S. Deux nouvelles CiematUes. [Two new Clematis.) Rev. Hort. 94: 
213-215. Fig. 67, 1 pi. (col.). 1922.— The forms are hybrids between C. Spooneri XC. 
monlano ruhm, and C. Spooneri X C. vedrariejisis. The forms are very aimilar in both cases, 
resembUng C. Spooneri except that the flowers are rose colored; hence the name C. Spooneri 
rosea has been applied.— S. J. Kraus. 

M16. Mottet, S. Ipomie a grande Beni Weue trSs hatlve. [Very early, large floaereJ, 
blue Ipomoea.) Rev. Hort. 94 : 78-80, 1 pi. (col.), jig. 36. 1922. 

6417. Mottet, 9. Lea iris a fleurs d’orchldee. [Orchid flowered irises.) Rev. 

94: 236-237. 1 fl. (col.) 1922.— The possible value of several species as parents 
varieties is discussed. Descriptions are given of a number of varieties, more or 

E. J. Kraus. 

6418. Mottet, S, L'oelllet de Chine royal. [The royal atrain of the Chinese plnk l 
Rev. Hort, 94: 102-10.8. Fig. S8, 1 pi. {col.) 1922. 

6419. Mottet, S. tycorla aurea. Bev. Hort, 94; 51-52. Fig. If- 1®^' 

6420. Proschowskt, A, R, Floralaon d’une varidld de coloi 

of avarletyofP. atirea.l Rev. Hort, 94; 108. 1922.-Mainly becanse of diBete ^ 
from that of the type, the variety is named P. onreo vxtidi glaucesccns. n. 
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6421. PsoscHOwaKT, A. R. Ipomee a grande fleur bleue tr^s hattve. [Very early large 
flowered, blue Ipomoea.] Rev. Hort. 94: 78-80. 1922. 

6422. Proschowskt, A. R. Sasa paniculate Makino et Shlbata. Rev, Hort, 94: 134. 

1922. 

6423. Rivoirb, A. Quelques plantes grimpantes de serre. [Some climbing greenhouse 
plants.] R*v. Hort. 94 : 254-256. Fig. 1922. 'Brief descriptive and cultural notes are 
given on Allamanda Hendersonii, Gtoriosa Sanderiana, Abuiilon vexillarium. Species of 
Swainsonia, Passiflora, and Dipladenia are suggested. — E. J. Kraus. 

6424. Slooten, D. F. van. Index Combretaceanim quae anno 1921 in horto botanlco 
bogorlensi coluntur. [List of Combretaceae cultivated in 1921 in the Botanic Garden at Bult- 
enzorg.j Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg III, 4 : 281-282. 1922. 

6425. Slooten, D. F. van. Index Vexbenacearum quae anno 1921 in horto botanlco 
bogoriensl coluntur. (List of Verbenaceae cultivated in 1921 in the Botanic Garden at Buiten- 

zoTg.] Bull. Jard. Buitenzorg III, 4*. 283-287. 1922. 

6426. Stern, F. C. Gardening on chalk. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 9-15. Fig. S, 10. 

1923. -“Experience in growing ornamental plants on chalk in a garden on the Sussex downs is 
given. The original vegetation consisted of sycamore trees, Viburnum lantana, blackberries, 
dogwood, wild clematis and apple and pear trees. It was found that if the hard rock chalk 
was broken up to a depth of 2-3 feet, all trees and shrubs that tolerate lime grew well. Azaleas, 
Styrax, and Rhododendrons with the exception of R. rvbiginosum did not tolerate lime. The 
Japanese and North American floras as a general rule dislike lime. Observations of the 
behavior of many shrubs and some annual plants on various kinds of chalk soils are given.— 
J. K. Shaw. 

6427. Tesnier, F. La floraison des iris. [The flowering of irises.) Rev. Hort. 94: 174. 
1922.— A list is given of species and varieties, with period of flowering. — E, J. Kraus. 

6428. Thomas-Javit, G. Observations sur la culture de I’lpomoea nibro-caerulea. 
[Observations on the culture of I. rubro-caerulea.) Rev. Hort. 94: 109. 1922.— The plant may 
be grown in the open as an annual if old seed, the coats of which h-ave been broken before soak- 
ing, are planted in April and the plants transferred to open ground in May. — E. J. Kraus. 

6429. Waller, L. D. Flower seed industry In California. Seed World 10^: 15-18. 1921. 

6430. WicKSON, E. J. California garden flowers, shrubs, trees and vines. 2nd sd., rev. 
p., iS pL, 12 fig. Pacific Rural Press: San Francisco, 1923. — This text of 6 parts and 

28 chapters is designed primarily for the working amateur giving suggestions of California 
conditions, cultural treatments, and adaptations of flowers', also, the selection of shrubs, trees, 
rines, and protection against plant pestg . — Ouy L. Pkilp. 

6431. Wright, Richardson. Flowers for cutting and decoration, xi -f SIS p., SO fig. 
E. P. Dutton & Co, : New York, 1923.— The book consists of the following 12 chapters; five 
garden perplexities J the nursery and the cutting garden; annuals and biennials for cutting*, 
cut flowers from tubers and bulbs; perennials for cutting; some of the flowering shrubs; roses 
^floors and out; cutting and arranging flowers; bouquets for spring, summer, and autumn; 
'''inter bouquets from summer flowers; the garden still room; after frost. — C. S, Gager. 
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6432. Anontmous. Beat at Wisley, W22. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48- 66-73 
awards, notes, and descriptions based on the tests of 107 stocks of beets are ‘ 
attention is called to regaining of purity of seed since the war and to the **T^**‘ 
varieties as vegetables. — J. S. Bailey. tound 


6433. Anontmocs. Broad beans at Wisley, 1922. Jour. Roy. Hort Soc 4 s 
1923.— The results of the test of 83 stocks of broad beans are given. Awards a 

and a classified list of varieties is presented. — J. S. Bailey. “inouaced 

6434. Anonymous. Celeiiac at Wisley, 1921-22. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48’84-85 

Thirteen stocks of celeriac were set out for trial. The awards, description and not ( iT 
judging committee are given. — J. S. Bailey. ° ™ 


6435. Anonymous. Celery at Wisley, 1921-22. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48 : 79 - 83 . i923_ 

Sixty stocks of celery were placed under trial. A list of awards, descriptions and not 
the fruit and vegetable committee is given. — J. S. Bailey. ’ ’ 

6436. Anonymous. Late peas at Wisley, 1922. Jour, Roy. Hort. Soc. 48 : 86 - 91 . 1923 - 

Stocks of peas (143) were tested. The qualities considered by the judges ate enumerated 
and awards, classified descriptions, and notes are given. — J. 5. Bailey. ' 

6437. Babb, J. E. Sumnuty of vegetable seed situation. Seed World 13': 13 - 14 . 1923 , 

6438. Buisson, j. M. Le melon Kroumlr Parislen. (The melon Kroinair Parislea.l 
Rev. Hort. 94: 126-127, I pi. (col.) 1922.— The author states that this melon is better, 
thicker fleshed, and usable through a longer season than the cantaloupe.— B. J. Kraus. 

6439. Guely, C. P. Thousands of acres of radishes grown In Michigan for seed. Seed 
World U": 34-35. 1922, 


6440. Loiseau, a. La tomate pour I’eiportatlon. (The tomato for export.] Rev. Hort. 
94 : 73-75. Fig. 16-SO. 1922. 


6441. M0B8E, L. L. Growing lettuce seed In Santa Clara Valley. Seed World 12': 1H4, 
1922. 


6442. Morse, L. L. Growing onion bulbs in California. Seed World 13 ’: 20-21. 1923. 

6443. Mobse, L. L. Growing onion seed In California. Seed World 13': 13-14. ®. 

0444. Monn, M. T, Practical value of germination tests and some factors affecttog the 
test. Seed World II': 23. 1922.-Tte author states that the seed analyst should strive to 
make germination tests of truck-crop seeds in such manner and under such conditions as wi 
give the grower information of the greatest practical value. — M. T. Munn. 


Areportismadeon2 yarietoj 


6445. Reichelt. Sortenanbauvertuche mlt Frllhkarotten. [Variety tests 0 
rots.l Mitteii. Deutach. Landw, Gea. 38: 14l'-l43. 1923 
"Parifler Markt*’ and "Duwiker,” at 6 stationa. The latter gave the 
atationa. — A. J, Pielerg. 

6446. SdBENSEN, S. Garden aeed industry in Denmark. Seed World 13 . 18-19' 
Seed activities in Denmark are deacribed.— A/, T, Munn. 


6447. TiiimLiMA.\N, Leota. Commercial garden seed laboratory problems. 
12*: 13-14. 1922. — Many problems arise in the germination testing o gw 
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should be solved by careful research. The important problems discussed are: dormancy in 
germination; germination versus viability; cause of abnormal sprouts; moldinesa in testing- 
carry-over stock; and need of experimental work. The difficulties encountered in testing 
flower seeds is discussed. — M. T, Munn. 

5448. VAtTQHAN, L. H. Safeguards in the garden seed business. Seed World 12^: 34 
1922. 

6449. White, K. S. Some objections to governmental control of garden seed sales. 
Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1919: 28-30. 1921— The author expresses 
the belief that state control of garden seed sales is not worth what it costs with the possible 
exception that packages be dated as to the year of output, — M. T. Munn. 

6450. WicKSON, E. J. The California vegetables in garden and field, 5th rev. ed., 
319 p., 23 pL, S jig. Pacific Rural Press: San Francisco, 1923.— This book of 39 chapters thor- 
oughly covers the field of vegetable growing under California conditions, including a discus- 
sion of soils, irrigation, fertilizers, drainage, garden location and arrangement, propagation 
and planting, together with a treatment of the several crops grown. — Guy L. Philp. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

6151, Cruess, W. V., and J. H. Irish. Fruit beverage investigations. California Agrlc. 
Exp.Sta, Bull. 359. 626-567. 1923. — Most of the so-called fruit beverages now on the market 
contain little or no fruit juice. Excellent syrups and carbonated beverages may be made from 
loganberries, raspberries, oranges, lemons, and apples, and from blends of strawberries with 
blackberries, of Muscat with red wine grapes, of raisins with oranges and lemons, and of logan- 
berries, red grapes or pomegranates with oranges and lemons. Sugar was used in the prepara- 
tion of all syrups except those made from grapes and apples. Concentration by freezing and 
in a glass lined vacuum pan were both satisfactory methods of concentrating grape, apple, 
and citrus fruit juices. Syrups were preserved satisfactorily by pasteurizing in glass at 
175T, for 30 minutes, or by storage at 0-15®F. in sealed containers, without pasteurization. 
Glass containers were better than enamel-lined tin containers for pasteurized syrups. Pre- 
servatives imparted a disagreeable flavor and their use is not recommended. The syrups were 
found excellent for the preparation of carbonated bottled beverages, for soda fountain use, 
the preparation of centers for candies, and for home use in the preparation of punch, gelatin 
desserts, sauces, jellies, etc. Loganberry, grape, strawberry-blackberry blend, apple, 
raspberry, and fruit punch bottled carbonated beverages have retained their flavor and color 
satisfactorily for 6-15 months. Orange, lemon, and strawberry deteriorated markedly in 
quality after 2 months’ storage. Pasteurizing at 150‘’F. for 30 minutes destroyed yeasts and 
prevented spoiling of carbonated fruit beverages heavily inoculated with yeast, mold, and 
bacteria. Heat-resistant molds and bacteria were not killed by this treatment, but the 
carbon dioxide prevented their development. As a result of the investigations the writers are 
convinced that carbonated fruit beverages can be made and sold at retail for 10 cents a bottle 
with a profit to all concerned. A large proportion of the surplus and cull fruits of California 
might be utilized to advantage in the preparation of fruit syrups and carbonated beverages. 

A. C. Haas. 

6452. Irish, J.H. Pear by-products. CaUformaAgric.Exp.Sta.Circ.259. 4'P- 1923.— 
The purpose of the investigations here reported is to discover new outlets for cull peaxs in 
the form of by-products. Methods and preparation are given for the utilization of cull pears 
spread, vinegar, candy, and syrup. — A.. R. C. Haas. 
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MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR plant 

E. W. SnsNOTT, Editor 

(See also In this Issue Entries 6212, 6230, 5231, 6245, 6296, 6404, 6409 65u 

6689, 6693, 6694, 6705) ' ’ *>*54, 

6453. Arbeb, AaNE3. On the ‘SqnamuUe intravaglnales’ of the Helobie 

Botany 37: 31-42. Sfig. 1923.— Squamulae intravaginales are very email scale-lik'T 

found among the leaf-bases of the Helobieae and certain Araceae. A study of serial™ 
of the stem apei of several species shows that they are appendages not of the leaf *?'*“''* 
of which they occur, but of the surface of the intemode which separates this leaf ft ti ™ 
next above. In terms of the “leaf-skin” theory of Saunders, which the author favors 
are to be regarded as dorsal outgrowths from a downward skin-like prolongation of the If 
next above and are therefore not related to stipules or ligules as has been suggested— 
Thompso7i. ' ' ’ 


5454. Bower, F. 0. Size, a neglected factor in stelar morphology, proc. Roy Soc 
Edinburgh 41: 1-25. Fig. 1-19. 1920.— This article presents an appUcation of the principle 
of similar structures, enunciated by Galileo, to the vascular system of plants. Other thinrs 
being equal, the rate of interchange of substances in solution is proportional to the tissiie- 
surface involved. For each form of structure there is a size limit beyond which sufficient rapid- 
ity of interchange will be impossible without modification in form or quality of the tissue-sur- 
face through which diffusion must occur. This applies to internal limiting surfaces as well as 
external. The endodermis forms both a structural and a physiological barrier between the stele 
and the surrounding tissues, regulating by its own protoplasts all exchange of soluble substancee. 
As the sporeling develops into the adult fern there is reached a limit in size of the stem beyond 
which the conically enlarging stele cannot supply the surrounding tissues, unless there is 
deviation on the part of the endodermal surface from the simple conical form. The protostele, 
the most primitive stelar condition, is found in all juvenile forms and is retained in the adult 
stem of some ferns. When larger dimensions of the stele were attained the problem of the 
limiting endodermis was solved by; (1) corrugation and involution of its surface as in the 
fossil forms AnkyraplerU Grayi, Aslerochlama laxa; (2) the interruption of the endodermal 
barrier and the development of meristeles as in Omundiles skidegatemis and 0. Cameti: 
(3) in the Leptosporangiatae, a transformation of the protostele, giving rise to the solenostehc, 
dictyostelic, and eventually the polystebc condition. These modifications all result in an 
increase in endodermal surface in propcrrtion to bulk of stelar tissue and are accompanied by 
a great increase in transverse section of the stele. They may be traced in both ontogeny and 
phylogeny and perhaps account for the great success of the Leptosporangiate type. That sue 
is not always the determining factor is shown by Pandanu.i in which there is no stelar disinteg- 
ration, even in roots 5 cm. in diameter. The dicotyledons and gymnosperms have solved their 
problem by development of a cambium and the resulting secondary increase together wi 
medullation . — Ray C. Friuner. 


6455. Cole, L. W. Teratologlcal phenomena In the inflorescences of Fagus sylvatto 
Ann. Botany 37: 147-150. f fig. 1923.— Abnormal female inflorescences were 
served showing hermaphrodite and male flowers on the cupules. There was a pa 
from the normal female flowers through forms with more or leas rudimentary in 
and reduced androecium to typical male flowers with or without a vestigial 


The higher the insertion of the flower on the segment of the cupule the ‘ structure of 
the normal male structure. Abnormal examples were also found in which 
the whole inflorescence was transitional to that of the male. Out of 355 jon. 

gathered indiseriminately 17 per cent were abnormal in some way .— "■ 

,. gp-92. 5 

6456. CoN.soRS, C. H. Twin and triplet peaches. Jour. Heredity numerous 

1923. — Double fruits are not uncommon on the peach, but in certain seasons are 
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than in others. These originate usually from twin blossoms but may come from double or 
triple pistils. Varieties of the Crawford or Persian group are more likely to form multiple 
fruits. It is an hereditary tendency which is enhanced by environmental factors tending to 
cause doubleness in the blossom. — Auikor^i abstract. 

G457. Cook, O.F. Evolution of compound leaves in walnuts and hickories. Jour. Hered- 
ity 12: 77-88. jig. 1923. Instead of the customary division of the leaves into 3 elements, 
2 primitive elements may be recognized, the foot and the blade. The foot is the part of the 
primitive sheathing leaf-base that surrounded the succeeding internode. The blade is the 
expanded leafy portion. A distinct pulvinus at the end of the petiole may indicate the point 
of union of the 2 elements. In the walnuts and hickories no stipules are supposed to be present, 
but they may be recognized in the bud-scales, and in rudimentary organs that correspond 
directly with the lower pinnae of the compound leaf. Occ^ionally 1 or more pairs of pinnae 
other than the lower pinnae are replaced by stipule-like organs, and the leaf may be regarded 
as being made up of a number of these reduplicated stipules, only the terminal pinna repre* 
seating the blade-element. Such reversions, and the combination of existing characters, 
are called metaphanie variations or ‘Eternal hybrids." This form of variation has particular 
evolutionary interest, as by it an organism continually tries out various combinations of 
characters that it already possesses. — H. C. Cook. 

6458. CzAjA, A. Th. Studlen zur Apogamle leptosporangiater Fame. I. Uber die Apo- 
gamie der Pellaea atropurpurea (L.) Link, und das Auftreten von Tracheiden im Prothalllum. 
[Studies on apogamy In leptosporanglate ferns. I. On apogamy In Pellaea atropurpurea and 
the occurrence of trachelds In the prothalllum.} Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Gcs. 40: 346-352, 1922.— 
Id diffuse daylight 3 types of prothallia develop: (1) weakly developed males; (2) larger 
females with prosenchymatic tissue and tracheids in the central region, and a well defined 
meristem from which apogamous outgrowths develop; (3) very short sterile prothallia with 
only parenchymatous cells in the central region, a limited meristematic activity, and some 
apogamous outgrowths. Besides a few small males, only prothallia of type (3) are developed 
under blue glass, and only type (2) under red glass. Because tracheids appeared in prothallia 
having arrested apogamous growths, Ete Bary and Goebel regarded the tracheids as a result 
of the arresting influence, but this seems ipaprobable in view of the fact that under red glass 
all the prothallia with tracheids showed good development on the part of the apogamous sporo- 
phytes. The presence of tracheids is more probably due to disturbances in the correlation 
between the differentiation of elements and the place at which the differentiation occurs. 
Such tracheids are precociously differentiated sporophytic elements.— A. W. Sharp. 

6459, Debbabman, P. M. A floral abnormality of the Indian water lily. Jour. Heredity 
14: 96. 1 jig. 1923. — A flower of Nymphaea rubra was observed in which a supernumerary 
flower had issued from the axils of 1 of the petals, and several of the stamens had developed 
into leaflike structures. The causes of this abnormal condition are not known. — R. C, Cook. 

0460. PoOh. X. H. [Gobi, Ch. Ja.] reneTHHecKaa wiaccDH^Kanin njiogoB ceMeHHUi 
pacTCHEft. [The genetlcal fruit classification of anglosperms.] Ann. Inst. d’Essais de 
Semences Jard. Principal Bot. Republique Russe 4^: 1-30. 1921.— This classification is 
close to that of Warming (1880) but the genetical relations among the groups are illus- 
trated. The classification is based primarily upon the difference between dehiscent and 
indehiscent fruit, the latter of which is believed to have originated from the former. The 
primitive form of dehiscent fruit is the capsule. From this have been derived the 3 chief 
types of indehiscent fruit, the nut, the berry, and the drupe. Different fruit types may be 
present in the same family. In the Oleaceae, for example, 4 are represented: 0;ea (drupe), 
Syringa (capsule), Fraxinus (samara), and Ligustrum (berry). The same thing is true for the 
^ubiaceae, Capparidaceae, and others. The author believes that the primitive capsulary 
type has become transformed in 3 different directions during the course of evolution.— F. 
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6461. Grap, J. Beltr»geiiirKeimtni5d»rG»ttungPopuIus. Ber. Deutsch n 

193-194. 1921.— [See Hot. Absts. 11, Entry 439.1— PatilC.Siondley. Gsa. 35; 

6462. Losch, Hermann. AscidlenbUdung an SttubfMden vergrdnter filiit 

naeolum majus. [Formation of ascldla on stamens of greened flowers nf t 
^ . . T. . ^ A. majus.j n.. 


Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37 : 369-372. 1919. 


6463. Mann, Annette G. Observations on the Interruption of the endoii 

secondarily thickened root of Dracaena fruticosa Koch. Proe. Roy. Soo Ed' b ^ * 

50-59. Fig. I-II, photo. 1-i. 1921. — Roots of Dracaena have a well indurated endode^'^^ 

a process of cambial increase similar to that of the stem. Serial transverse sections b '** 

IJ inches back of the root tip, showed a gradual formation of internal cambium [ 
pericycle, followed by a distortion and Anally an interruption of the endodermis an ™lst ***' 
cessation of cambial activity and a Unking up of the endodermal ceils. At about 3! ‘ 'k * 
from the tip the endodermal ring is almost complete and external cambium begins to an 
This gradually spreads around the root. Near the region of the stem secondary structures 
are present both inside and outside the endodermis, which is now broken up into groups of 
cells. Once it is well established, the external cambium is more active than the internal— 
Ray C. Friesner. 

6464. SCHCEPP, Otto. Zur Theorle der Blattstellung. [On the theory of phyllotarv.l 
Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 249-257. 1921. 


6465. Stevens, 0. A. Double sweet clover seeds. Seed World 13': 30, 1923.— In bien- 
nial white sweet clover and yellow-blossomed sweet clover 2-8eeded pods are quite frequent, 
the seed lying side by side. The adjacent sides of the 2 seed are distinctly flattened.— Jf. T. 
Munn. 


MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 
E. N. Transeau, Editor 
L. H. Tiffany, Assistant Editor 

(See also In this Issue Entries 6241, 6487, 6507, 6514, 6595, 6647, 6657) 

6466. Bctllock-Webster, G. R. Some Charophyte notes 1917. Irish Nat. 29; 55-58. 
1920.— Records of distribution in Ireland, chiefly from Achill Island, are given.— F. B. Prorjer. 

6467. Crow, W. B. DImorphococcus Frltschli, a new colonial protophyte from Ceylon. 
Ann. Botany 37: 141-146. / fig. 1923.— The new species was collected in freah wafer m 
Ceylon. Its comparative morphology and relationships are discussed. — W, P . TAmpso®- 

6468. Caow, W. B. The taxonomy and variation of the genus Microcystis in Ceyloa 

New Phytol. 22 : 59-88. PI. I. 1923. — A key is given for the 17 species of Microcystts 
sidered to be fully known. Of these, 8 arc recorded from Ceylon, including 2 j 

(:!/. protocystii and M. pseudofilamenlota). A new form (f. elongata) of var. inewto “ 
Crow of M. pidverea (Wood) Migula is also described. The species are shown to e 

by numerous transitional forms, the nature of which is described in the forms 
The distinction between Apharweapsa and Microcystis is an artificial one. «« 
dvhium Grun. is related to the pseudovacuolate species of Microcystis, o “s 
Lemm. is not distinguished by a valid generic character. — /. F. Leans. 

ten nov., a new '■s' 

6469. Griffiths, B. Millard. Tetraedroldes spetsbergensis gen. ei p- _ 

from Spltzbergen. New Phytol. 22: 69-71. PI !. 1923 .-The thallus mwf 

of uncertain affinities is composed of 2 uninucleate cells with thick ou er 
chloroplasts each containing a pyrenoid. — /. F. LivfU. 
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6470. Getjbb, Violet M. Preliminary note on the reproducOon of Rhodymenia palmata 
Ag. Ann. Botany 37: 151-152. S Jig. 1923,— The female fronds were discovered. The 
proearps are developed in groups in acropetal succession. Each one bears a long trichogyne 
with a distinct nucleus. Though no antheridial fronds were recognized, bodies resembUng 
spermatia \vere found on the trichogynes.— IK. P. Thompson, 

6471. Ghtjbb, Violet M. The attachments of Porphyra mublUcalis (L.) J. Ag. Ann. 
Bot. 37; 131-140. S Jig. ^ 1923.— The plant is commonly attached to rocks by small discs from 
0.5 to several mm. in diameter. A disc is made up of interwoven filaments, some long and 
slender, others short and stout, which grow out from individual cells of the thallus. Fila- 
ments in contact with the substratum become attached by suckers or swell up and divide 
to give cells which are attached by their gelatinous walls. An endless variety of forms is 
assumed. Many filaments also turn outward and often cut off cells which form a compact 
outer parenchymatous tissue. This may creep along the substratum and produce new fronds. 
The plants sometimes grow on breakwaters and then the filaments have the power to penetrate 
the wood to considerable depths. In two plants growing on Fucus it was found that the 
filaments had penetrated far into the living tissues and even into the living cells of the host.— 
W. P. Thompson. 

6472. Hall, Charles A. Desmids of the Clyde area: new records. Glasgow Nat. 8: 
122-127. 1920. — Forty-nine species and varieties of desmids, hitherto unreported for the area, 
are listed. This brings the total records for the area to 192 species and varieties. — Ray C. 
Friesner. 

6473. Hitchcock, Romtn. ToIypeUalonglcoma in Cayuga Lake, New York, BulI.Torroy 
Bot. Club S: 173-176. PI. S, 1923. — The occurrence of Tolypella longicoma A. Braun in 
Cayuga Lake is reported and the habit and structure are discussed.— P. A. Mum. 

6474. Janet, Ch. Sur FontogSndse du Volvox aureus Ehr. [The ontogeny of Volvox 
aureus.] Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 176: 997-999. 1 Jig. 1923.— The figure shows suc- 
cessive bipartitions as exhibited in the surface layer. The final stage is said to contain 1,024 
cells. The cells have a tetradic arrangement during the entire development. Each facet of 
a cell is determined by the tension of the protoplasmic and plasmodesmic connections. At 
each bipartitlon new plasmodesma appear; certain preexisting plasmodesma are retained 
unchanged; and certain other preexisting plasmodesma are multiplied. — C. H. Farr. 

6475. Naumann, E. Elnige Geslchtspunkte betreffs der bildlichen Darstellung des 

Kammerplanktons, [Some aspects of the figurative representation of plankton.] Archiv. 
f. Hydrobiol. u. Planktonk. 12: 454-467. 5 Jig. 1920. — Methods of graphically representing 
the plankton collected in the Kolkwitz chamber are given. Previous methods of representing 
this chamber plankton suffer from limitations. For larger organisms a low magnification of 
the whole chamber area of 1 square cm. may be used, but for smaller forms a higher magnifica- 
tion of only a part is better. For these I square mm. is adopted, and the projection of organ- 
isms from a column of the usual chamber height of 2.63 mm. made. When the organisms are 
more numerous a depth of 1 mm. may be used, and very numerous. For organ- 

isms which are so infrequent that they cannot be detected in 1 cmm. a determination may be 
made of the frequency in 1 cc. — Harold Kirhy. 

6476. Oehler, Run. Flagellaten- und Clliateazucht auf reiaem Boden. [Flagellate 
and cUiate culture.] Arch. Protiatenk. 40; lfi-26. 1919.— Species of Bodo and ProwazeUa 
ware grown on pure strains of the bacteria Coeem pyogemsjlavus, Vibrio metseknikof , Bacterium 
iimothea, and B. coli, and also on B. coli killed by heating. Both the agar-plate and agar-tube 
methods were successful. The ciliates Colpoda steinii and Coipidium colpoda were also grown 
m culture by the same methods. Various sterile oi^anic culture media, such as peptone, beef 
Extract, and egg white were found to be much less favorable than media containing bacteria.— 

P. Hall. 
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6477. Pascheb, A. tJber die iiberelOBtimmungen iwlscben denDlatomeen B 
and Chrysomonadett. [The relation between the Diatoms, Heterokonts, and Ci * 

Bet. Deutach. Bot, Ges. 39: 236-248. 1922.-Tbe Chtysomonads, Diatoms, and 
may be united into a basic group, the Chrysophyceae. They show similarity in ^ 
ture, this having in representative forms at least in one phase of development 
structure, as in HyaMryon, Rhobdoderma, and Trihonema, The wall is also freoi 
halves, as in Chrysomonad cysts, most Diatoms, and Ophiocylium. Silicifieatioa” 
present as in Chrysomonad cysts, A/oflomonos, some Heterokontae (ffolospitoej-a) 
atoms. Flagellation is somewhat similar, 1 fiageJlum or 1 long and 1 very short* • 
present, but little is known regarding the flagcUae on reported Diatom zoospor^ 
pigments show some differences, but the most divergent group, the Heterokontae mav Iw ^ 
side line early distinguished by a loss of brown color. The Heterokonts and Chrysoaosa* 
have in common leucosin as the assimilate, and all have oils and fats, — Ifm, Katniolpfi 


6478. Sampaio, JoAQtriM. Desmideiceas do Porto e arredores. [Desmlds from Oportn 
and vicinity.] Brot^ria S<5r. Bot. 20: 26-48. PL 1. i922.'~Tbi8 list contains 101 species in 
17 genera, mostly with rather complete descriptions. Of them, 38 were previously unreporfed 
for the Portuguese flora and 51 unreported in the vicinity of Oporto. Closterium eaninmt 
Cosmarium slagnalc^ and C. porluensi are proposed as new species; Microslmos denticulate 
var, litsttanicfl and Coemoriwm subiumidum var. minor as new varieties. The authority in sH 
cases is Sampaio f.— F. B. CAamherlatn. 


6479. Sauvage.mj, C. Sttf Titat quiescent ptolonge d*une Algae pheosporee ^phlmke. 
[On the quiescent stage prolonged in an ephemeral pheosporlc alga.} Compt, Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris 176: 47S-482. 1923.— Moat attention is given to a study of Mesogloia Gri^ikm 
This alga appears only for a short period; later it cannot be found. It was grown in culture in 
an attempt to find the other stages in the life history. These are carefully described, brief 
reference is also made toother members of the Chordariaceae.— C. H. Fcrr. 


6480. ScHcu, P. Fragllarla exigua (W. Sm.) Lemm., eln Beltrag turn Varlabllitits- 
vermdgen der BacUlariaceen. (A coatributlon to the vaidahllity of the Baclllariaceae.) Arch. 
Hydfobiol. u. Planktonk. 12: 750-755. iSfUj. 1920.— A series of transitional forms bettreen 
the cross-formed fro^ilarta coiwtruerw var. penuina Grun, and the tripolar F. eifgua is de- 
scribed and illustrated. This is the Ist observed case of the origia of a tripolar from a cross 
form and suggests that F. eiigua is only a variety of F. construens. Similarities are noted 
to the fossil F, pacijica var. lrw;ona J. Bran and F. parasitica var. (riffona Grun., Ehowbg the 
extftence of tripolar variants in other species of Fragilariar-Harold Kifby> 

6481. SvEDELina, N. Blnlge Bemerkongen fiber Generatlonswechsel und RedaefiMS- 
teilnag. [Some remarks on alternation of generations and the reduction division.) 
Deutflch. Bot. Ges. 39; 178-187. 192!.— The discovery of the life cycle o£ bamiJiano render^ 
untenable the theory of Bower and Wetlslein in which the reduction 

generation is considered an adaptation to a terrestrial habit, because the senes 
Laminana-Fucus shows a comparable scries in aquatic plants.^ The discovery 
reduction division occurs at different points in the life history in 1 gTonp 
shows that the point of occunence of this phase is not necessarily a Inn 
of such a group. Fertilization permits of but little variety in the sorting of c rode 
the reverse is true of the reduction divisions, which fact is of importance m P ^ 
and evolution. As a hypothesis it is suggested that the establishment of a ip <> 
through the postponing of the reduction divisions gives the plant the c pjgg. The 

reduction divisions and so many more fundamental combinations o c -y^yLiled tli« 
diploid plant can produce the greater effect with the least material ou P ^ 
vegetative efficiency of the garoelophytc is not greater than that of 
history in which there is I reduction division following fertilixation direc y divisw®" 

organifim.s, while that of fcrlUisalion followed by a aporophy te giving many 
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i 9 more evolved. The gradual reduction of the gametophyte haa occurred because this form 
has become increasingly unnecessary.— Randolph Taylor. 

6482. ViRiECX, J. Structure et division cellulaires chez Cosclnodiscus Grani. [Struc- 
ture and cellular division In C. Grand.] Bull. Biol. France et Belgique 54: 58-60. Pig. 1-6. 
1920 .— Studies of cytology, structure, and nuclear division of diatoms have been based mostly 
on fresh water species. The pelagic dredging of Wimereux yielded a great quantity of C. 
Grani Good. The nucleus, subcentral in repose, is seen as a voluminous, easily stained 
caryosome in a clear envelope. Surrounding it is a mass of rather compact protoplasm with 
prolongations reaching toward the valves and making connection with the parietal chromato- 
phores. At the time of division the caryosome becomes more or less obliterated and its parts 
are aggregated in 2 masses of granules. Only in this brief stage is anything found which 
resembles chromosomes. The caryosomes shortly form again, withdraw toward the 2 poles, 
and become fixed against the valves with only a bridge of protoplasm uniting them. Two new 
valves then form at the equator and do not at once break the continuity of the protoplasm, 
strands of which extend through the large hexagonal pores of the valvular poles. The 
2 daughter cells are united for a time in the maternal envelope, and only when they separate 
do the nuclei move to the centers of the new cells. — A. Chase. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander W. Evans, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 6226, 6232, 6241, 6246, 6514, 6647, 6649, 6657, 6727) 

6483. Dismier, G. Additions i la fiore bryologlque des Alpes-Marltbnes et du Var. 
[Additions to the bryophyte flora of the Maritime Alps and the Var.) BuIl.Soc. Bot. France 67: 
35-47, 113-120. 1920. — The present paper is supplementary to an earlier work on the bryo- 
phytes of the French department of the Maritime Alps published in 1915. It records the 
results of explorations carried on by the author during the winter of 1010-17, using Cannes as 
a base of operations. The region studied extended from Antibes to Aguay and was almost 
wholly coastal in character, the most inland station visited being scarcely 10 km. from the 
Mediterranean. The author first lists, as new to continental France, Acaulon mediterraneum 
Limpr., PoiHa commutata Limpr., and Rkyncoslegiella Letourneuxii (Besch.) Broth. The 
last is of especial interest, having been previously recorded only from Algeria and Morocco. 
It includes, however, as synonyms, Eurhynchium curvisetum var. laevisetum Nich, & Dix., of 
Portugal, and Rhynchosiegiella liltorea var, brevifolia Amann, of southern France, so that it is 
not actually new either to Europe or to France. He then lists, with definite stations, 64 mosses 
and hepatics as new to the department of the Maritime Alps and 31 as new to the department 
of the Var. — A. W. Evans. 

6484. Dismier, G. Les Muscinees du Valentinois meridional (Dr6me). [The bryophytes 
of southern Valentinois (Drdme).] Bull. Soc. Bot. France 68 : 241-248. 1921. — In 1918 the 
author made a protracted stay at Etoilc-sur-Rhone, near Valence, in the department of the 
Dr6me, France, and carefully explored the surrounding country for bryophytes. The region 
ia dry, sparsely wooded, and almost destitute of rods, while the range in altitude is com- 
paratively slight. In spite of these rather unfavorable conditions 170 mosses and 31 hepatics 
were collected, and these are listed in full, since the bryophytes of the Drome were previously 
unknown. Although the species are predominantly southern in distribution a few northern 
species are represented. The following are of especial interest: AmblysUgium HpaHum var. 

ickopodium Br. Eur., Aschisma carniolocwn (W, & M.) Lindb., Cheilotkela chloropus Lindb., 
^dymodon cordatus Jur., Phascum mitraeforme (Limpr.) Warnst., and Zygodon PoTsleri 
(I^icks.) Wils.— A. W. Evans. 
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6485. Dismier, G. Une mousse nouvelle pour la France nrfline* 0 

Shawii TOs., et presence aui environs de Valence des Camptothecium aure' ^ 
Eplpterygium Tozeri (Grev.) Lindb. [Orthotrichum ShawiI, a moss new to^ 

Drdme, and the occurrence In the vicinity of Valence of Camptotheclum aureum ^ 
gium Tozeri.] Bull. Soc, Bot. France 69: 321-325. 1922.— The author reports thT^ 
Ortholrickum Shami in the vicinity of Die, in the department of the Dr6me F of 

rare species was previously known only from Scotland, northern Germany and 
the other 2 species noted in the title, Camptothecium aureutn has a wide Mediter 
tribution but was previously unknown in the interior of France, while Emvter 
was likewise supposed to be restricted to coastal regions. The latter SDecieaT^”- 
avoids calcareous rocks. — A. W. Evam. o^sistently 


6486. Showalter, Amos M. Studies in the morphology of Riccardia pineiils 
Jour. Bot. 10: 148-166. PI. 16-19, S jig. 1923.— This species is cosmopolitan and varies 
what under different environments. It is probably dioecious but male and female thalli 
be distinguished only by their reproductive branches or the presence or r *' - 


Discharged spores do not ordinarily adhere in tetrads. The growth of the thallus ia apical 
by means of a “two-faced” apical cell, which gives rise to segments alternately from its right 
and left cutting faces. The early divisions of the primary segment of the apical cell follow 
the scheme of Leitgeb (1877). The aria! row of the archegonium develops from a mother coll 
which divides to form a central cell and a neck-canal mother cell; the latter divides once 
increasing the axial row to 3 penultimate cells, which divide in acropetal succession forming 
ultimately an egg, a ventral canal cell, and 4 neck-canal cells. Disintegrating archegoniawere 
numerous in the material here studied, the egg and the ventral canal cell frequently breaking 
down before the maturity and disintegration of the neck-canal cells. The young embryos 
show an order of division slightly different from that reported by Miss Clapp (1912), A 
massive “calyptra” is formed around the sporophyte by the rapid growth and division of the 
cells of the venter and of the cells of the thallus immediately below the archegonium.— B. W, 
Sinnott. 


6487. Steil, W. N. The antherozoJd of the genus Riccardia. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 50: 
197-201. S Jig. 1923. — The antherozoids of Riccardia pinguis, R. multijida, and palmatu 
are described and figured. It is shown that the 2 cilia are unequal in length and attached at 
different points close to the anterior end of the long and slender body. The author makes the 
statement that “the nature of the cilia of the antherozoid suggests a possible heterokoat 
relationship.’' — P. A. Munz. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERU, 
AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. Fitzpatrick, Editor 
Donald S. Welch, Astislant Editor 

{See also In this Usne Entries 6241, 6514, 6520, 6523, 6528, 6530, 6533, 6534, 6542, 6547, 659S, 
6612, 6647, 6649, 6657) 

FUNGI 

6488. Bisby, G. R., and A. H. R. Bcller. Preliminary Ust of Manitoba 
British Mycol, Soc, 8: 91-109. 1923.-The list contains 574 fungi : myxomycetes^ 

8; phycomycetes, 20; aacomycetes, 62; imperfect fungi, 38; smuts, 20, if. 

63; agarics, 108; Tbelephoraceae, 36; other basidiomycetea, 57; and ic e i 
McDougall. 
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6489. B[rooks]. F. T. [Rev. of: Owynne-Vaughan, Dame Helen. Fungi: Ascomy- 
cetes, Ustllaginales, Uredlnales. H -{■ 2S£ p., J9S Jig. Cambridge University Press: 1922 
(see Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 2707, 4253).] Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 8: 109-110. 1923 [See 
also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 4247; 12, Entry 1968.] 

6490. Cunningham, G. H. A singular Cordyceps from Stephen Island, New Zealand. 
Trana. British Mycol. Soc. 8: 72-76. Fig. 1-3. 1923,— Cordyceps Kirhii is described as new.— 
W, B. McDougalU 

6491. Elliott, W. T. Some observations on the mycophagous propertiesof slugs. Trans. 
British Mycol. Soc. 8: 84-90. 1923.— Observations were made during 4 years using 10 species 
of slugs and 60 species of fungi. The results, given in tabular form, show that of the 10 species 
of slugs 3 are extremely partial to fungous food, 1 feeds only on lichens, 1 eats fungi only under 
compulsion, and the other 5 feed upon fungi aa readily as upon various other kinds of food. 
Fungi that are poisonous to man are not avoided by slugs. Slugs are partial to all species of 
R-ussula but they refuse tough and hard fungi, such as Scleroderma vulgare and Panus styptic 
cus. — W, B. McDongall. 


6492. Fitzpatrick, Harry Morton. Monograph of the Nitschkleae. Mycologia IS: 
45-67. 1923. — This is a continuation of the study previously noted [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 
4199. ] The 4 remaining genera arc described and the following species noted. Under Calycu- 
losphaeria nora. nov. {Winterella Berl.) C. calyeulus (Mont.) comb, nov., C. pezizoidea (Pat. Sc 
Gain.) comb, nov., C. collapsa (Romell) comb, nov., and C. macrospura sp. nov. are described ; 
under TympanopsU the species described are T. euompkala (B. & C.) Starback, T. codoephaeri’ 
oidee Pens. & Sacc., and T. uniseriala sp. nov.; under Tkaxteria the species described are 
T. leptoeporoides (Wint.) comb, nov., and T. didyma (Speg.) Sacc.; under Acanthonitsekkea 
the species A. argentinemis Speg. and A. macrobarhata sp. nov. are described.— J/. R. Rosen. 

6493. GXumann, Ernst. Mykologische Mittellungen. [Mycological contributions.] 
Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg III, 3; 121-127. Pig. 1~4. 1921. — The author describes 3 new 
species of fungi, Tripkragmium Trevesiae^ GloeospoHum Irmellinum, and Ravenelia Erylkrinae, 
and gives additional information on Hamaspora gedeana Rac. — Alfred Rehder. 

6494. Gleisbero, W. Zur Revision der Gattung Pestalozzia de Not. [Contribution to a 

revision of the genus Pestalozzia.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 79-83. Fig. i. 1921. — ^While 
investigating a species of on Thuja ocddenlalis a species of Pestalozzia was found. 

Study showed that it conforms equally to the descriptions of 3 distinct species of Pestalozzia 
as diagnosed by Saccardo, namely, P. Juneria, P, foedanS) and P. C onigena. The plant should 
be called P. funeria because of the priority of this name but this study shows that the diagnosis 
of species of Pestalozzia as given by Saccardo is inadequate and the whole genus is in great 
need of revision. Attempts to infect living plants of Thuja with P. Juneria were unsuccessful 
and the fungus is considered a harmless saprophyte. — W. B. McDougall, 

6495. Linqelsheim, Alexander. Stllbella Amdtii, eln neuer entomogener Hfihlen- 
organismus aus Schleslen. [StllbeUa AmdtU, a new entomogenous cave organism from 
Silesia.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 149-151. 1921.— Several fruit-bodies of Mycena filopes 
Bull, were found in caves in Silesia, StilbeUa Amdtii, found growing uponHeleomyzaeserraiae 
L., La described aa new. This is the first entomogenous species of the genus Stilbella to be 
reported from Central Europe and only 4-5 entomogenous species are known from other parts 
of the world, most species of the genus having been reported as growing upon plants. It is 
suggested that further studies may reveal other interesting relations between cave fungi and 
cave animals, — W. B. McDougall. 


6496. Murrill, W. A. Porla Cocos (Schw.) F. A. Wolf. Mycologia IS: 105-106. 1923. 
The author notes a yellowish Poria found associated with a large sclerotium which had been 
found attached to dead roots of Eucalyptus. — H. R. Rosen. 
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6497. OVEKBEM-DE HaAS, C. VAN, UND D. VAN OvEEEEM-DE HaAE. VeiT 
NiederlSndlscli Ost-Indlen bis detn Jahre 1920 gefundenen Myiomycetes, Fungi* 
[Enumeration of the myiomycetes, fungi and lichens collected up to 1920 In lb 
Indies.) Bull.Jard.Bot.BuitenjiorgIII,4:l-146. ~ me 


1922.- 

ation is based chiefly on literature which is very scattered and difficult of acre®*** 
is not intended to be critical. The enumeration contains 91 Myiomycetes 2 2S p'*' 

503 Lichenes. An index to the literature cited concludes the paper. Alfred Rehda 

6498. Rea, Cableton. Presidential address. A brief review. Trans British M 
Soc. 8: 11-22. 1922,— This paper presents a summary of the main advancements that T* 
been made in mycology since the founding of the British Mycological Society 
W. B. McDortgall. « 3 ears ago.- 


6499. Stetexs, F. L., axd Roth I. Dowell. A Mellola disease of cacao, pfivto 
ology 13 : 247-250. Ftf . 1-S. 1923.— At Coverden, British Guiana, a leaf spot of Theobroma 
cacao, dne to Mdiolaguianensis n. sp., was found in abundance. The Meliola was in some 
icatancea overgrown by Hdminthosporium guianemis n. sp., and by Nectria poTforic^nsw 
Stev. — B. B. Higgins. 


6500. Wakefield, E. M. The Worcester foray. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 8: 1-8 
1922. — This ia a report of the 25th annual meeting and foray of the British Mycological Society 
held at Worcester, Sept. 19-24, 1921. A complete list of the fungi collected, numbering about 
435 species, is given.— B . B. McDougall. 

6501. Weese, J. t)ber die Oattungea Ophlosphaeria W. Klrschst., Acanthophlobolus 
Berl. uttd Ophiochaete Sacc. [On the genera Ophlosphaeria, Acantbophlobclus, and OpMo- 
chaete.) Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 114-120. 1921.— The relationships and synonymy of 
the 3 genera are fully discussed. It is concluded that with a proper rearrangement of species 
the genera Ophios-phaeria and Acanthophiobolus should be retained while Ophiochaete should 
be relegated to synonymy.— IF. B. McDougall. 

6502. Weese, J. Uber elolge Ascomjceten bus dem Mahrischscfaleslschen Gesenke. 
[On some Ascomycetes from Silesia.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39: 108-113. 1921.— Wrtc 
tricolor Hohnel is discussed and described in detail. Epicymatia episphaerica Niessl is found 
to be identical with Berlesiella parasita (Fabre) Hohnel, and j\feliola sitdelica Niessl is believed 
to be identical with M. nidulaTie (Schweinitz) Cooke. — W. B. McDovgall. 

6503. Wollenweber, H.W. Zur Systcmatlslerrmg der Strahlenpilze. (Gattung Actino- 
myces Harz.) [The systematic arrangement of the radiating fungi. The genus Actinomyces 
Harz.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 39; 26-30. 1921 /1922.— The genus is divided into 5 sections: 
the Ist sclerostroma, distinguished from the others by the presence of sclerotia; the ot era 
separated on the basis of the color of the conidia. In the 2nd section, poliophaeoapora, 
couidia are gray to brown; in the 3rd, leucospora, white, yellowish or greenish white, m 
4th, erythrinospora, red or reddish, and in the 5th, glsucospora, blue. 

belong to the section leucospora and this section is further subdivided. IF. B. ^ 


LICHENS 

6504. Knight, H. H, Lichens found during the Worcester Foray. 'Frans. 

Soc. 8: 10. 1922, — A list is given of 46 species of lichens collected during the ore®® 

Sept. 21-24, 1921.— W. B. McDougall. 

6503. Li.vdau, G. Lichenes novo-galneenses. Bot. Jahrb. S8: so"'*" 

No. 84 of Series X of the Beitragc zur Flora von Papuasion.^ Ledermann 8 co^ 
in phanerogams, furnished no new species of lichens. Thirty-one species 
listed, accompanied by notes on distribution. — K. U. Wiegand, 
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6506. Riddle, Lincoln W. The lichens of the Isle of Pines. Mycologia IS: 68-88. 
fig. 1. 1923. A list is given of 127 species in 49 genera, “of which 1 genus, 14 species, and 1 
variety are new. Of the new species, 11 grow on rocks.” A Latin description is given for 
every new form. The new genus, Monoblastla, belongs to the family Pyrenulaceae. The 
new species are: Tkrombium echimdospomm, Microglaena Brittonii, Mmohlasiia palmicoia, 
Porina macrocarpa, P. subfirmula, P. Wilsonii, Opegrapha oleaginea, Leptoirema polyporum, 
Phyllospora cryplocarpa, Anema buUala, Blastmiti Brillonii Zahlbr., Buellia Briltoniae, B. 
jlamgranulosa, and B. subdispersula. The new variety is Opegrapha lithyrga var. notha. The 
following new combinations occur: Microglaena ecopularis (Wainio), Phylloporina dilataia 
(Wainio), Ocellularia snhlilis (Tuck.), Leptoirema simplex (Tuck.), Bacidia microphyllina 
(Tuck.), Bilimbia Sprucei (Muell. Arg.), Phyllopsora isidiaiyla (Wainio), and Thyrea cubana 
(Tuck.).— H. R. Rosen. 

BACTERU 

6507. Crow, W. B. The structure and affinities of Leuconostoc mesenteroides (Cien- 
kowsky) Van Tieghem. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 8 : 76-84. Fig. 1-2. 1923. — Leuconostoc 
mesenteroides, which occurs moat commonly as gelatinous masses in vats in sugar beet fac- 
tories, is discussed in detail from cultural, structural, and microchemical points of view. The 
coucluaion is reached that Leuconostoc is not closely related to any of the algae but is allied 
to certain bacteria and should be provisionally placed in the Coccaceae. — IP. B. McDougall. 

650$. Frobisher, Martin, Jr. A comparative study of media for the quantitative esti- 
mation of bacteria in milk. Amer. Jour. Public Health 13 : 474-478. 1923. — The media studied 
were the medium of the American Public Health Association, lactose agar, milk-powder agar, 
milk-powder-yeast agar, and milk-powder agar with the addition of 1 per cent lactose. “The 
milk-powder agar and lactose agar are apparently the media of preference for routine work.” 
All enriched media gave a higher count of larger, more uniform colonies than the standard 
medium. There was also loss variation in counts by different individuals and more oppor- 
tunity lor differentiatiou of species.— C. A. Ludwig. 

6509, Gicklhorn, Jos, Zur Morphologie und Mikrochemie einer neuen Gruppe der 
Purpurbakterien. (On the morphology and microchemistry of a new group of the sulphur 
bacteria.) Ber. Deutsch. Bot, Ges. 39: 312-319. 1921 .—Two new species of sulphur bacteria 
are described. They are peculiar in containing, together with sulphur, large quantities of 
calcium carbonate, up to 60 per cent of the total volume. They are: Ckromatium lAnsbaueci 
u.sp, and Rhabdochromatium Linsbaueri n.sp. The author places them in the group “lime 
bacteria."— S, F. Cook. 

MYXOMYCETES 

6510. LiSTEa, G. List of Mycetozoa found during the Worcester Foray. Trans. British 
Mycol. Soc. 8: 8-9. 1922.— After brief mention of some of the more important Ends, a list of 
38 species of Myxomycetes collected during the Worcester Foray, Sept. 19-23, 1921, is given.— 

B. McDougall, 


PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Edward W. Beery, Editcr 

(See also in this issue Entries 6251, 6457, 6480, 6481, 6593, 6647, 6683, 6694) 

6511. Collins, G. N. An ear of prehistoric maize that resembles the fossil form, Zea 
Wtiqua. Jour. Heredity 14: 61-64. 2 fig. 1923.— The ear was found by Colonel John W. 
Gulick, in a prehistoric grave near Arica, Chile. The “Arica ear” is somewhat sm^ler than 
the fossil ear described by Knowlton, but presents practically the same characteristics. The 
pains are arranged in approximately 20 rows, and although quite small they contain true 
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(Box. AB8r8,Voi„i2, 

starch, unKke the majority of small-grained varieties today. The ear does not throw m 
Hght on the origin of maize, hut it does show that nearly all the steps in developing 
we know it today were taken at least as early as the time of the *‘Arica ear.” — 0 Co ^ 

6512. CoNWENTZ, H. tJber zwei subfossile Elbenhorste bei Chrlstiansholm Kr 
Rendsberg. [Two subfossil yews at Chrlstiansholm.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot.Ge3.39;38t-3^* 
1921. — The occurrence of the yew is noted outside the present range in prehistoric time, gjijj 
and stumps of a pine-yew-oak forest floor were earlier noted at a depth of I nr. in sphagnum 
turf of lowlands of Hannover, where only a single pair of wild trees is now known. Yew wood 
was much used in the prehistoric wooden utensils from Jutland, Seeland, Fiinen, and Born- 
holm. Old or sub-geologic forests of oak, yew, and other trees ere found near the surface ot 
the sandy soil about Chriatiansholm. Quite recent, marked restriction of the yew is indicated. 
Some of the material is charred. — (?. f2. Wieland. 


6513. Holliok, Arthor. The taionomlc and morphologic status of Ophioglossum Allsni 
Lesguereux. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 50 : 207-213. PI. 10-1^. 1923. The fossil plant from 
the shales of Florissant, Colorado, originally described by lesquereux as Ophioglossum Atteni 
and later referred by him to Salvinia, has also been placed under the following genera : Tmetip. 
teris, CarpolUhes, PhylUies, and Brachyruscus, the last named genus being in the Spennato- 
phyta. The present paper gives data to show that CarpolUhes Alleni (Lesquereux) Cockerell 
is "properly applicable.” — P. A. Mum. 


6514. MeSep, K. H. [Meter, K. I.l IIpOBnoageHse RaaeMHoU patmemoocra. 

[The origin of the land vegetation.) 7S p., 60 fig. rocyaapcTBCHHoe nsHarenBCTBO, Mockbb. 
[Edition of the State, Moscow.) 1922.— In this book by a Russian liverwort specialist, there 
is an exposition ot the change of generations and origin ot land flora; also the views of Pring- 
sheim, Celakovsky, Bower, Potonie and Davis, and modern data of change of generations in 
cellular plants are considered. The author examines the present status of the question of 
the origin of land vegetation and gives a theoretical characterization of the ancestor of 
land plants. This ancestor is an alga, showing a dichotomous branching of thallus, with 
homotypical Dictyota-type-alternation of generations. The gametophyte produces a game- 
tangium having the character of a many-chambered sporangium. The other pneration-the 
sporophyte— has sporangia or, it is possible, tetrasporangia. The author tries to represent 
a possible way ot evolution, which the alga-type, mentioned above, followed when it beeame 
terrestrial. Both the Bryophyta and Pteridophyta have developed from the same proto m 
but their ways of evolution diverged at the very beginning and this has brought abou i 
principal difference between them. The author represents the hypothetical ancestor o 
Bryophyta— the Protoephaerocarpus. It is like a sphaerocarpus, but wi ™ ^ 

ferentiation in the thallus, with anlheridia and archegonia on the same thallus. Tta yp 
left the water. The many-chambered sporangia were transformed accorihng “ ‘ 

into the antheridia and archegonia. The bryophyte sporangium is a o „ y ^vta- 
rest of the sporophytic thallus. The first phase of the pbylogenetieal 
Gymnoapermae-Gyaeciatae, is the transformation of the dorsiven ra ^ ^ 

vertical shoot. The evolution of this branch has proceeded under the influence 
established by Bower.— P. Lashmky, 

6515. Metcalf, W. An ancient pine cone. Aroer. Forest. 29. ' thoussml 
cone from a Knobcone pine estimated to have been buried in the giou 

years is compared with the cone of the same species of today. ns. 
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Frederick V. Rakd, Editor 
Lillian C. Cash, Assistant Editor 

{See also la this issue Entries 6152, 6156, 6182, 6193, 6202, 6217, 6241, 6247, 6248, 6262, 6269, 
6271, 6297, 6305, 6316, 6365, 6378, 6387, 6391, 6426, 6430, 6447, 6455, 6471, 6476, 6488, 6489, 
6490, 6491, 6494, 6495, 6497, 6498, 6499, 6503, 6612, 6613 , 6617, 6635, 6636, 6639, 6642^ 6694 ! 
6696, 6726, 6733 , 6734, 6736) 

DISEASES CAUSED BY FUNGI 

6516. Anostmovs. Pine blister disease la Europe. Amer. Forest. 29: 244. 1923.— 
This is an interview with Perley Spaulding concerning his 8-months’ study of blister-rust 
conditions in Europe. The disease has been known in Switzerland since 1854, but has become 
widely destructive only within the last 10 years. The black currant, almost universally 
cultivated, is the most susceptible and dangerous host in both Europe and America. — Chas, 
H. Otis. 

6517. Anonymous. Report of the proceedings and recommendations of the eighth annual 
blister rust conference held in Boston, Massachusetts, Feb. 8-10, 1923. ISS p. (tnimeo^ 
graphed). 1923. — This report comprises discussions by various investigators as to “our 
object and its attainment,'^ State, Federal, and Canadian policies as regards white pine 
blister rust, educational work, problems of blister rust agents, scientific investigations, and 
7 special papers. [A full report of the preceding conferences was never published or mimeo- 
graphed. A rdaumd of moat of them will be found in The American Plant Pest Committee 
Bull. 2, 4, and 6 covering the years 1918-1920 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 393, 396, 409, 411, 
416, 417; 7: 1140, 1203, 1224, 1246; 10: 1277, 1307) ; in the bulletin on white pine blister rust 
published by the Committee on Suppression of the White Pine Blister Rust in North America, 
covering the year 1917 (1918); and in New York Conservation Commission Bull. 15, entitled 
“The pine blister,” by B. H. Paui, covering the year 1916. No blister rust conference was 
held in 1921 or 1922]. — Frederick V, Rand. 

5518. Anonymous. Studies on Phytophthoras. [Rev, of: (1) Bruyn, Helena L. Q, 
DE. The saprophytic life of Phytophthora in the soil, Mededeel. Landbouwhoogeschool 
Wageningen 24^; 4-37. 8 fig. 1922. (2) Lohnis, M. P. Oaderzoek over Phytophthora 
Infestans (Mont.) de By. op de aardappelplant. H. Veenman: Wageningen, 1922 (see Bot. 
Absts. 12, Entries 1241, 4270).] Nature 111 : 305. 1923.— The former contains no information 
“as to whether P. infestans was found to live and grow in unsterilized soil ; and speculation as 
to whether the survival of this fungus in the soil from season to season may account for primary 
outbreaks of potato blight seems altogether too premature."— 0. A. Stevens. 

6519. A., S. F. The Sclerospora disease of sugar-cane in Formosa. Agric. News 
[Barbados] 20: 382-383. 1921.— Downy mildew of sugar-cane (Sclerospora Sacchari Miyake) 
is described as to history, symptoms, the parasite, injury caused, other crops affected, and 
control. [Cf. also Agric. News 21: 79. 1922; and, Sugar 24: 619. 1922 .]— Frederick V. Rand. 

6520. Bourne, B. A. Researches on the root disease of sugar cane. Kept. Dept. Agric. 
Barbados. 17 p., 5 pi. [19227].— This disease is not confined to any type of soil. With 
existing agricultural methods plant cancs do not appear to be seriously attacked, but ratoon 
Canes seem to be especially susceptible under certain conditions. Rhizoctonia Solani and R. 
Pallida have both been found associated with newly infected and dying cane roots in typical 
‘^asea of root disease and also in advanced stages of the disease, and both fungi have been 
proved by inoculation tests to cause typical root disease. Inoculations with Marasmius Sac- 
eftari and with Fusarium sp. have invariably given negative results. Furthermore, Marasmius 
Sacchari has never been isolated from freshly diseased and dying cane roots, only from dead 
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ffioT. Absts,, Vol. 12, 

roots.-Cultural characters of the 2 species of Shiiodanui a™ given.-Recommendations lot 
control comprise the use of resistant varieties and healthy cuttings from plants free of disc » 
proper crop rotation, tillage and drainage, and proper t'aaW of helds of young plant and 
ratoon canes to conserve soil moisture and to keep down the temperature.— ftedericj; F. 

6521 Brislev, Harold Rot. Studies on the hUght of cucurbits caused by Macrosporinm 

cucumerlnum E. & E. Phytopathology 13: 199-204. ftp. 1-S. 1923-~Thi8 leaf blight has 
recently produced serious damage to the cantaloupe {Cwumts melo L.] crop in Arizona. The 
arst noticeable evidence of the disease on leaves is a small tan-colored spot the size of a pin 
head at the point of infection. The spots enlarge until they coalesce and kill the entire Wat, 
The older spots are made up of concentric dark and lighter colored rings, with always the 
Ughter center A fruit rot is also produced on over-ripe fruits on diseased vines. Infections 
were produced by artidcial inoculations on leaves of cantaloupe, squash, watermelon, cuenm. 
ber, Irish potato, and tomato. Apparently the parasiteis carried throughthe winterby the 
mycelium in dead plant tissue.— B. B. Nigfftns, 

65-12 Brtce, G. The toilctly of lime to Pomes llgnosus Zlotsch. Dept. Agric. Ceylon 
Bull i7p ’ 19^ —Pomes Itpaostis is the causative organism of a serious root disense ol 
nara rubber (Hereu brasilierKu). The results obtained demonstrate that quicklime applied 
to the soil has Uttle fungicidal value for Pomes lignosus.-E. D. Mernll. 

6523. Chdpp, Charles, and Grace L. Clapp. Fuslcoccnm canker on apple. Phyte 
natholoicv 13' 225-230. PI til. 1923.-An apparently new canker disease of apple trees waa 
found ofnursery stock in storage at Newark, New York Black cankers appeared at or near 
hrbud union and occasionally further up the stem. Isolations from canker tissue gave a 
«els oi f ^fcoccum capable of reproducing the disease. The fungus, after ^ 

S taens and description, of similar pycnidial fungi, is considered a new spemes and is be« 
dSd as PusieJom Pyrorum. It does not seem to be very actively paras tic. In ™ry 
case observed, aSected trees have been in a weakened condition previous to infectio . 

B. B. Higgins. 

Atoi ri ATTON Edward E. The relaUon of soli moisture to the Fusarium wilt of the 

6o24. Clattol, Low 1923.-Tomsto plants were grom m 

tomato. Amer, Jour. Bot. 10. ^ Lvcoperw Sacc. 

crocks of stcriliaed soil inoculated with “ the soil was held at moisture 

By weighing, in certain cases, and by the nulo-irrig , ^ saturation. Plants grosiag 

contents of 13-35 per cent, the latter value but wore very re- 

in soil with a low moisture content (13-19 ^r cen ..(i,-ated soil were entirely unm“® 

sUtant, thedieease progressing slowly. riated to the almost 

to attack, infection never taking place. This J j these conditions. Vigorous, 

complete absence of nitrates in the tissues of the host P'“'' " ‘ j „th, were attacked 

rapidly growing plants, produced when soil momture “fairing tte soil to become very 
vigorousTy, but these could be rendered content of the soil 

dry. Plants soon lost their resistance or 
became such as to stimulate vigorous growth.-E. W. Mnno 

632.5. CZAHNECKI, nELE.v. Studle, ou the 

Phytopathology 13 : 216-224. PI- th fid- /, gjokesi is reported from California- 

armeniaca L.) and of »l™o»ds 


(irmf^nidca L-i ftud ot BliDODua i« r»w jv *u.« ' 

disease is characterized by a sudden wilting of ^hen its 

the blackening of the heart wood. It usually .jhe wilting spreads b®* tiora 

rested by a sudden wilting at the tip of 1 or 7®' trees. Many isolaUo^ 

B. S. Higgins. 
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6526. Detmers, Feeda. DotMcMza canker on Norway poplar. Phytopathology 13 - 
245-347. PI. tS. 1923.-A canker of Norway poplar (PoT?ulm Ev^enei Simon-Louis) caused 
by Dothichiza populea Sacc. & Bnard is here recorded for the 1st time, though cankers pro- 
duced by this fungus are common on other species of poplar. In a large planting of Norway 
poplar in Ohio the young trees were so hadly damaged that they were dug up and burned.— 
B. B. Higgins^ 

6527. Dickson, James G. Influence of soil temperature and moisture on the develop- 
ment of the seedling blight of wheat and com caused by Gibberella Saubinetii. Jour. Agric. 
Kes. 23 : 837-870. PI. t-6 (1 and 2 col.), jig. 1-15. 1923. — Gibberella Saubinetii causes a seed- 
ling blight of both maize [Zea] and wheat [Ti*ilicum\. The disease develops from infected 
seed, scabbed seed in the case of wheat, and from infested soil. It appears (1) as a blight of 
the seedlings prior to emergence from the soil (commonly spoken of as poor germination), 
(2) aa a blight after emergence with resulting yellow and willed seedlings, and (3) as a dwarfing 
of the seedlings due to weakened root systems. The extent of blighting is in direct proportion 
to the amount of infestation, environmental factors being equal. The most important en- 
vironmental factor in determining seedling blight is soil temperature. The pathogen in pure 
culture has a wide temperature range of growth, varying from 3 to 32^C. The optimum 
temperature for spore germination, vegetative development, and sporulation is about 24®C, 
on uiiacidified media, and 28®C. on acidified media. Wheat develops best at low soil tem- 
peratures while maize develops best at high soil temperatures. The most favorable soil 
temperature for the blighting of wheat ranges from 12 to 28®C., below which blighting seldom 
occurs. The most favorable soil temperature for the blighting of maize ranges from 8 to 20®C., 
while above 24®C. no blighting occurs. Low moisture is most favorable for blight of wheat, 
even at low soil temperatures. Results of experiments in sowing maize and wheat in the 
field at various dates, and recording soil moisture and temperature are in accord with the 
above results obtained in the greenhouse. The mean daily soil temperature in the field cor- 
responds to the constant soil temperature in the greenhouse. There is a sharp critical tem- 
perature for both the blight of maize and wheat. This is betw’een 20 and 24'’C. for maize and 
about 12®C. for wheat. The seedlings become susceptible to the pathogen when they arc 
unable to respond favorably to the environment. — W. H. Burkholder. 

6528. Dowson, W, J. Contributions from the Wisley Laboratory. XLI.— The wilt dis- 
ease of Michaelmas daisies. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 48: 38-57. Fig. 11-18. 1923.— The 
cause of this disease was found to be a fungus of the genus Cephalosporium working in the water 
conducting tissue. It produces a toxic' substance which causes yellowing and dying of the 
leaves. Control of the disease is based on experimental results showing that (1) healthy 
plants may be grown from suckers taken from diseased stock; (2) the disease ’rarely kills 
plants the 1st season; and (3) the fungous mycelium is localized in the base of the plant during 
spring and early summer and does not occur in the suckers. A technical description of the 
causal organism, Cephalosporium Asiervs n. sp., is given, followed by a list of 13 references 
to literature.— J". S. Bailey. 

6529. Earle, F. S. Sugar cane root disease. A neglected enemy of cane and ways of 
controlling it. Facts about Sugar Id: 314. 1923. [See Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2867.] 

6530. Fahis, James A. Anthracnose of the Boston fern. Mycologia IS: 89-95. PI. 8-9. 
1923. — From brown, withered tips of Nepkrolepis exaltata growing in the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, a fungus was obtained in pure culture which when inoculated on healthy fronds pro- 
duced the same symptoms. A description of both an imperfect {Colletotrickum) stage and a 
perfect (Glomerella) stage of the fungus is given. It is tentatively named Glomerella Nephro- 
i^pis sp. nov. Control measures are given. — II. R. Rosen. 

6531. F[y3on], P F [Rev. of: SuNDABARAMAN, S. Helminthosporium disease of rice. 
Vic. R«s. Inst. Pusa Bull. 128. 7p.,4pl. (« col.). 1922 (see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6546).] 
Jour. Indian Bot. 3; 155, 1923. 
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6532, F[rsoN], P. F. [Rev. of; Sondabakaman, S. The coconnt-bl 
Agrie. Rea. Inst. Pusa Bull. 127. S p., Spl. (1 col.). 1922 (see Bot Absfs 
Jour. Indian Bot. 3: 155, 1923. ' ’ ^‘'7 ®«).l 


6533. Gaines, E. F., and F. J. Stevenson. Occurrence of bunt In rye Ph 
13: 210-215. Fig. 1-2. im.—Tillelia TrUici has been found occurring naturdr*’*''''''’^ 
heads of Rosen rye {Secale cereale L.) and in wheat X rye hybrids. Artificial ' i 
seed of 9 varieties of rye showed 5 entirely immune. The other 4 produced some ■ 
heads. The wheat X rye hybrids were much more susceptible. Spores froin™e **'^*°^'* 
rye were much less virulent on wheat than were spores from wheat; and they failed 
any infection on rye. It is suggested that Tilletia Tritici (Bjerk.) Wint. and T secal^'fC 
Kuhn, are in reality the same fungus. — B. B. Higgins. ^ 


6534. Honoerfokd, Chas. W. A Fusarlum wilt of spinach. Phytopathology 13 ; 205-209 
Fig. i-i. 1923.— A root rot and wilt of spinach [Spinocio oleracea I.], first noted at Moscow' 
Idaho, in 1919, is attributed to Fusarium Spinaciae n, sp. The leaves become pale yellow' 
the edges roll inward and die, and the entire plant succumbs within 2-3 weeks. Most of the 
fine fibrous roots of such plants are decayed. The vascular tissues in the main root and in 
the base of the stem are darkened. — B. B. Higgins. 


6535. Jones, L. R., and J. C. Walker. Yellows-reslstant cabbage varieties. Some 
necessary precautions for seedsmen to consider In the production and distribution of seeds 
of new special strains. Seed World 13’: 20-21. 1 fig. 1923. 

6536. Lansino, K. H. Discovers how to control lettuce “drop” (Sclerotinla llhertiMa). 
Formaldehyde treatment of seed beds found to be a very effective method of control. Seed 
World 12’: 20. I fig. 1922.— This control treatment including methods of application is made 
possible through the research work of W. S. Beach and is here briefly described.— Prederick 
V. Rand. 


6537. Lee, H. Atherton. A disease of Satsuma and Mandarin orange fruits caused b; 
Gloeosporiom folllcolum fllshlda. Philippine Jour. Sci. 22; 603-615. PI. 1 {col.},! fig. 1923. 
— general discussion of the disease and the causative organism is presented. lu Japan it 
has been observed to cause a loss of 20 per cent of the crop of the Wase TJnshiu variety of 
orange. It seems to be confined to this one variety, but inoculation experiments baveshown 
that at higher temperatures it affects other varieties of the Unshiu and the Mandarin 
oranges. — E. D. Merrill. 

6538. Lee, H. Atherton, and F. B. Serrano. Banana wUt of the Manila hemp plant. 
Phytopathology 13 : 253-256. 1923. — A heart rot of Manila hemp plant (JIusa textilis Net) is 
produced by a Fusarium, apparently identical with F. cvbense E. F. Smith. The fungus was 
readily isolated from tissue in early stages of decay, and in 1 series of 134 inoculations pro 
duced 66.41 per cent infections. A similar rot was produced in hemp plants inoculate 
Fusarium from wilted banana plants. A comparison of the 2 organisms showed t cm u 
similar morphologically and in cultural characters. — B. B. Higgins. 

6539. Liese, I. Neue Beobachtung fiber Cenanglum abletls Pars. 

tlons on Cenangium abietlf.] Zeitachr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 54 : 227-229. 1 fig' . ' 
favorable conditions this saprophytic fungus attacks and kills young shoots 0 ^ 
access through the buds. In this particular case, 1-year-old Scotch P*”® jijesse 

in a nursery in the forest range of Koppelsburg, Pomerania, was attac e . 
manifested itself by the dying-off of the stem and leaves immediately below e ^ 
and included the upper 1 of the tree. Previous opinion commonly considere 
over 5 years of age were subject to attack. In general, the trees attacke 
disease may be considered as a temporary one, causing little destruction. 
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6540. Lime, J. The parasiHsm of Nectria cinnabailiia (coral spot) with special reference 
to its action on red currant. Trans. British Mycol. Soc. 8 : 22-28. PI. J. 1923.— Aectrto 

cimabarina is ordinarily not capable of infecting living portions of a red currant (Ribes 
tulgare] plant directly. It may occasionally gain entrance through wounds but the normal 
method of attack is by spreading through the wood cells from a dead portion into healthy wood 
Injury is due to clogging of the wood cells by the fungus hyphae thus causing wilting and 
subsequent death of the parts above B. AfcDoti^all. 

6541. [McCallan, K. A.l Snapdragon rust. Agric. Bull. Bermuda Dept. Agric. 2«: 

7. 1923.— A call is made for cooperation in eradicating the pathogen [Puccinia Anterrhinil 
and a plan of operation is outlined.— H. H. Whetzel. ’ 

6542. Milbrath, D. G. Downy mildew on lettuce in California. Jour. Agric, Res. 23: 
989-993. PI 1~S. 1923.— California conditions, especially in the winter months, are very 
favorable for the development of Bremia Laclucae on lettuce [Lactuca] and the mildew is 
widespread in the areas of commercial production. Affected heads do not stand shipment and 
storage as well as healthy ones.— The variety New York, which is most commonly grown, is 
very susceptible to the disease, while Iceberg, Big Boston, and Hanson are resistant.— During 
the cool months, December-March, and at a temperature of lO^C., conidia of B. Lac-Ume 
commonly germinate by means of swarm spores.— D. Reddick. 

6543. Munn, M. T. Further studies of the fungous associates of germination tests* 
Proc. .A-saoc. Official Seed Analysts North America 1920: 57-59. 1921.— The amount of 
inoldinesa, or fungous infestation, of seeds as shown in germination testing depends upon 
conditions of harvesting, character of the seed coat (whether smooth or rough), and the con- 
dition of the substratum used (whether sterile or foul with inert material and inoculum). 
The older and weaker the seeds the more subject they seem to be to attacks of fungi, being 
unable in many cases to germinate satisfactorily. Certain cases of low germination could be 
definitely traced to unsatisfactory conditions of weather and methods at the time the seeds 
were harvested, these facilitating bacterial and fungal infestation. Methods of seed treat- 
ment and the use of various chemicals and disinfectants need to be carefully reinvestigated 
before it will be safe aud desirable to use them as an aid in measuring the viability of seed.— 
M. T. Munn. 


6544. PASsr, Pierre. Sur la gale des poires. [Pear scab.) Rev. Hort. 94: 71-72. 

Fig. 1922 

6545. SciLLEY, 11. Leaf spot of sugar beets. Facts about Sugar 14: 500-501. 1922. — 
The leaf spot of sugar beets [Ccrcospora belicola] caused considerable loss in northern Colorado 
in 1921, Usually there is less loss in the northern part of the state than in the southern on 
account of the altitude and temperature. The disease does not develop below 70®F . Rotation 
of crops and later planting are advised as preventive measures. C. W. Edgerion. 

6546. SuNDARAUAMAN, S. Hft lmln thosporium disease of rice. Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa 
^lull. 128. 7 p., 4 yl. {2 col.) 1922.— Disease signs on the leaves consist of small spots with 
brownish centers bearing smoky black dots made up of spores and hyphae. These spots 
coalesce and sometimes the whole leaf withers, turns yellowish, and dries up. Continued 
mina and moist weather favor the spread of the disease. The nodes and glumes are also 
sometimes attacked. Microscopical examination, cultural and spore-germination studies, 

inoculation experiments with this undetermined species of Helminiho^'porium are given. 
The fungus is said to be a weak parasite, and under normal conditions there is no serious loss 
crop. [See also Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6531.}— Frederick V. Rand. 

6547. SuNDARARAMAN, S. The coconut-bleeding disease. Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa Bull. 

^ P., 6 j)l. {1 col.) 1922.— The first external sign of disease consists in the oozing out of 
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a dark reddish brown fluid from cracks in the stem of an affected plant 


VoL. 12, 


and dries. The tissue below decays and turns yellow, and later the wholeht 


no fruit is borne, the crown dwindles in size and the tree finally dies 
Tkielaviopsis parodoJ!a, is described, and inoculation experiments and ore 
are discussed. [See also Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6532 .] — Frederick V, Rand ^^asures 


6548. Toole, E. H. Mould prevention in seed genninators. Seed World Ui- 
— Moldy seeds probably result from the growth of fungi introduced with the seed"'^^ ' 
that unfavorable conditions existed during the harvesting or early storage of tl^^ 
iness may or may not affect viability of seeds. Special attention should be 
borne parasites. The laboratory and germinator should be kept free of old seed ^ 
material which may supply mold spores. The germination chamber should be T 
when there is a tendency for all samples to mold. As low a temperature for germinatiL'^T^^^ 
be employed as the requirement of the seed will permit. If it becomes necessary toT ^ Hh 

seeds with chemicals before germination extreme care must be exercised. ComnW 

must be sacrificed to avoid seed injury. — M. T. Munn. 


6olQ. VOLLEHSTEN, Co.VRAD. Some facts about blight. Amer. Nut Jour. VI- 30-31 
1922.— None of the filbert varieties are immune to blight, but some European varieties' show 
resistance. Blight can probably l>e controlled by cutting affected parts.— E. L OmhoUer 

65-30. W.\LKER, J. C. The hot water treatment of cabbage seed. Phytopathology 13 : 
251-253. 1023.— The results of several e.\periinent3 indicate that cabbage seed infested with 
Pkoma lingam (Todo.) Desm. may be completely freed of the fungus by treating 30 minutes 
with hot water at 50’C. Some injury to germination may be e.xpected, depending upon the 
age and vigor of the seed. — D. D. Higgins. 


DISEASES CAUSED BY BACTERIA 


6551. Lr:T^^.^s^ B. !•'. Potato scab in new land. Phytopathology 241-241. 1523.— 
Several experiments are described in which clean potatoes [.8olanum tuberosum] were disin-. 
fected and planted in new soil at the Vermont Experiment Station. In every case some scab 
developed. Poured .agar-phte cultures from this new soil developed quantities of organisms 
of the Actinomyces chrotivfgenus type. The results indicate the general occurrence of the 
organism in soils where potatoes have never been grown. It is believed that the organism 
is generally .saprophytic on cellulose matter in the soil and that the parasitism on potatoes 
is merely secondary. — B. li. Uiggins. 


6552. Matz, Julius. La gomosis de la cafla. [Gummosis of sugar cane.] Sugar 24: 
352-354. 1922. — This is a popular description of gummosis (Bociertum uijsculflrwffl,) wit 
methods of control. A list showing the resistance or susceptibility of different varieties is 
included.— C. W. Edgerlon. 


G. 55 . 3 . Matz, Juliu.^. The gumming disease of sugar cane. Facts about Sugar 
25S-2.59. 1922. — The gumming disease of sugar cane, caused by Boeferium 
spreading rapidly in Porto Rico. It is especially common on the Otaheite vane 
other varieties are resistant or immune. It is advised that the Otaheite variety e 
C. IF. BdgerUm. 

655-4, Saword, G. B. The relation of soil moisture to the development 
ofpotatoe. Phytopathology' 13:231-230. Fig. 1-3. various 

tuljeruium L,] were grown in scab {Ariinomyce-i sca^>J«s)-infe8ted 
degrees of moisture. During the 2nd year the H-ion concentration 0 e ^ 
ruined at intervals. The results indicate that the moisture content 0 ^ moisture 

importanre than the li-ton concentration. Potato tubers grown in badly scabbed' 

content were free from scab, while those grown in comparatively 
although the H-ioii conreniTation was greater in the dry soil.—^* • 
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PISEASES CAUSED BY ANIMAL PARASITES (INSECTS, NEMAS, PROTOZOANS, ETC.) 

6555. Anonymous. The Rhododendron bug. (Leptobyrsa (Stephanltis) rhododendrl, 
Horv.) Jour. MmiatryAgric. (London) 29 : 555-558. 1 pi. 1922.-Th;s insect is found upon 
RhododeEdrona and in the U. S. A. on species of Kahnia. The obvious signs consist of choco- 
late-brown spots on the lower and a pale “freckling" on the upper leaf surface. The life- 
iiistory, methods of control, and administrative measures are iliscMssed.— Frederick V. Rand. 

6-556. Brock, J. A. The principal foes of the sugar beet crop and their control. Ill, 
Sugar beet nematode. Facts about Sugar 15: 118^119. 1922.-This is a popular discussion of 
the nematode, its effect upon the beet, and methods of control. — C. W. Edgerton. 

6557. Bryce, G. Experiments with the green muscardine fungus on Rhinoceros beetle 
larvae. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 65. 7 p. 1923. — ^The green muscardine fungus {Metar- 
rhizium anisopliae (Metch.) Sor.) is apparently not strongly pathogenic to rhinoceros beetle 
larvae. The fungus seems to be effective only on larvae that have been in captivity for a 
considerable period, and have accordingly suffered to some extent a reduction in vitality. 
The use of the fungus as a means of controlling the rhinoceros beetle on coconuts is therefore 
not recommended. — E. D. Merrill. 

6558. Docters van Lbedwen, W. Some galls from Hongkong. Bull. Jard. Bot. Buiten- 
zorg III, 4 : 268-278. Fig. t-^0. 1922.— Thirty-four galls collected on various plants near 
Hongkong are described and 20 of them figured. — Alfred Rehder. 

6559. Docters van Leeuwbn, W. The galls of the islands of the Krakatau group and of 
the Island of Sebesy. Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg III, 4: 288-314. Fig, map. 1922.— 
The author describes $2 galls collected on several small islands situated between Java and 
Sumatra which were completely devastated in 1883 by a volcanic eruption. — Alfred Rehder, 

0560. Docters van Lbeuwen, W. Ueber einige von Aphiden an Styrax-Arten gebild- 
ete Gallen. [Galls caused by aphids on species of Styrax.j Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg 
nil 4: 147-162. PI. 1, fig. 1-td. 1922.— Eighteen different galls caused by aphids on various 
species of Siyrax are described and most of them are figured. — Alfred Rehder. 

6561. [Eastbrbt, H. T.] Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. Combating Insect 
pests. [Report of E. Jarvis at Meringa.) Australian Sugar Jour. 15: 148-150. 1923.— 
Satisfactory progress in experiments with paradichlorobenzine for control of cane grubs was 
obtained in plots at Greenbills, where first ratoons (Badilla) were treated with J ounce injec- 
tions placed 1 foot apart, 2 inches from stools and 4} inches deep on each side of rows. The 
cane was 4i feet high at the time of application. These experiments were made successfully, 
also, at Meringa, using D, 1135 first ratoons growing on volcanic soil infested with grubs. 
Exchanges of grub parasites have been made with Java. Cocoons of the Australian digger- 
wasp, Campsomeris tastnaniensis and C. radula, have been sent which are to control the ravages 
of scarabaeid grubs, — Lepidiota stigma Fab. and Leucopkolis rorida Fab., — affecting cane and 
cassava crops. In exchange there will be sent 2 species of scoliid parasites from Java, for 
introduction into the cane fields to attack grubs of the grey-back cane beetle and ofLepidiota 
frencki . — In Lower Burdekin successful field demonstrations have been made with carbon 
bisulphide as a soil fumigant for “white ants” attacking cane. [Cf. also: Jarvis, Edmund. 
Work of the Division of Entomology. Ann, Kept. Bur. Sugar Exp. Sta. [Brisbane] 22: 
52-56. 1922.] — C. Rumhold. 

6562. Flint, W. P. Shall we change our recommendations for San Jose scale control. 
Jour. Econ. Entomol. 16: 209-215. 1923.— During the years of 1920-1922, inclusive, the San 
Joae scale, Aspidiotus perniciosus, has increased very rapidly in southern Illinois and neigh- 
boring states. In southern Illinois it has resulted in the loss of over 1,000 acres of commercial 
orchard annually treated with Ume sulphur.— Experimental work was carried out in the spring 
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of 1922 with miscible oil and lubricating oil emulsion, similar to those used hv ti, 

Bureau of Entomology in Florida. The lubricating oil emulsion gave m 
of the scale as did the miscible oil and a much higher degree of control than 
from the best grades oQiquid lime sulphur. As a result of this work the luh ' 
be generally used in southern Illinois during the coming year. — Author’s abstract ^ 


will 


6563. Fhanchini, G. Essals d’lnoculatlDn de latex parasites aux souris blanch 
du foie experlmentaox d6tennln6s par les amlbes des latex. [Inoculations of whit ** 
plant latex. Experimental abcess of the liver caused by amoebae from the 1 i ' 

Soc. Path. E.votique 16: 162-166. Pip. 1. 1923.— The parasitized latex of Euphorbia*' 

cultures of amoebae derived from plant latex were pathogenic to white mice when 
inoculated into the peritoneum . — Philip Brierley. or 


6561 . Hvslop, J. A. Insect pest survey work In the United States. Jour Econ Ento 

16: 215-221, 1923.— After reviewing the history of survey work in the U. S. A. from iml ' 
the present date, and recounting earlier attempts at this type of work by the U S Bureau f 
Entomology, the scope and objects of survey work are set forth. The main thesis brousht 
forward is that survey work, i.e., the accurate recording of insect abundance from year to 
year, will indicate, after a reasonable number of years, the zone of optimum ecologic condi- 
tions affecting any given insect, and the yearly abundance of an insect will be determined by 
the departures from these optimum conditions . — Prom author's abstract. 


6565. Lotmax, B. F. An outbreak of hopper bum In Vermont. Phytopathology 13 ; 
237-241. Fig. 1. 1923,— An outbreak of hopper burn, produced by the potato leaf hopper 
[Bmpoasca maiij, on potatoes (Solanum (u6erosum| is described. The injury to the potato 
leaves is compared with that produced by physiological tip burn. The author expresses the 
opinion that the leaf hopper extracts the juices from the vascular and adjoining tissues, 
causing them to become plasmolyzed to such .an e.xtent that they can not recover turgidity and 
so finally die,— B. B. Higgins. 


6566. Sasscer, E. R. Important foreign Insects collected on Imported nursery stock in 
1922. Jour. Econ. Entomol. 16: 152-158. 1923.— This paper is primarily a summary of the 
more important insects intercepted on foreign nursery stock arriving in the U. S. A. in 1922.— 
From author’s abstract. 

6367. Thorne, Gerald. Suggestions for control of nematode. Through the Leaves 
1923: (March); 97-99. The Great Western Sugar Co.: Longmont, Colorado, 1923.— Tim 
popular article gives a brief description of the sugar beet nematode (Hetsrodera schaMUj 
with its habits and methods of control,— the latter based entirely on crop rotation 
vention of infestation. [Cf. also: Facts about Sugar 16: 192-193. 1923.) Frederick Y. os ■ 

INFECTIOUS CHLOROSES (MOSAIC AND PEACH YELLOWS GROUPS, ETC.) 

6568. Bruner, Stephen C. Mosaic and other cane diseases and pests In CuK 
Louisiana Planter 70: 452-455. Fig. 1-4. 1923, — The mosaic disease of sugar cane is P 
in many localities in Cuba but it does not seem to be spreading as rapidly nor ® 
damage as in some other countries like Porto Rico. The Crystalina cane, to 
is largely grown in Cuba, is more resistant than many varieties. It is l» 
disease is not a menace to the Cuban sugar industry and that it can be contro e - 

witb immune and resistant varieties. Other cane diseases are mentione ve 
C. W. Bdgerton. 

, British Med. 

6369. Butler, E. J. Some cluir»ctetlitlcs of the virus diseases oi or 

Jour. 1922; 96.3-964. 1922.— The diseases of plants caused by an yell"’™ 

virus appear to fall into 4 main groups: (1) mosaics (the largest group), ^ ^ ^gtiirsl 
group; (3) forms of variegation which can be transmitted by grafting an 
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infection is unknown ; and (4) that group resembling in many respects the mosaics, but charac- 
terised by phloem necrosis.— The transmission, passage of the virus within the plant and 
properties of the virus are m turn briefly discussed. Transmission may be by organic union, 
by insects, by inoculation with juices from infected plants, or.more rarely through the seed. 
The phenomena of immunity and of "carriers” are exemplified among these diseases. There 
is much evidence that the virus is conveyed chiefly through the phloem. Plant pathologists 
were the first to have convicted insects of playing a primary role in natural infection of virus 
diseases, and they have proved that these diseases may be hereditary in both host plant and 
insect. They have also shown that the plant cuticle presents an impassable barrier to infec- 
tion, that a saprophytic life of the causal organisms is highly improbable and that the latter 
are often so closely associated in some way with the living tissues that infection is only possible 
in some cases when organic union takes place between diseased and healthy tissues. Plant 
pathologists, finally, are demonstrating the remarkable effect of the environment, especially 
temperature, on the course of some of these maladies. Human pathologists, on the other 
hand, have done more to advance the study of the possible causative agents. [Cf . also : Sci. 
Progress 17: 416-431. 1923.) — Frederick Y. Rand. 

6570. Earle, F. S. Mosaic disease danger. Prompt action needed to stop its spread In 
Cuba. Facts about Sugar 16: 230-231. 1923,— The mosaic disease of sugar cane is spreading 
rapidly in Cuba and very little is being done to control it. In Porto Rico, the disease is being 
controlled by seed selection and roguing.— C, W. Bdgerton. 

6571. Mate, JtjLitia. Naturaleza del mosaico de la caBa. [Nature of cane mosaic.) 
Sugar 25: 222-223. 1923. — This is a discussion of the bodies found in the tissues of mosaic- 
affected plants. — C, W. Edgerton. 

6573. Maopas, Albert. Sur la maladie de I’enroulement des feuilles de tomatoes. 
[Leaf roll disease of tomatoes.) Rev. Hort. 94 : 52-54. 1922.— The cause of the disease is 
unknown. There is an accumulation of starch in the parenchymatous cells of the leaf, a lack 
of chlorophyll, and often a disintegration of the vessels of the leaf. Strains immune to the 
disease have been secured by planting seed of individual plants showing resistance. — B. J . 
Kraus. 

6573. Sevekin, Henrt H. P., William J. Hartong, Edward A. Schwing, and William 
W. Thomas. Control of the beet leafhopper. Facts about Sugar 15; 134-135, 137. Fig, 
1-d, 1922. — The leafhoppers and consequently the curly leaf disease of the sugar beet were 
decreased by dusting the plants with nicotine compounds. It is believed that the disease 
could be decreased to a considerable extent in isolated fields provided the dust is applied 
shortly after the spring flight of the hoppers into the cultivated fields. C. W, Edgerton. 

6574. Veve, R. a. The eflSciency of the "roguing” method for the eradication of the 
mottling disease. Louisiana Planter 69‘: 30. 1922.— At Fajardo, Porto Rico, the mosaic 
of sugar cane has been reduced from 0.5 to 0.002 per cent by roguing. It is bebeved that good 
results can be obtained by this practice if the percentage of the disease is less than 15. [Cf. 
also: Veve, R. A, Cane Mottling Eradication. Facts about Sugar IS: 78. 1922.] 
ff. W. Edgerton. 

PARASITIC PHAlfEROGAMS 

6575. Schellenbebg, Gustav. Elne sonderhare neue Wirtspflanze der Lathiaea Squa- 
“mria L. [An unusual new host plant of Lathraea Squamaria.) Her. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37: 
427.429, I919.-In the Botanical Garden of the University of Kel a growth of Lathraea was 
found apparently parasitizing the beds of Gunnera mmicala Linden and G. chilensis Lam. 
Investigation showed that Lathraea seed can germinate on Gunnera chilensis and are able to 
develop not only into seedlings but into much older plants with several branches. It was not 
formerly known that Lathraea Squamaria could grow on an herbaceous host plant and Gunnera 
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is especially noteworthy in this respect since it possesses especially fleshy root 

viously known hosts of Laihraea are all woody plants without fleshy roots 

able to endure the relatiwely high tannin content of the ffunnero roots. Perh ° is 

amount of tannin makes growth on Gunnera roots possible since Lathraea n T* 

plants with roots rich in tannin . — Lillian C. Cash. i'ests 

NON-PARASITIC DISEASES 

6576. Bartholomew, E. T. Internal decline of lemons II. Growth rate wate 

and acidity of lemons at different stages of maturity. Amer. Jour. Bot. lOt 117-126' "*''**”*’ 
The size and growth rate of lemon fruits was determined by diameter measurements 
caliper, the acidity by the hydrogen electrode, and the water content by drying ini ^ 
oven. The lemon tree tends toward the production of new fruit continuously, but™"''”' 
of the tree and climatic and soil conditions make production more or less seasonal P 
rate of fruit is determined by the time of year when set, the age of the tree, and various*™ 
vironmental conditions. Experiment shows that fruits may decrease conkderably in s””' 
and in water content while still attached to the tree, in consequence of the withdrawaUf 
water from them by the leaves. This may result in the collapse of a portion of the tissue at 
the stylar end of the fruit, which is the first visible step in the production of internal decline 
The wilting coeflScient of the soil, as indicated by the leaves, cannot therefore be used to tell 
whether the fruits are suffering from lack of water. The water content of the 2 ends of s nor- 
mal lemon is practically the same. As the lemon enlarges, its water content increases al- 
though this increase is very small after the fruit reaches a diameter of about 3.8 cm. The 
size of the fruit is not necessarily proportional to the amount of water it contains. Mature 
lemons vary in water content, the range in these experiments being from 88.20 to 02,14 pet 
cent. Total acid content increases rapidly as the fruit approaches maturity, but the true 
acidity increases very little after a diameter of 3.8 cm. is reached. Both ends of a normal 
lemon have approximately the same acidity. Mature lemons vary in acidity,— £. W. SinmU, 

6577. Neilson, J. A. The winter injury problem. Canadian Hort, 44; 180-192. 1921,- 
The prevalence of winter injury on various fruits throughout the Province of Ontario is noted. 
Many forma of winter injury occur, ranging from complete killing of the tree to bud injury, 
and include root injury, sunscald, black heart, killing of bark on large and small limbs, kiliing 
of fruit spurs, fruit buds and terminal grow th. Factors which predispose fruit trees to winter 
injury are noted and discussed together with preventive measures. These include tem- 
perature and winds, soil and cultural influences, heavy fruiting and stocks for propagation.— 
E. F, Palmer. 

6578. Petit, -A. On cas de chlorose gu6rl par le calcalre. |An Instance of chlorosis elini- 

iJiated by lime.) Tiev. Hort. 04: 154-155. 1922.— Lime is effective against chlorosis caused 

by acidity of the soil, although an excess of Jime causes chloroBis in certain plants partici^arly 
sensitive to it, such as some Hydrangeas, Calceolarias, Rhododendrons, and others.— 

Kraw. 

DISEASES OF UNKNOWN CAUSE 

6579. Earle, F. S. Unknown cane disease found. Facte about first 

1923. — The presence of an unknown cane disease is reported in Porto Rico. © ^iirenrolled 
appears as email whitish water-aoaked splits on the email leaves while they are 

in the terminal bud epindic. On old leaves the very numerous spots are hi ^ 

1-2 inches long. The cause of the trouble was not determined, but the appe 
gested a bacterial origin. — C. W. Edgerton. 

I the Philippi®®®’ 

6.580. Lee, H, A., C. G. Wellfs, a.id M. G. Medalla. Fill disease w 
Sugar 24: 676^, 1922. (See also Bot, Absts. 12, Entry 1317.] 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PATHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

6581. Anonymous. A preliminary list of the diseases of cultivated plants in Ceyion. 
Dept. Agno. Ceylon Bull. 52. 24 p. 1922.— This is a compilation by members of the stafF of 
the division of botany and mycology. The hosts are arranged alphabetically and under each 
the causative organisms of the various types of diseases are listed by their technical names 
under leaf, stem, and root diseases.—^. D. Merrill. 

6582. Anonymous. Summary of laws and regulations in force in Ceylon In respect of 
plant pests and diseases. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 48. 6 p. 1921.-A brief summary is 
given of the laws and regulations in force covering the importation, disinfecting of plants, 
destruction of plant pests, etc. — E. D. Merrill. 


6583. Arnold, G. F. Uniformity of nursery stock fumigation requirements. Jour. 
Econ. Entomol. 16:161-166. 1923. — ^Recommendations for fumigating nursery stock in the 
different states vary considerably in the strength of hydrocyanic acid gas to use and the time 
of exposure necessary. The variations in temperature and humidity throughout the U. S. A. 
would not permit of standard fumigation regulations for the entire country. It would seem 
desirable for the states in each section (e.g., the Southern States) to adopt similar fumigation 
requirements for each kind of plant to be fumigated. Further experiments are suggested to 
determine the fumigation schedule that could be adopted in each group of states in the coun- 
try.— Author’d abHract. 

6584. Bald, Claud, Indian tea: Us culture and manufacture, being a text-book on the 
culture and manufacture of tea. ph ed., viii + S97p., S$ fig. Thacker, Spink and Co.: 
Calcutta, 1922. — Thirty-one pages of this work arc devoted to a popular discussion of “tea 
blights” including insect and related pests, fungous diseases, and injuries by lichens and mosses, 
and by Frederick V. Rand. 

6585. Ball, Bert. Seed potato treatment increases acre yield and profit. Seed World 
11*:15. 1 fig, 1922. — The author recommends hot formaldehyde solution. — M. T. Munn, 

6586. Beattie, R, Kent. Important plant diseases collected on imported nursery stock 
la 1921 and 1922, Jour. Econ. Entomol, 16: 146-151. 1023.— Quarantine 37 seeks to reduce the 
risk of importing foreign plant diseases and insect pests by limiting the entry of plants to those 
necessary and by surrounding such entry as is permitted with the safeguards of (1) freedom 
from soil, (2) importation in safest form, (3) inspection on entry, (4) disinfection, (5) field 
inspection, (6) port inspection of baggage and freight. A list of important plant diseases 
intercepted during the years 1921 and 1922 is appended. — Author’s abstract. 

6587. Brooks, F. T. Disease resistance in plants. British Med. Jour. 1922: 964^066. 
1922, — In man the parasites are chiefly bacteria and protozoa, in plants most pathological 
ngents are fungi. In plants individual differences in reaction to disease are less pronounced 
but races of plants often show marked differences in susceptibility. As to the actual causes 
ef disease resistance in plants little is known. Much so-called immunity is nothing more 
than disease escape. On the other hand the host does sometimes actively resist penetration 

a parasitic fungus, as in certain rusts where the parasite attacks the host so feebly that 
haustoria cannot be established in the host cells and the fungus soon dies; in other cases 
the fungua may attack so vigorously that it surrounds itself with a barrier of dead cells which 
it cannot penetrate. These cases of immunity are purely local in effect and any antibodies 
found during the struggle are not transferred to other parts of the plant, there to confer 
immunity to subsequent attacks. With few exceptions parasitic attack in plants is relatively 
realized, the parasite only gradually enlarging its domain by progressive advancement. ■ 
On the other hand, fungi inhabiting the vascular system sometimes secrete toxic substances 
Il’ich, carried in the sap, cause death in distant tissues.— The environment is of particular 
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simifioance as regards the iaoidence of plant diseases. In plant 

rather than absolute immunity is usually concerned. Potato wt « one exception to thi, 
rde -No examples are known where artiecal immunity may conferred on plants by in. 

, i-l with a weak strain of an otherwise virulent parasite.-Many plant diseases are 
due to'wound parasites, the latter infecting oriy by way of dead cells. Ahhough diflerenc( 
.M m:i.„ 41 .,/vociaa nt tvoe mav be iust as marked as with 


due to wound parasites, the latter infecting omy 

in susceptibility to diseases of thU type may be lUst as marked as with ooupte parasif 
The ruZ the explanation of relative immunity is probably of a eonsiderably different 

in the 2 categories.— fredertci.P. Bond. 


nature 


8588. EnoERTON, C. W. Rose diseases In Louisiana. ^Louisiana Agric. Exp. Sta. Exten- 


SeflSC* «* *^“*a*“““* ^ _ 

• T)' C'r 63 S p 3^3 19'23.— The common rose diseases, mildew, leaf spots, crown 

ZllblZom blight and canker, are brieffy described and directions given for their control.- 
C. IP. Edgerlon. 

AW9 Gann C H Nut fall of coconuts. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 53. IS p., J fy, 
,900 -Very yoiLig 'immature nuts fall as a consequence of an e.xcess of female flowers, some. 

ifffirili 

^ ^ r u The efficacy of formaldehyde vapour as a disinfectant of tea seed. 

foDO. Gado, • • . jgoi —The method of disinfection at Colombo is eco- 

n'^tSlcsrunaS^nd it does not prove an adequate safeguard against the introduction 
of fungus pests with tea eeed.-E. D. Merrill. 

o DrvsxfBtTD np^rslert 07er Sygdonune hos Landbrug^ts og 
6591. Zlew of dlsea»s of cultfLd plants, W22.1 Tidsskt. 

Havebnigets Kulturplante^ 19W. [R ,921 to Sept. 30, 

Planteavl 29: 236-307. 1923 ^ ^^c'^fall exceptionally cold during the winter, the spdns 
1622. The weather was dry during the , „ reported; Pleospta 

was late and the summer cool and ^ decreasing because of seed treatment; 

vras serious in a 'few c^s on Heterodera fttohdi van 

Uatilaao Horded, U. Avenae, and Irocyatii occul _tiy. larvae of Oscwm / n' 

Aeerure was moat destructive where j courcinlo attacked wheat 

Chlorops taeniopw were disastrous in Julian , infected summer and winter gram, 

sTter several inactive seasons; Ayriolea Xl'Xht- s'l««. was severe; Sclerotm 
Bum zonariua larvae devoured an alfalfa field, JF „„ „n legumes; Trtoza wi*l« 
eeferotforum, dacocAylo Pm, and .WiicroeipAun Pm greatly mcrcsed 

IX in Jutland; potato leaf roll, moaa.c, and ^ , 

due to hot, dry weather; Apomeo leatocea larvae .j ^nd pea™; ''“’"‘I 

(conidial form of NecHo galligem) cawd slora^ej^ Denmark; Hoploeompa 
injury on fruit trees was reported for the 6 o|uma ' >/areenio Potent*®,''"- 

H. /ulcicornis were numerous on ‘PP^rwherty Lf sit; Ardhowmua ^ „ 

was retried for the first time »«»>"* ^ac wre Lious on «trawberr.e , 
injury in strawberries; AcdU comarwna in many cases; 

ticmorum and other flea beetles made ^""^^pXTlZriVcMUnhiloceoram 
spoiled seed crops of swedes and ' “X;„d on leeks. ,La>cau»ed 

eIfoonmu»kmclons;//elero.p(«»mA«uapF i 

varieties of wheat when Inte sown and on fruits ana 0^ ^ per cent Burg ^ 

bv heavy storms ; spray injury occurred on app formalin, a t ba ^ 

wl laitter than 2 per cent Bordeaux miatate- 1 he » * 
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was demonstrated, the larvae of Ckortophila hrassicae were controlled experimentally with 
tar paper discs and with 2 waterings with a 0.1 per cent solution of corrosive sublimate -nu- 
merous experiments proved that beet mosaic wa^ not carried by seed, and the newly hatched 
larvae of Nematus rihesii were destroyed by tobacco extract spray.— Al&eri A. Hamm. 


6592. Hauduroy, Paul. ^^Atlas de parasltologle. [Atlas of parasitology.} SS p,, S 5 pi, 
0. Doin: Paris, 1923— This "atlas’^ comprises a set of plates each with a descripti4 page* 
systematically arranged, figuring and briefly describing the parasites of man and animals’ 
beginning with amoebae, flagellates and spirochactes, including the other parasites of animal 
affinities, and ending with fungus parasites.— Frederick V. Hand. 

6593. Lang, William H. II. Some aspects of vegetable pathology in relation to human 
disease. British Med. Jour. 1922. 958“961. 1922. — The common features of all living things 
justify the attempt at comparisons between pathological processes in plants and animals 
but it is well to maintain a critical rather than an optimistic attitude.— Comparison is made 
between pathological reactions in certain fossil Devonian plants and intumescences and wound- 
calluses of today. It seems obvious to the author that a general correspondence can be traced 
between the healing of a wound in the plant vs. the animal body, but that more specific com- 
parisons would only lead astray.— Crown gall {Bacterium tumcfaciem Sm. k Town.), especially 
as set forth in the researches of Erwin F. Smith, is discussed in some detail, with references 
also to plant galls of animal causation and to several other diseases of fungus and bacterial 
origin. There is no doubt that the resemblances between sections of some of the tumor-like 
growths of crown gall and of animal tumors are striking and may well interest the human 
pathologist. The author, however, does not accept on the evidence before him all the direct 
comparisons with malignant tumors in animals nor does he think it wise to draw conclusions 
as to the etiology of the latter from the undoubted facts as to B. iumejaciem being the cause 
of crown gall. Tlie conception of embryomatous tumors in animals involves the early dis- 
tinction of germinal layers and of somatic and reproductive cells; there is no strict parallel 
to this, he says, in plants. The question of actual intrusion, as distinguished from extension 
of the morbid process to adjoining cells, requires critical reinvestigation. — It is of interest 
to note that Erwin F. Smith’s studies of crown gall have led him to consider and experimen- 
tally attack such general underlying problems as the tracing of pathological processes back to 
changes in the cells and their protoplasm, and as such work is more and more carried out 
fundamental common features of disease in plants and animals will become increasingly evi- 
dent. To the philosophical human pathologist the study of some plant diseases will be light- 
giving, and it is perhaps better not to expect it to be fruit-giving.— Frederic* V. Rand. 

6594. North, D. S. The control of sugar cane diseases. Ft. I.— (Continued.) II. The 
nature of our diseases and the means for their control. Australian Sugar Jour. 15: 9-24. 
1923. — All the more important Australian cane diseases have been imported with cane and 
can be propagated by diseased cuttings. The diseases discussed are grouped into 3 types. 
Type 1. Gumming, leaf scald, leaf stripe, Fiji disease, and mosaic will always produce diseased 
plants from a diseased set. The diseased plant is highly infectious. There may be alternate 
hosts, but they have not been traced. Control is by careful selection of healthy seed, eradi- 
cation of diseased cane, and use of resistant varieties. — Type 2. Red rot, root fungus disease 
{Marasmius type) and the Sclerotial diseases of the leaf sheaths are causd by weak facultative 
parasites. They live on decaying cane which is attacked only when enfeebled. Healthy cane 
can be propagated from infected plants. Control is by judicious rotation of crops, cultiva- 
tion, and use of resistant varieties. — Type 3. Leaf spots such as true rust, eye spot, and ring 
spot are caused by strict parasites. They are conspicuous but not especially harmful diseases 
and appear and disappear at particular seasons. Control is by the use of resistant varieties. 

Fart II. To prevent spreading disease with different varieties of cane safeguards are 
suggested. Those endorsed in one part of Australia are; (1) every precaution practicable 
should be taken at the forwarding end that healthy plants are selected for sending; (2) every 
iuiported cane should be grown in strict quarantine until its health is assured. Foreign im- 
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porttttions should be limited to a few varieties at intervals of years. Only varieties of 
standing promise should be imported. No cane plants should be sent from state to st 
mill to mill within Australia except under supervision. Quarantine might be waived ' T 
in case of neighboring mills where similar conditions exist, same diseases occur and ™ ^ 
standard varieties are grown. Within a mill district bulk transportation of cane should b' 
discouraged except under technical supervision. (3) New varieties should be obtained b^ 
raising seedlings rather than importing from abroad. Only seedlings of highest promi^ 
should be exchanged with other centers. The exclusion of all foreign canes, at least tem 
porarily, should be considered, but first a general agreement as to quarantine measures should 
be reached. A quarantine system is now used in 1 region for the introduction of canes from 
Fiji and New Guinea. A few cane plants are grown in gardens of private residences near 
Sidney. These gardens are about 1 mile apart. Although so far south of the tropical cane 
areas, the plants grow satisfactorily when cared for. Monthly inspections for 2 years are 
made for the presence of diseases or pests. — C. Rumbold, 

6595. SoBAtrEK, Paul. Handbuch der Pflanienkrankheiten begriindet von Pan] 
Sorauer. ^th ed. Edited by G. Limdau in cooperation with E. Kohler, R. Laubebt, W. 
WoLLENWEBER, AND H. ZiLLiG. Vol. 3. Dlc pfiaRZllchen Psiasltcn. Ft. 2. [Handbook of 
plant diseases founded by Paul Sorauer. Diseases caused by vegetable parasites.] tj + 
SIO p., SSfig. Paul Parey; Berlin, 1923.— This volume continues the discussion of parasitic 
fungi begun in volume 2, part 1, and under this heading includes the Basidiomycctes and 
Fungi Imperfecti, with a special chapter on the genus Fwsarium by H. W. Wollenwcber. 
This is followed by sections on parasitic algae, lichens, phanerogamic parasites; and a final 
section on prevention and control of fungous diseases of plants, a special chapter on the smuts, 
by H. Zillig, and a supplement to the Hypodermataceae.— Treatment ol the subject includes 
general descriptions and discussions of the major groups with keys to the principal genera, 
and descriptions and discussions of genera and species. (See also Bot. Absts. 12, Entries 
2050, 2051.) — Frederick V, Rand. 

6596. STEAR.N3, L. A., AND W. S. Hodkh. Spreader tests on apples and peaches. Jour, 
Econ. Entomoi, 16: 198-207. 1923.— Casein and flour-paste have received considerable 
attention for some time as spreaders and adhesives in spray solutions. la 1922, orchard 
tests were conducted with Kayso, a prepared casein spreader, and Magnet Dry Paste, a pre- 
pared flour-paste spreader to determine their effectiveness as influencing the spreadinff and 
adherence of the summer applications in the scheduled programs for apple and peach spraymK 
in Virginia.— Neither of the spreaders used increased the effectiveness of the spray solu iub 
in protecting the fruit from insects and diseases. The same was true in case of the o 

It is doubtful whether the addition of a spreader, such as the 2 used, would pay for t e i 
creased cost of the spray. Nicotine sulphate 40 per cent (Black Leaf 40) and casein a) 
as used, were uncongenial .— absiracL 

6597. Tadbenhacs, J. J. The culture and diseases of the sweet potato. J 

t9 fig. E. P. Dutton and Co: New York, 1923.-Of this comprehensive work on 
potato 75 pages are devoted to its diseaifcs. The discussion under ^ 

morphology of the healthy host, lossea from aweet potato diseases, specific disc i 

and other pests. Under “Specific diseases" some 25 or more aweet potato 
cussed as to kind and amount of injury, causal organism il any, contro , an 
points of interest relative to particular diseases.— Frederick Y. Rand. 

o w ■ iin4"505. 

6598. ITavlor, E. H.) Cane diseases in the Philippines. sugar®* 

This is a brief account of the Fiji disease and the Formosa leaf-stripe 

2 diseases introduced into the Philippines within the preceding 10 years. 

• 2*1 

6.599. Whbtzel, H. H. Dusting In Bermuda. Agric. ^ ^iing i» * 

9-10. 1923.— Observations and suggestions are presented on the sta gf/idW' 

Islands with directions and suggestions for its more effective apphea lo . 
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6600. Whbtzel, H. H. The plant disease situation. [Special report on plant diseases in 

Bermuda.] Agric. Bull. Bermuda Dept. Agric. 2*: 2-9. 1923.— A report on diseases and 
ests was presented to the Director and Board of Agriculture following a lO-days* visit to 
the Islands during April, 1923. The epiphytotic of onion blight caused by Peronospora schlei- 
deniana is briefly presented. A loss of about 75 per cent of the crop is predicted. Late blight 
of the potato is reported as severe in the Garnet crop due to the cool rainy season. Snapdragon 
rust caused by Putcinia Anterrhim, first observed in Bermuda in 1922 has swept the Islands, 
practically ruining this ornamental plant and promising to make the growing of snapdragons 
there impossible in the future. The oleander scale (Aulicaspis pentagona), so destructive 
during the past 2 or 3 years, is rapidly being brought under control by imported parasites. 
Celery blight {Seploria petroselina) and onion pink rot {Fusariim Mali) were less severe 
than in 1922. Remarkable progress in development of dusting in the Islands is reported. — 
H. H. WketzeL 

PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

H. W. Youngken, Editor 
E. N. GathercoaL, Assistant Editor 

(See also In this Issue Entries 6213, 6300, 6401, 6624, 6647, 6^33) 

6601. Anonymous. The cultivation of medicinal plants In France. Amer. Druggist 
and Pharm. Rec. 71: 11-14. 6 Jig. 1923.— The author describes the organization of the 
Committee of Medicinal Plants, which was necessary because of the failure of supplies from 
Germany and Austria; the conditions under which collection and marketing wild plants is 
profitable, and the cultivation of plants which cannot be supplied by other means. — C, M, 
Sterling. 

6602. Blokzetl, K. R. F. Essential oil production in Java. Pharm. Era 56: 667-670, 
604. S Jig. 1923.— An account is given of the sources, collection of plants, and distillation of 
oils of Citronella, Lemongrass, Cananga, Vetivert, Patchouli, and Cajuput. — C. M. Sterling, 

6603. Gortrr, K. Sur la laurotetanine, I’alcadoTde tetanisant de diverses Laurac6es. 
[On the constituents of laurel— the alkaloidal content of various Lauraceae.) Bull. Jard. 

Bot. Buitenzorg III, 3: 180-198. 1921. 

6804. JoNEssoN, A. The most widely used crude drug. Pharm. Era 56: 607-608. 
4 Jig- 1923. — The author gives a history of the varieties of senna, their collection, marketing, 
and uses.— C. M. Sterling. 

6605. Koch, F. J. The whence of the lavender. Amer. Druggist and Pharm. Rec. 71: 
20-21. 2 jig, 1923. — A brief account is presented of the habitat, collection, and preparation 
of lavender. — C. M. SUTling. 


6606. Kritiker, D. B. Some important drugs of India, their chemical constituents, 
therapeutics and native uses. Amer. Druggist and Pharm. Rec. 71 : 20-22, 1923. — A descrip- 
tion is given of the most important drugs derived from India, giving the habitat and methods 
of preparation as well as the chemical constituents and therapeutic uses of Indian Hemp, 
Sandalwood, Myristica, Mace, Podophyllum, Nux Vomica, Pomegranate, Turmeric, Catechu, 
and Opium.— C. M. Sterling. 


6007. Moll, J. W., and H. H. Janssonius. Botanical pen-portraits, viii -f 47$ p., Ill 
Martiaua Nijhoff: The Hague, 1923. — The authors have attempted for micrography 
w at has been ao well done in phytography. The work attempts to give so accurate and so 
comp ete a description of the microscopic structure of the plant or part of the plant (the authors 
ave selected for their study the description of 100 vegetable drugs), that a drawing ig not 
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needed. A pen-portrait gives more than any drawing, for the latter can represent 

' only 


single individual and therefore but one aspect of the object. The pen-portrait**]'^ ° 


combined the descriptions of sections in various directions into a perspective de ■ ■ ' 
and thus portrays the tissues as bodies with 3 dimensions, but can also combine the d 
tions of several individuals, so that a knowledge of “habit” of that particular 
acquired. In order to do this, 21 “guiding schemes" for the descriptions have been*” ** 
struoted, each calling critical attention to what ought to be observed. For example in**”' 
Guiding Scheme for the Description of the Leaf, more than 150 points are stressed •*' 


the Guiding Scheme for the Description of a Stamen attention is called to 


“lore than 150 


points. In nearly all cases the authors, after giving the Latin and English official 
and the part official, describe the (1) “macroscopic characters,” a scheme for which^^^r’ 

included among the list of schemes; (2) "anatomical characters,” under which caption an ° 

a fairly exhaustive literature on the drug, a remark on the nature of the material used-- 
whether fresh or dry, if fresh, how fixed, etc., and the list of reagents used; (3) “micrograph ' " 
the main portion of the work; (4) "micrography of the powder,” given in only part of the 
cases. A carefully arranged list of literature on the subject, a complete list of the chemicals 
and reagents used, and a glossary of the anatomical terms used, add to the value of the work 
Following is a list of the drugs described, 60 of which are in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia: Amylum 
Manihot, .Amylum Marantae, Amylum Maidis, Amylum Oryzae, Amylum Tritici Bulbus 
Scillae, Carrageen, Caryophylli, Cortex Alyxiae, Cortex Cinnamoni, Cortex Condurango 
Cortex Cuspariae, Cortex Fructus Aurantii, Cortex Granati, Cortex Hamamelidis, Cortex 
Mezerei, Cortex Pruni virginianae, Cortex Quillaiae, Cortex Rhamni Frangulae, Cortex 
Rhamni Purahianae, Cortex Syzygii, Cortex Viburni prunifolii, Flores Arnicae, Flores Cham- 
oraillae vulgaris, Flores Cinae, Flores Tiliae, Folia Althaeae, Folia Buchu, Folia Cocac, 
Folia Digitalis, Folia Eucalypti, Folia Jaborandi, Folia Laurocerasi, Folia Meutbae 
piperitae, Folia Salviae, Folia Sennae, Folia Stramonii, Folia Taraxaci, Folia Trifolii 
fibrini, Folia Uvae Ursi, Fructus Anethi, Fructus Anisi, Fructus Carui, Fructus Colo- 
cynthidls, Fructus Conii, Fructus Coriandri, Fructus Cubebac, Fructus Foeniculi, Fructus 
Pimentae, Fructus Piperia nigri, Fructus Sambuci recentcs, Gallae, Glandulae Lupuli, Ilerba 
Absinthii, Herba Aconiti recens, Herba Belladonnae recens, Herbs Cannabis indicae, Herba 
Cardui benedicti, Herba Cenlaurii, Herba Conii, Herba liyoscyami, Herba Sabinae, Lichen 
islandicus, Lignum Guaiaci, Lignum Quassiac, Lignum Santalinum, Lycopodium, Petala 
Rhoeados Petala Rosae gallicae, Radix Aconiti, Radix Althaeae, Radix Armoraciae, Radix 
Belladonnae, Radix Helenii, Radix .Jalapac, Radix Liquiriliac, Radix Pyrethri, Radix Sarsa 
parillae. Radix Taraxaci, Radix Valerianae, Rhizoma Arnicae, Rhizoma Calami, Rhizoma 
FiJicis, Rhizoma Hydrastis, Rhizoma PoHophylli, Rhizoma Zingiberis, Secaie cornutum, 
Semen Amygdalae dulcis, Semen Amygdalae arnarae, Semen Cardamomi, Semen Colchici, 
Semen Lmi, Semen Myristicac, Semen Physostigmatis, Semen Sinapis albae, Semen SinapJS, 
Semen Stramonii, Semen Strychni, Stigmata Croci. — C. C. FlitL 
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GENERAL 

6608. Falk, I. S. The rote of certain lone In bacterial physiology. Abats. 

87-ia5, 13.3-147. 1923.— This U a review .if the literature to Sept., 1922, and par la 
to Feb. 1, 1923. The following chapters are included : cations in general disi®' 

content of the bacteria; cations in synthetic media; cations in growth, via i > * 
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fection; cations in soils, ammonification, nitrification, nitrogen fixation; cations in perme- 
ability; cations in immunity reactions; theory of ion action; bibliography (p. 133-147.) — 
U. Reddick. 

DIFFUSION, PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PHENOMENA 

6609. Addoms, Ruth M. The effect of the hydrogen ion on the protoplasm of the root 
hairs of wheat. Amer. Jour. Bot. lOt 211-220. 1 pi. 1923. — ^Wheat seedlings were grown in 
5 nutrient solutions selected from Shive’s "optimal" group, in all of which the osmotic con- 
centration (1.75 atmospheres) and the lime-magnesium ratio were essentially constant. The 
H-ion concentration varied from pll 3.94 to pH 3.47 owing to diilerences in the amount of 
KHjPOtused. In those solutions in which the H-ion concentration was high, the root systems 
were abnormal in being short, stubby, and much branched. In the root-hairs of such roots, 
when studied under the dark-field microscope, the protoplasm was found to be coagulated 
and flocculated as compared with its normal condition in other roots. The relation of this 
effect to the colloid chemistry of protoplasm is discussed. The author suggests that the 
injurious influence of high H-ion concentration is due to the fact that it renders the root- 
hairs ineffective as absorbing organs, and she believes that a direct relation between the 
H-ion concentration of a nutrient solution and any single plant character, such as yield, 
consequently cannot exist. — E. IP. Sinnott. 

6610. Hofler, Karl, fiber den zeitUchen Verlauf der PlasmadurchlSssigkelt in Salz- 
Ibsungen I. [The speed of plasma penetrability in salt solutions.) Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 
37: 314-326. 1919. — The author investigated the length of time for the protoplast to take 
up salt solutions, using cells of Tradescantia elongala and a technique described in an earlier 
paper [Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 30: 414. 1918.] Cane sugar and KNOs were the substances 
used, both in hypertonic solutions. When the protoplast, after a 2-hour plasmolysis, reaches 
its final form and the direct measurement can be made, the permeability is still normal. 
Similar cells behave very differently. Even the same cell can, in consecutive experiments, 
take up varying amounts of KNO#. The clearest line of behavior is the very gradual increase 
of permeability in the hours before death. Furthermore there are demonstrated unknown 
reversible variations in permeability in the living protoplast, which are very different in 
single cases and which can not be caused by direct reaction from outside stimuli.— .S. F. Cook. 

0611. Hofler, K., und a. Stiegler. Eln auffaillger Penneahilitatsversuch In Harn- 
stofflOsung. [A striking experiment in permeability with a urea solution.] Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Ges. 39: 157-164. 1921.— Experiments were performed, using the epidermal cells of the 
stem of Gentiana Sturmiana and following the plasmometrie method. It was found that urea 
penetrated in great quantities and quite rapidly, as shown by the fact that the protoplasm 
shrank for a few minutes and then very quickly returned to its normal position. The amount 
of penetration w’as 30-60 times as much as has been observed in the case of other plants 
{Rkoeo, Tradescantia, Allium). It was found that the permeability of the cells to urea was 
170 times greater than the permeability to KNOj. Furthermore, only the stem epidermal 
cells could be made to show this unusual permeability to urea, and the authors state that 
this is the 1st surely proved case of a differential permeability of the plasma of different tissuea 
of the same plant. — S. F. Cook. 

6612. Quirk, Agnes, J., and Edna H. Fawcett, With introduction by Erwin F. Smith. 
Hydrogen-ion concentration vs. titratableacidityin culture mediums. Jour. Infect. Diseases 
33:1-59. PI i 1923.— Extensiveexperimentsarereportedwithregardtomeas- 

’^ring and adjusting the reaction of beef infusion media. The titriiiietric and H-ion methods 
of determining acidity and alkalinity are compared. The color “faint but distinct, pink” 
by phenolphthalein was found to be pH 8.2 and was called the zero of the Fuller’s scale. The 
1st change in color occurred at pH 7.8. At the rose pink color the pH was 8.4. Formulae 
are given for converting pH readings to Fuller’s scale and for obtaining the pH having given 
the Fuller's scale titration readings. Experiments were conducted to determine the effecta 
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of dilution in preparing beef broth, the variations in media propped from different sample* 
of the same portion of beef, and the variations between broths from different cnta of berf 
with and without dilution. 1 1 was found that average pH values varied in the same direction 
as the average titration values. Fuller’s scale values were readily tramferable to pll values. 
Media having graded additions of acid and alkali showed buffer effec^ causing the reaction 
to vary from the theoretical. The reaction by the Fuller s scale and pH followed one another 
closely, but did not coincide. The reaction became more acid in the media upon standing. 
The hot infusion had a slightly greater buffer effect than the cold. The^ 2 varied appre- 
ciablv only at the extreme ranges. The Fuller’s scale and pH reactions o beef extract broths 
having graded additions of alkali did not coincide as they did in beef infusions. Gelatin in- 
creased the buffer content of beef infusion while agar exerted no appreciable effect.-The 
authors conclude that the titration method of determining the reaction of media based on 
peptone beef infusion is not illogical and unusable as Clark and others have claimed. In 
HLral titrametric methods were beUeved to be fully as desirable as the colornnetric 
determination of the H-ions for obtaining the reaction of beef infusion media within the 
limits of -1- 30 and -lO Fuller’s scale, corresponding to pH 5.2 and 9.2 respectively. Of a 
irsideraWe number of plant pathogens studied most of them exhibited growth limits within 
these ranges.— R. L. Starkey. 

fifilt SeuxEUE UEiNaOED. tjbet das Vcrhalteu von Pflanzenzelleii gegeniibcr Anilin-. 

4 h<‘offen fThe behavior of plant cells toward anUin dyes.) Jahrb. Wiss. Bot. 62 : 65-91, 

-The author maTe a study of dye penetration into the root hairs of Hydmkam 

GreaUarewasexercisedtousefreshmaterialandprotoplasmiestreamingwastaWa 

ranae. Uteat ca e „ .< , 1 ,. .„ii The following dyes were used: chrysoidm, 

criterion of the norma Hue {in distilled and tap water), 

Bismark brown, methyl yole , ge .• ...i ^ water). Chrysoidin was the only 

oeutraUed, -ith Bismark brown and 

dye which penetrated uninjured p nuclear staining, intra vitam, was obeerveiJ. 

gentian violet after inj ury to the cel . - n,i„o8ome8 but this is connected with the 

.Methyl violet and gentian violet (icnctr 

if baTL^l-^^ ^ a r'i';:" tL mlc— are probably acid and the 
cell sap neutral.~»5. F . Cook. 

6614. STEB.V, Kubt. Cher negative Osmnsen 
attve osmosis and related phenomena.! itntf n mcmliranes and the 

eeheme of the processes taking place "" 

theory of osmotic pressure have until recently ' j ^ i, station of this m i»'i 

plant cell membranes. The author eou.siders ‘hej ‘ ™ Hectro-endosmosis hom 

lad its correct application. After a ;;'if It p^sent no dohnite prod 

Sitrochet and Graham to the present t-- ‘pf^eu discovered, nevcrthe», 

of the presence of negative osmosis m P Protopl^m ha p„b*Ue. 

view of the physical and physiological evidence, it must be rega 

„,u (The cell 

6015 Webeb Fbiedl. Die Zellsaftvlscosltlt I92l.-Tbe authoi 

vUcoX oT ulff pBuit cells.! i^r. 

uses the time in which calcium oxalate crystal, fall through P 

as a criterion of the viscosity of the sap, applying the ormu a 0 ^ 

He finds that the viscoeity is about 2 times that 
temperature with a coefficient of from l.l3 to 1.19. 
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WATER RELATIONS 

6616. Bode, Hans Robert. Beitr^ge zur Dynamlk der Wasserbewegung in den Gefdss- 
pflanzen. [Contribution to the dynamics of the movement of water In the vascular plants.) 
Jahrb. Wiss. Eot. 62 : 93-127. 1923.— The author made a large number of observations and 
experimentSj Using several methods of technique, on the following plants: Impatiens Sultani, 
TradBScantin zebTitMj EldiosttniTnn sessile, Cucurbilc, Pcpo, Syringa vulgaTis, Lycium hcilitni- 
folium, Taxus baccata, Gingko hiioha, Phaseolus, Santbucus, and Heliantkus annuus. Direct 
microscopic examination of the vessels of wilted plants, under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions of water conduction, showed that the continuity of the water columns in the vessels 
was unbroken. The presence of a cohesion tension is shown by wounding the vessels under 
mercury, which is taken into the vessel in direct contact with the water, and it is made clear 
that it is impossible for the gaa, dissolved in the water, to separate as bubbles. Such bubbles, 
found by the older workers, were due to faulty technique. The diameter of the vessels of 
herbaceous plants was observed to shrink, under unfavorable conditions, this being due to 
the cohesion tension of the water columns. In both the stem and root the filtration resistance 
shows a complete proportionality with the difference in pressure. — S. F. Cook. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS AND SALT RELATIONS 

6617. Hoffer, G. N., and R. H. Carr. Accumulation of aluminum and iron compounds 
la corn plants In Its probable relation to rootrots. Jour. Agric. Res. 23 : 801-$23. PI. 1 (col.)- 
U. 1923.— A disintegration of tissue in the nodal plate of maize occurs in the absence of 
specific organisms. These regions show an excessive amount of iron or aluminum compounds 
or both. Brown, yellowish brown, and brownish purple lesions similar to those in diseased 
plants have been produced by injecting solutions of certain salts of aluminum and iron into 
the plants. A definite cumulative toxicity of aluminum salts was established by the injection 
experiments and the same phenomenon is believed to occur naturally in the field. The most 
severe cases of rootrot are found in soils deficient in lime and available phosphates but with 
variable quantities of salts of aluminum and iron available for absorption. Such organisms 
as Fu&arium moniliforme, Gibberella Saubinelii, etc., arc thought to be ubiquitous and under 
favorable conditions attack plants which are already weakened by the accumulation of toxic 
salts. Those plants which show the largest accumulation of iron and aluminum are the ones 
which develop the most severe cases of rootrot. — ^“The application of lime and phosphates to 
soils in which rootrots have developed in destructive proportions has been decidedly beneficial 
in controlling them. The use of limestone alone in some instances proved harmful, but in all 
cases studied the application of available phosphates produced plants which were better and 
more resistant to the rootrots. ’’ — D. Reddick. 

0618. Tottingham, W. E., and E. J. Rankin. The availability of Iron in nutrient solu- 
tions for wheat, Amer. Jour. Bot. 10:203-210. 4jig. 1923.— The solubility of ferric citrate, 
phosphate, and sulphate, and of ferrous sulphate, were determined at pH 4.2 and pH 6.0 of 
the Livingston-Tottiugham nutrient solution. Ferric phosphate is relatively insoluble, and 
ferric and ferrous sulphate are so in solutions which approach neutrality. Ferric citrate is not 
very soluble but its solubility is maintained over a considerable range of pH values. The 
H-ion concentration is increased by ferric sulphate, decreased by ferric citrate, and affected 
little by the others. Young wheat plants showed much better growth in ferric citrate than 
in any other form of iron, the unfavorable effect of the others being presumably due to low 
solubility or to modification of the H-ion concentration. — E. W . Sinnott. 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS, CHLOROPHYLL 

6619. Wlodek, Jean. Recherches sur Pinfluence des engrais chimiques sur le coef- 
ficient chlorophylllen, [The influence of chemical fertilizers on the chlorophyll coefficient.] 

Bull. Acad. Polonaise Sci. et Lettres Classe Sci. Math, et Nat., Ser. B. 1920: 19-52, 1922. 
Heterminations were made of the chlorophyll coefficient, neoehlorophyll (A): allochlorophyll 
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(B) (Willstaetter's Chlorophyll a and b) by comparing the limits of the abso f 

means of a Wagner spectrometer (Zeitschr. Instrumentenk. 1913, p. 149) by 

of potato and sugar-beet were studied, grown in soils to which various fertilir 

(1) without fertiliser; (2) P, K, and N: (3) Pand N, but no K: (4) P, Ij, Mg 

no P; (6) P, K, no N. It is concluded that after a certain period of developmen't • 

the relation of the chlorophyll pigments varies during the course of 24 hours ■ B in 

the day and A during the night. The lack of K results in an absolute and relati 

of B and an increase in .4, as well as a reduction of the daily variation of the 2 

Lack of P also reduces the daily variation of the chlorophyll components 

absorption bands; N tends to reduce A and augment B. The action of Ca and'*tr''-* 

definitely established. — H. A. Spoehr. ® '*“*•*' 

6620. Wlodek, Jean. Recherches sur I’influence de la lumiSre et des engrais chhni 
sor le coefficient chlorophyllien. [The Influence of light and of chemical fertilizers 
chlorophyll coefficient.) Bull. Acad. Polonaise Sci. et Lettres Classe Sci. Math 

Set. B. 1921: 143-190. 1922.— I. Using the same methods as in the foregoing paper Le ’ 
ceding entry] Wlodek has studied the variations of the chlorophyll coefficient in/rij''''' 
manica under the influence of light, with attached and excised leaves. During illuminatr'^' 
the absorption bands shift toward the mure refrangible portion of the spectrum and in the 
opposite direction in the dark. In illuminated leaves the absorption band of allochlorophyll 
becomes wider, that of neochlorophyll narrower, while the reverse happens in the dark 
This change does not take place instantaneously, requiring J-2 hours. The shifting of the 
absorption band is noticeable after 15 minutes. Leaves which have died through wilting 
show an increased chlorophyll coefficient and a shifting of the absorption band towards the 
violet. Ether diminishes the variations in the chlorophyll coefficient.— II. In endeavoring to 
relate the chlorophyll coefficient to mineral nutrients of oats, barley, and beans, it was found 
that with a lack of K the coefficient diminishes at a certain phase of development of the plants. 
This is due to an increase of the absorption band of neochloropbyll and a decrease in that of 
allochlorophyll, as compared with plants grown under normal conditions. A lack of N in the 
soil increases the chlorophyll coefficient. A relation seems to exist between the width of the 
first absorption band and the nitrogen content in fresh bean leaves, in the straw and harvest ol 
oats and barley. The nitrogen content incre.iscs with the width of the band. With a lactof K 
the chlorophyll coefficient does not change under the influence of light and darkness. In 
leaves which show an abnormal chlorophyll coefficient the production of vegetative material 
is less. — H. A. Spoehr. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

6621. Berqmasn, M.a.x. The structure of sucrose. Jour. Chem. Soc. [London] 123: 
1277-1279. 1923. 


0622. Brow.n, Elmer 14., and Treat B. Johnson. The sugar found In tubercullnic acl 1 
the nucleic acid of the tubercle bacillus. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 45: 1823-18W. 1923.-- n 
a former pajrer the authors found that this nucleic acid contained the pyrimidines, thymme 
and cytosine, but no uracil. In this paper they report the observation that the 


up the carbohydrate of this nucleic acid is a hexose rather than a pentose 


From their find06“ 


it seems that the nucleic acid of the bacillus of tuberculosis resembles 
animal rather than that of the plant. A complete description of the ch( 
this work is given.—/. M. Branrvm. 


the nucleic acid of the 


6623. Bhcnswik, Hermann. Ober HesperldlnsphSrlte im lebenden 
Anthurinm Blnotil Linden. [Hesperldin sphaerocrystels in living cells of l,eeB 

Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ocs. 39 : 209-21.3. 1921 .-Hesperldin, a rhamnoside gluco 
found in a monocotyledon, Anlhurium hinnii Linden, and in crystalline orm. j 

occurrences, since it had previously been reported in 24 ™Lem'ical resetio”’ 

monocotylcdonous families and always in solution in the cell sap.— n 
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and solubilities of the crystals are described. They are the usual tests for hesperidin - 
Twelve other species of Anthunum were examined for hesperidin but none was found.-S. H. 

Eekerson. 

6024. Dobbin, Leonakd. On the presence of formic acid In the stinging hairs of the 
nettle. Proc.Roy. Soc.Edint.urgh39:im42. 1919.-Theexperimentalevidenceuponwhich 
the textbook statementa regarding the presence of formic acid in the stinging hairs of the 
common nettles, Uriica dioica or U. urens, are based is regarded as inadequate in the light of 
present-day knowledge. The author collected the exudate from the hairs by applying to the 
leaves strips of the very beat filter paper impregnated with barium carbonate. This fixed the 
free acid of hairs without contamination from the protoplasmic contents of the cells. The 
paper was then tested for the presence of barium formate. . This was done by extraction with 
cold water, filtering, mixing with phosphoric acid, and distilling. The distillate was mixed 
with lead or barium hydroxides, filtered, saturated with carbon dioxide, and evaporated to 
dryness on a steam bath. The residue was extracted with hot water and filtered. The filtrate 
was placed in small drops on glass slides and evaporated over sulphuric acid. These were 
examined with the polarizing microscope and found to show (a) “stellate groupings of strongly 
bi-refringent needles and (b) single crystals with well developed faces and sharp edges/’ both 
of which behave optically as lead formate. Slides from solutions in which barium hydroxide 
replaced the lead were confirmatory. They showed extremely bi-sphenoid crystals. The 
conclusion is thus reached that free formic acid is present in the stinging hairs of the common 
nettle. [See also Bot. Absta. 8, Entry 1401.]~iJoy C. Friesner. 

0625. Fabnell, R. G. Preliminary investigations on the pectic substances of plants. 
Internat. Sugar Jour. 25 : 248-251. 1923.— The extraction and properties of plant tissue 
pectinogen (that is, pectin producing) are described. The yield of dry pectinogen from 
turnip, onion, and pods of peas was 20, 16, and 8 per cent; the galactan found was 40.9, 34.9 
and 17.9 per cent; pentose 37.6, 17.6 and 30.7 per cent; and methoxyl 10.2, 3.2 and 1.9 per cent.— 
C. Rumbold. 


6626. Hooker, H. D., Jr. Seasonal changes In the chemical composition of apple spurs. 
MissouriAgric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 40. SI p., $8 fig. 1020.— Samples of apple spurs with leaves, 
flowers, or fruit removed were collected 6 times during the year. Three types were investi- 
gated: spurs that blossomed and bore fruit; spurs that did not blossom, but which developed 
fruit-buds; and barren spurs that neither blossomed nor developed fruit-buds. The Ist 
type was represented by Wealthy, Ben Davis, and Jonathan; the 2nd by Jonathan 
and Ben Davis, — the Jonathan being the same one from which samples of the 1st type 
were taken; the 3rd by Ben Davis and Nixonite. Determinations were made of the dry weight, 
ash, titratable acidity, potassium, phosphorus, total nitrogen, reducing and non-reducing 
sugars, starch, total polysaccharids and H-ion concentration. In general, official analytical 
methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists were used. The starch values 
were obtained by digestion, follo'wed by hydrolysis of the digestion products. Some supple- 
mentary microchemical tests were made. The seasonal changes in most of the constituents 
examined were distinct and characteristic of the condition of the spur, — bearing, non-bearing, 
or barren. In general the bearing and barren spurs showed extreme values, w'hile the non- 
bearing spurs assumed intermediate positions. The conditions characteristic of bearing and 
uon-bearing spurs of the same tree (Jonathan) were practically identical with the conditions 
of spurs from different trees (Ben Davis) in the bearing and in the off-year respectively. Spurs 
from barren trees were characterized by a seasonal chemical picture distinctly different from 
the 2 types of spurs from productive trees. For most constituents, the spurs passed through 1 
period of maximum content and 1 of minimum content during the course of the year. In the 
cases of starch and titratable acidity there were 2 maxima and 2 minima, the maxima of 1 
coming at approximately the same time as the minima of the other. Carbohydrate consump- 
tion and titratable acidity are thought to be correlated. Conditions leading to high starch 
content at the time of fruit-bud differentiation is considered to be essential for fruitfubess. 
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Barren spurs and fruit-bearing spurs that developed leaf buds had a low starch p 
During the late summer and fall there was a steady increase in the phosphorus 
content of spurs with fruit buds. The absence of this feature in barren spurs a ^ 


nitrogen 


phosphorus and nitrogen stora^ was connected with the marked increase in thee” f" 
that was peculiar to bearing spurs in the spring. — H. D. ffooifcer, Jt. ^ 

6627. InviNE, James Colquhoum. Some constitutional problems of carbohvd 
Istry. Jour. Chem. Soc. [London] 123: 898-921. 1923. — This is a discussion of pres^^t 
edge regarding the molecular structure of glucose, maltose, cellobiose, lactose 
cellulose, starch, glycogen, inuhn, certain giucosides (salicin, helicin, and popuUn) 
X-sugars (forms in which the oxygen ring is displaced from the normal stable positionr 
meroua diagrams are given showing the arrangment and attachment of atoms and * 
atoms-P. E. Denny. 


6628. MuRSCHaAtTSER, Ha\s. Das optische Drehungsvermtfgen der Dextrose imtet 
dem Elnfluss von SalzsMure. II. Andening des Drehungs- und ReduktlonsvenuBgens to 
DextroselSsungen la Salzsdure bei 100®. [The influence of hydrochloric acid on the optical 
rotation of dextrose. II. Change in rotation and reducing power of dextrose solution bv 
hydrochloric add at 100®.J Bioehem. Zeitschr. 116: 171-190. 1921.— In an earlier paper it 
was shown that at room temperature the addition of HCl to dextrose solution haetened 
the return to the constant rotation of 52.5®. The addition of IfCl to a greater concentra- 
tion than 2 per cent increased the const.nnt rotation somewhat. This change was also depend- 
ent upon the dextrose concentration. In the present paper 20, 10, 5, and 2.25 per cent dex- 
trose solutions were heated at 100®C. for varying lengths of time with 5.1, 8.1, and 102 per cent 
HCl. The 20 and 10 per cent dextrose solutions eachexhibited an increase in dextro-rotation on 
treatment, this increase being greater with the 20 than with the 10 per cent sugar solution. 
The greater the concentration of HCl the sooner is the peak reached in the 20 per cent solution. 
In the 10 per cent solution all HCl concentrations are equally effective in increasing the rota- 
tion. The decrease in rotation on continued heating is greater the higher the HCl concen- 
tration is, but the total decrease is not as great in the 20 per cent as in the 10 per cent dextrose 
solution. From the beginning of the heating there is a decrease in the reducing power of the 
solutions. The decrease in reducing poxver increases with increase in acid content, but the 
decrease is slightly greater (concentration for concentration) in the 20 per cent than in the 10 
per cent dextrose solution. At no time is there an increase in dextro-rotation with the 5 and 
2.25 per cent dextrose solutions. The decrease in dextro-rotation is almost parallel with that 
in 10 percent solution. The writer explains the increase in dextro-rotation as being due to the 
formation of isornaltosc or some polysaccharid such as dextrin, which has a higher dextro- 
rotation than the dextrose. There is more of this substance formed in ahigh concentration of 
dextrose than in a low concentration. The loss in reducing power would be partly duetothe 
formation of the polysaccharid and partly to a breaking down of the dextrose.— F. G. Gustafson, 

6629. Xagatama, T. Dber die Zeriegung der BrenztraubensKure durch 
PUze. [The decomposition of pyroracemlc add by fungi.] Bioehem. Zeitschr. 116* 

1921. — Monilia Candida, Oidium lactis, Aspergillus niger mutanle, Mucor plumbeus, . 
and M. racemosus are able to decompose pyroracemic acid into acetaldehyde when 
the nutrient solution. The addition of sulphate increases the yield of acetaldehy e- 
ent solutions without pyroracemic acid yield no acetaldehyde.— F . G. Gustafson. 

6630. Patterson, Jocelyn. Investigation of the mannan present in 
Jour. Chem. Soc. (Londonl 123; 1139^1149. 1923.-The endosperm of the 

palm was used as material for the investigation of the chemical constitution o e 

F. E. Denny. 
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METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

6031. Fbanzen, Hartwiq, Adolph Wackeh, dnd Ahtdb Schneider. Uber die chem- 
ischen Bestandteile gruner Pflanzen. XIII. liber die fliichtigen basischen Stoffe griiner 
pflaazen. [Chemical constitutions of green plants. XIII. Volatile bases in green plants.] 
Biochem. Zeitschr. IIS: 208-214. 1921.— It was found by titrating distillates obtained from 

N . 

28 species with — HCl, using methyl red as indicator, that there are volatile bases in green 

N 

plants. Rheum Rhaponticum^ required 146 cc. of — HCl per kgm. of fresh plant to neutralize 

the base; Vitis vinifera, 88 cc. The other 26 species contained much less volatile basejQiiercus 
sessiRfiora and Viburnum lantana required only 5.5 cc. per kgm. of green material. In 13 of 
the 28 species examined ammonia was the chief volatile base. Other bases were present in 
much smaller quantities. The conclusion is drawn that ammonia or substances easily break- 
ing down to ammonia are widely distributed in green plants.— F. G. Gustafson. 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

6632. Kopeloff, Nicholas, C. J. Welcome, and Lillian Kopelofp. Prevention of 
sugar deterioration. Sugar 24 : 388-389, 442-443. 1922. — A method of using superheated 
steam in the centrifugals to prevent sugar deterioration by fungi and bacteria is described. — 
C, W. Edgerlon. 

6633. Owen, Wm. Lttdwell. Mold fungi in sugar inversion. Facts about sugar 16: 
51^^-521, 546-548. 1923.— Molds, as well aa their extracts, have the power to invert sucrose 
and consequently cause a deterioration of sugar. Seventeen molds were tested and it was 
found that these differed widely in their inverting ability. Extracts were also made both from 
the mycelium and from the spores. An active invertase was obtained from the mycelium but 
not from the spores. More active extracts were obtained from young cultures than from old 
jjnes. In some instances, the fungus extracts were able to invert the sucrose at densities at 
which the fungus was inactive. — C. W. Edgerlon. 

6634. Owen, Wm. Ltidwell. Protective inoculation of raw sugar. Sugar 25 : 65-68, 
117-119, 177-179. 1923.— The inoculation of sugars with suitable types of filamentous yeasts 
(Torulae) prevents the development of fungi and consequently reduces the deterioration of the 
sugars. The Torulae ferment the invert sugar and give off COj, which prevents the develop- 
ment of the fungi, — C. W. Edgerton. 

6635. Weimer, J, L., and L. L. Harter. Influence of temperature on 'the pectlnase 

production of different species of Rhizopus. Amer. Jour. Bot. 10: 127-132. 1923. — Rhisopus 

nigricans, R. rejiexus, R. Triiici, R. Arlocarpi, R. Delemar, R. Maydis, R. nodosus, R. Oryzae, 
R- arrhizus, R. microsporus,andR.chinensis were studied. All but the last 2 are parasitic on 
the sweet potato, producing a pectinase which dissolves the middle lamella, thus macerating 
the potato. The fungi were grown at 9, 20, 30, and 40®C., and the rate at which the enzyme 
which was exuded into the solution, as well as that which was retained in the mycelium, would 
macerate a disc of potato, was determined. The enzyme seems to be produced at any tempera- 
ture at wlficli the fungus grows. The amount produced was in all cases least at the highest 
temperature. That in the mycelium increased progressively as the temperature was lowered, 
and that exuded into the solution showed the same result except that the quantity was slightly 
reduced as the temperature fell from 20 to 9°C. The nonparasitic species produced a con- 
siderable quantity of enzyme, whereas R. nigricans, 1 of the parastic ones, produced a very 
small amount. In general, the middle lamellae of old potatoes were dissolved in about j the 
tune required to macerate the tissue of new ones. — E. W. Sinnott. 


6636. Weimer, J. L, 
Jour. Bot. 10: 167-169. 


, AND L. L. Harter. Pectinase in the spores of Rhizopus. Amer. 
1923.— The spores of 2 species, Rhizopus ni^icans and R. THtici, 
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were isolated and their macerating action on raw sweet potato discs tested 


species were found to contain pectinase capable of dissolving the middle lamella^^i"^ 
potato. The rate of maceration produced by spores of the former species is much ™ 
that produced by the latter, when the concentration of the spores by weieht 
I? tt; ® the same.-. 


E. IF. Sinnott. 


ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 


6637. Adams, J. The effect on certain plants of altering the daily period of lipht 
Botany 37; 75-’94. 1923.— Plants belonging to 11 common species were darkened ^ 
cases for periods of 1, 2, 3^, and 5 hours daily during June and July in latitude 45J'* 
pared with undarkened plants. In almost all cases those exposed longest to light 
greatest average height, greatest average weight, and earliest flowering period— typ 
Thompson. ' ' 


6638. JOHSSTOM, E-^-RL S., Wiluam E. Barron, and G. A. Loveland. Agricultural 
meteorology. Bull. Aracr. Meteorol. Soc. 1 : 76-77. 1920.— Methods for determining relations 
between plant growth and climatic conditions are noted . — Earl S. Johnston. 

6639. Rosa, J. T., Jr. Note on an Indirect effect of spraying potatoes with Bordeaiu 
mixture. Amer. Jour. Bot. 10: 113-116. SJi^. 1923.— Potato plants sprayed with Bordeaux 
remained green about 3 weeks longer, and yielded over ) more, than unsprayed control plants 
presumably because of the reduced injury through tip-burn and hopper-bum. The tubers 
from the sprayed plots, however, consisted to a large extent of knobby 2nd growths, so that 
the actual quantity of marketable potatoes was really much less than from the control plots 
where the tubers were mostly normal. The variety studied was Early Ohio. The author sug* 
gesta that alternating wet and dry periods, with the resulting intermittent growth, may 
have been the cause of the 2nd growths, which would thus be more marked in the sprayed 
plants since their growing season was longer. If 2nd-growth tubers are due to this cause, they 
should not necessarily be discriminated against for seed purposes.— £. W. Sinnott, 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

6640. S.s'ow, R. The conduction of geotropIc excitation in roots. Ann. Botany 37 : 43-54. 
4 fig. 1923.— When roots of ITcio faba are decapitated and placed horizontally they rarely curve 
down in response to gravity. But when the tips of the decapitated roots are stuck on again 
with gelatin, the roots in most cases respond in the ordinary way. Therefore, the excitation 
set up in the tip must be conducted back through the gelatin. When a cut is made halfway 
through a root 2 mra. from the tip and a slip of mica is inserted the root responds strongly 
whether the cut be on the upper or low’cr side; the response is doubtful when the cut is lateral. 
If 2 slips are inserted from any 2 opposite sides no response takes place. Therefore the excita- 
tion cannot be conducted back by a sinuous path.— IV. P. Thompson. 

6641 . Waicht, F. M. 0. On the presentation time and latent time for reaction to gravity 

in fronds of Asplenlum bulblfenim. .Vnn. Botany 37: 5.>“62, 1923.— The leaves 
lively geotropic. Their irritability shows a well marked grand period as measured y ^ 
presentation time (the shortest period of stimulation required to cause any response on_^ 
clinostat). At a very early stage in development, when the apical coil is just above e so ^ 
the presentation time is about 8 hours (at 20*C. and 85 per cent moisture). g 

minimum of i hour when the leaf has 5-7 pairs of leaflets unfolded, and then rises 

hours just before the leaf is mature, when irritability is lost. The latent 
the beginning of stimulation and the Ist indication of response) has a range o 
its curve is in general similar to that for presentation time, though not affecte o 
extent by the stage of development. Marrraum geotropic irritability as judge y 
presentation time is associated with maximum rate of growth. — W. P- Thompson. 
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TOXIC AGENTS 

6642. Stovall, W. D., and M. Stabr Nichols. Chlorination of swimming pool water. 
Amer. Jour. Public Health 13 : 478-480. 1923.— "It seems that to maintain a pool in a poten- 
tially germicidal condition requires a chlorine residuum of either free or organic chlorine and 
that the amount will vary enormously with the water used and it seems that there will be 
found waters in which it will be found impossible to maintain a sufficient residuum owing to 
the irritating effect of the chlorine on the eyes." For the present chlorination is to be con- 
eidored a valuable adjunct to other methods of disinfection and sanitation.— C. A. Ludmg. 

SOIL SCIENCE 

A. G. McCall, Editor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 6153, 6157, 6162, 6171, 6172, 6176, 6181, 6187, 6188, 6271, 6426f 
6551, 6554, 6608, 6617, 6620) 

6643. Bruce, A. A contribution to the study of the paddy soils of Ceylon and eastern 
countries. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 57. 64 P- 1922. 

6644. Bruce, A. Forest soils of Ceylon. Dept. Agric. Ceylon Bull. 61. SO p. 1923. 

6645. ScHNEiDEwiND. Neue Diingungsversuche. [New fertilizer experiments.) Mitteil 
Deutsch. Landw, Gea. 38: 139-141. 1923.— A report on comparative tests of various forms of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash on rye, oats, potatoes and sugar beets. Sodium nitrate 
was the moat efficient form of nitrogen. On light sands poor in lime Thomas phosphate was 
better than superphosphate. Raw rock was useful only on highly acid soils such as high 
moors, while the value of the different forms of potash varied with the crop.— A. /. FiHers. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 
J, M, Greenman, Editor 
E. B. Payson, Assistant Editor 

(See also In this issue Entries 6241, 6251, 6296, 6359, 6351, 6424, 6425, 6461) 
GENERAL 

6646. Anonymous. The botanical survey of British Malaya. [Rev. of: Ridley, H. N. 
The flora of the Malay Peninsula. Vol. 1. Polypetalae. xxx -f* 91B p. L. Reeve & Co.: 
London, 1922 (see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6124).] Nature 111: 6-7. 1923.— This review is 
mainly a brief summary of botanical surveys and publications dealing with the region. — 
0. A. Stevens. 

6647. Almquist, E. Llnne und das natiirliche Pflanzensystem. [Linnaeus and the 
natural plant system.] Bot. Jahrb. Beiblatt 128: 1-16. 1922.— The author attempts to 
present a clearer view than is ordinarily held of Linn^us’ conception of a natural system of 
classification. In so doing he correlates Linnaeus^ views with those of Goethe, with the selec- 
tion theory, and with Mendelism. Linnaeus held that there was an orderly relation of organ- 
isms from the simplest to the highest, but he did not conceive of actual descent except in 
limited groups. Species of a genus he thought may have come from a single original species, 
genera of a family from a single original genus. The multiplicity of species he believed due 
to hybridization, Linnaeus founded his species on characters which were not variable. 
Cultural variation of an ecological nature he omitted in his floras as well as monstrosities and 
pathological forms. Mendelism is in line with Linnaeus’ idea of the origin of species by cross- 
ing, and tends to substantiate his hypothesis. The species concept in bacteria is discussed, 
also Linnaeus' "collective species,” in which he employs trinomial instead of binomial nomen- 
clature.-X. M. Wiegand. 
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6648. Ascherson, fAUL, tjnd Faol Gbabbnbr. Synopsis der mltteleu 
[Synopsis of the flora of central Europe.] Lieferung 92. Vol. VII. p 
Engelmann: Leipzig, Feb. 27, 1917. — This part continues the treatment of th v' 
and includes the indigenous genera Chroiophora, Mercurialis, and Euphorbia ' 
exotic genera are represented in the flora of central Europe through the f iT 
which have become there established : Mallotus japonicus Muell. Arg. Xcaia h 
A. mezicana Muell. Arg., Ricinus communis L., and Homalanthus 
J. M. Gremman. “ ^aham.- 


6649. Burnham, Stewart H., and Roy A. Latham. Flora of the Town of S 
Island (third supplementary list, part 2). Torreya 23 : 25-31. 1923.— This finaU | 
includes 10 species of Polyporaceae, 4 of Agaricaceae, 3 of Gasteromycetes 2 of H * 

12 of Musci, 1 of Pteridophyta and 67 of Spermatophyta. The total number of 
ported in all the lists is 2,461, of which 1,130 are flowering plants.— /. C. Nelson 

6650. Ftso.n, P. F. (Rev. of; Ranoachabiar, K., and C. Tadpiinoah. A handbook 
South Indian grasses. Government Press; Madras, 1921.) Jour. Indian Bot 3- 


6651. Gardner, G. A. Nouvelles observations. Rdponse an R6v. Pdre Fontanel S I 
[Hew observations. A reply to Rev. Father Fontanel, S. J.) Nat. Canadien 4S; 267-27o' 

1922. — The habitat, color, size and general appearance of plants are the characters whicl 
permit the determination of a speeies, and the author maintains that the number of species 
of violets, for instance, are not exaggerated. Perfume may also be a determining character. 
Further illustrations are taken from the various forms of Htpalica.—A, H. MacKay. 

6652. Jones, Chapin, Common forest trees of Virginia. A pocket manual describing 
their most Important characteristics. Virginia Geol. Commission Bull. 26, 2nd. ed.. Sip, 

1923. — The author describes in Don-technical terms 62 of the common trees of Virginia. 
The te.xt is supplemented by figures showing the distinctive characters of each species.— 
J. M, (heenman. 

6653. Macwatt, John. The primulas of Europe. 8 vo, 108 p., Ifi illus, (S col.) Pub- 
lished at the oflices of “Country Life,” and by George Newnes; London; also Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York, 1922. — The author of this volume has devoted years of study to the prim- 
roses and has embodied in this book some of the results obtained from a long experience in 
cultivating this selective group of plants. The systematic treatment is adapted largely from 
the work of Pax to whom due acknowledgement is made. .A rather extended bibiiograpliy, 
readable descriptions, and excellent illustrations from photographs, some of which are colored, 
are outstanding features of the work. — /. iff. Oreenman. 

6654. Nelson, James C. [Rev. of; Chase, Aones. A first book of grasses. ^ P;i 
94 fig. The .Macmillan Co.: New York, I922.j Torreya 23 : 33-34. 1923.-The spikeleUa 
taken aa the basis of clasaification, and its modifications are studied in the order o 
increasing complexity, l^eginning with (he Fcstuccw. The book is sound in its pedagogyj ^ 
strictly scientific in method. — J. C. Nelson. 

6655. Riblev, Henbt N. The flora of the Malay Peninsula. Vol. 

8 eo, m p., 78-1.51 /ip, L. Reeve k Co. ; London, 1923.— This volume follows 

of the previous one [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6124) and includes the ker’s Genera 

to Labiatae, likewise arranged essentially in the seciucncc of Bentham an 

Plantarum. The following new species, varieties, and combinations Opftiorrftwfl 

stemma involucratum fferasl, var. glalrrum and var, hirsutum (A. i miiulii, 

major {0. eruhescens King, not Wall.), 0. rosacea {0. rosea Ridl., not Hoo . • i 

0. scabrella, 0. frutkosa (0. fruticuiosa Ridl., not Nadeaud.), Hedyoits g ' 
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spectabilis, M. malaccensis, M. anguslisepala [M. Teysmanniana King, not Miq ) jlf cordi 
jMa Wall. var. p^Aescms, Mycelia Scortechimi (Adenosacme Scortechinii King & Gamble) 
M. lanceolata (A. lanemlaia Bidl.), M. fiava (A. JUua Ridl.), Urophyllum glabrum Wall, var! 
Bhmeanum, U. sessilifiorum, Randia stenopetala {Gardenia stmopetala King) Petunga jUrri 
hvrda {P. RoxhwgUi var, jloridnmda King), Ixma humilU King & Gamble var. Scoriechinii 
(/. Scoriechinii King & Gamble), Paaeila pauciflora, P. nauckiflora Wall. var. lormilolia 


T. lomolta {W. ton^iJoLia Hook, i.), i. grandtfolia (JV. grandifolia Hook, f.), T. odorata 
{W. odoraia Roxb.), T. Yappii (If. Yappii King), 7 . Wrayi (If. Wrayi King), T. Wallickii 
(W. Waltichii Hook, f.), T. Ridleyi Pearson {W. Ridleyi Pearson), T. stellulata {W. stellulala 
Hook.f.), T. Curtiaii (W. OwHmiKing), T. adangensisiW.adangensisRid\.),T.calcarea, Tim- 

onius peduncularis {Guettarda peduncularis Wall.), Prismaiomeris malayana (P. albijlora King, 
jiotThw.}, MorindaScortechiniiiM.umbellatavsir. Scoriechinii King & Gamble), M. Ridleyi 
(M. umbellata var. Ridleyi King & Gamble), Psychotria pachyphylla (P. sarmentoea var. pachy- 
pAyiZa King & Gamble), P. sarmentosaQ\.v&r.monlana,P.lanceolaria,P.Gri:^tkiiEook. L var. 
angu&tifoliat P. alroviridis, Cephaelis melanocarpa, Streblosa microcarpa (Psychotria microcarpa 
Wall.), Lasianikus stipularis Bl. var. hirtus, L. pilosus Wight var. setosus (L. seiosus Wight), L. 
Uaingayi Hook. f. vara, hiria and subglabra, L. Harveyanus King & Gamble var. longifolia, 
^orrerta laevicaulis (Bigelovia laevicaulis Miq.), B. pilulifera, B. parviceps, B. setidens (Bige~ 
loDia setidens Miq.), Vernonia javanica DC. var. mollissima, Gynura malasica (G. zeylanica 
var. malasica Ridl.), Agapetes perakensis (A. GnJJithii King, not Clarke), A. Wrayi, Rhodo^ 
dendron orion Ridl. var. auran^tocum, Pernettyopsis brevijlora {Diplycosia breuijlora Ridl.), 
Maesa lancifolia, oocarpa {M. ovocarpa Ridl.), Embelia rugosa [E. ribes var. rugosa Kang & 
Gamble), E. subcordata, Lahisia pothoina Lindl. vars. alaia and lanceolata, Ardisia andamanica 
Kurz var. lalifolia, A. Vaughani, Sideroxylon lillCTale, Bassia hirlijlora, B. coudoia, B. Watsoni, 
B. laurifolia King & Gamble vars. typica, obtusa and parvifolia, B. Moileyana Clarke var. 


Scortechinii, Maba huxifoHa Pers. var. rkomboidea, Diospyros tubicalyx, D. pubicarpa, Z). 
cymosa, D. latisepala (D. paniculata King, not Dalziel), Symplocos adenophylla Wall. var. 
montana, Cordylohlaste confusa (Symplocos confusa Brand), C. pulckeirima (5. pulcherrima 
Ridl,), C. obovata (S. obovata Ridl.), C. crenulala (S. crenulala Ridl.), C. Maingayi (S. Main- 
gayi Clarke), C. Scoriechinii (S. Scortechinii King & Gamble), Linociera caudifolia (L, couda^a 
King (fc Gamble, not Bedd.), Olea penangiana (0. denlaia King, not Wall.), Willugkheiafiaves- 
cens Dyer var. rufescens (If. rufescens Dyer), Kopsia singapurensis (K.fruHcosa var. alhifiora 
King Gamble), Ervatamia paueijiora and var. minor, Alstonia laiifolia (A. anguslifoUa var. 
lalifolia King & Gamble), Dregeastellaris (MarsdeniasteUarisllid].), Hoyarujo-lanala, Phy- 
sosldma Wrayi {Hoya Wrayi King & Gamble), Norrisia malaccensis Gardn. var. major [N, 
major Solereder), Fagraea paueijiora {F. racemosa var. pauciflora King & Gamble), Crypto- 
phyllum giganteum (Fagraea gigantea Ridl.), Gaertnera acuminata Benth. v&TS.oxypkylla 
(G. oxyphvlla Benth.) and montana, Datura fastuosa L. vars. typica and alba, Utricularia 
vitellina (U. aureo Ridl., not Lour.), U. albina (U. albijlora Griff., not Br.), Aeschynanlhus 
hrevifiora (A. pari>i^ora Ridl., not Spreng.), Didissandra petiolata, Didymocarpus sulphurea 
Ridl. vars. &re[)ij!oro and grandijlora, D. urticaefolia, D. hispida Ridl. var. selangorensis, D. 
malayana Hook. f. var. fasciata, D. replans Jack var. modesta (D. modesta Ridl.), D. Curtisii 
(D. crinita var. Curtisii Ridl.), Chiriia parvula, C. sericea Ridl. var. Scortechinii, Parorhoea 
cordaia Ridl. var. ophirensis, P- iiumanica Burkill, P. salicina [Didymocarpus salicina Ridl.}, 
P. grandifolia (D. grandifolia Ridl.), P. capilaia Ridl. var. ohlongifolia, Codonoboea leuco- 
codon (Parahoea leucocodon RidL), C. ericae^a (Didymocarpus ericaefiora Rid].), C. lilacina 
(D. Hlacina Ridl.), Boea lancifolia, B. minutijlora, Cyrlandra cupulata Ridl. var. minor, Pan- 
dorea Curtisii (Tecoma Curtisii Ridl.), Staurogyne longifolia Kuntze var. condensata, Hygro- 
PhUa phlomoides Neea var. angusia, Nomaphila stricla Nees var. minor (N . minor Clarke) and 
var, corymbosa (N. corymbosa Bl.), Slrobilanlhes phoeniceus (S. violacea Ridl., not Bedd.), 
d'Cpidagatkis Yappii, Pscuderanthemum kirtipistillum (Eranthemum hiriip^tillum Clarke), 
P- hrevijlos (E. brevijlos Clarke), P. candidum (E. candidum Ridl), P. caudifolium (E. caudi- 
mum Clarke), P. selangorense (E. selangorense Clarke), P. sylvestre, P. (E. Kingii 
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Clarke}, P. gracilifloTum {E. gracilijlarum Nees), P. Teysmanni {E, Teijsmanni Cl 
pkaTwides quadrifaria (Juslicia gt«idnyoria Wall.), Jusiicia vegeia Ridl. var . 
Clarkeana {Rungia laxifiora Clarke), J. ovaliSt Ptyssiglotiis parviflora (Pseuderanth^^^'^^^' 
fiorum Ridl.), P. denst^ora {Leda densijiora Clarke), P. flava (L. Htum via} \ Pcrj'i- 


. flava (L. Hava Ridl.), p 
rubro-lutea, Polytrema aequale and var. miner, Perisiropke acuminata Neea var V 
sflltci/oZia Miq.), Callicarpa /itr/urocco, Premna Tubens (P. jiavescens var. ru/>«w 01 v i ' 
in(e^t/o?ia L. var. minor, P. a7u;uslior (P. inlegrifolia var. angmtior Clarke) Cl rf ’ 
dejfexum Wall. var. 6racZcaZum, Vitex irifolia L. var. rcpen«, Avicennia lanata’ a 
erocarpa Stapf. — J. M. Greenman. ’ ° 


6656. Sabnis, T, S. The flora of Sind. Jour, Indian Bot. 3; 151-153^ 178-180 
(To be continued.) — The author is extending his investigations on the physiological an 
of the plants of the Indian Desert. Part I will include a list of plants with their 1 

and distribution, and Part 11 will deal with the physiological anatomy and ecology of ^ 
flora. The plant list so far, based on Bentham and Hooker's system, includes 10 families 2I 
genera, and 32 species. Cleome bTachycarpa Vahl var. longepetiolata is described as a ' 
variety. [See also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1904; 6, Entry 771; 11, ^ntry 4222.]-~WinJieldDudgm 

6657. Sarasiv, Fritz, und Jean Roux. Nova Caledonia. Forschungen in Neu-Cale- 
donien und auf den Loyalty-Iseln. Botanik. [New Caledonia. Researches in New Caledonia 
and on the Loyalty Islands. Botany.] 4to. Vol. I-L.ii. P^89~i76,pi.S~e. C.W.Kreidel’B 
VerUg; Berlin and Wiesbaden, 1920.— The present part [see also Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 898] 
of this extensive work was edited by Hass SSchinz and A. Guillaumin. The groups of plants 
included and some of the specialists who have cooperated are: Fungi of New Caledonia and 
the Loyalty Islands by E. M. Wakefield; Lichenes (Supplement) byA. D. Cotton; Hepaticae 
(vSupplemcnt) by Fra.nz Stepha.vi; Algae by R. Mirandb; Lycopodiales (Supplement) by 
Hans Schinz; Siphonogamac (Coniferae to Elaeocarpaceae) by Hanb Schjnz and A. Guillau* 
iif.v. The /olioniflg new species and new variety of fungi are described: Amaniia pumik 
Mass., .Harasmius sulcatus Mass., Favolus Aorastni Wakefield, Stereum umhro^ahiaceum 
Wakefield, Clavaria Sarasini Cotton, Lacknocladium neglecium Mass., DacrymitTa tenuis 
Wakefield, Le Ralia coccinea ^^a8s. 8c Wakefield, Xylaria hirtella Wakefield, Neciria nigro- 
ostiolata Wakefield, and Sarcoscypha coccinea Jacq. var. minor Wakefield. New species and 
combinations among the flowering plants are: MarUcus pennatus Schinz & Guillaumin (Cy* 
peru-f pennatus Lam.), M. Deplanrhti Schinz & Guillaumin (Bnumca DcpZanchei Boeckl), 
Basselinia eriostackys Beccari {Cyphokentia eriostachys Brongn.), Campecarpus JulcilaBectm 
(Keniia fulcita Brongn.), Piper austro-cahdoniewn C. DC. var. crassispiewn C. DC., P. 
slaminodiferum C. DC., Peperomia kanalentvf C. DC., P. lifuana C. DC., P. SarasiniiC. BCj 
Pachygone loyaltienxis Diels, .Yn-tturfium sarmenlosum Schinz & Guillaumin {Cardamm 
farmentosa Foreter), Aracia simplicifoUa Schinz 4 Guillaumin {^fimosa simpHcifolia LJ-), 
Artkroclianthwi ischnopodus Guillaumin, Cajanu9 paeudocajan Schinz & Guillaumin (Cyt*™ 
p'eudo<ajan Jacq.), Zanlhoiylurn Sarfutinii Gwiilaiimin, Geijera Balansae Schinz & 

min, {Zanthoiylum Balansae Bail!.), Ecodia ignamhiensie Guillaumin, and Cleidion Viei ex i 
E.'iill. var. mareerwe Guillaumin.— d. W. Greenman. 

G6->S. Sargent, Charles Spraoce. Manual of the trees of North America 
Mexico), gnd ed., S to, xxvi + fftO p., 7S3 fig., i map. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

New York, 1922 (Price II2..50).— The let edition of this manual was published m IW - 
that time knowledge of the trees of North America has l)een greatly advanced, 
the activities of the author of this work; and the present edition embodies j^ave 

tional information acquired. Eighty-nine species, many varieties, and 141 1 us r 
l>een added in the new edition. Comparatively few of the species 
edition have been reduced to the rank of varieties or to synonymy. ^,11^ important 
in this work there have been relatively few change.s in plant names. _ ^ ^ay to 
generic names which have been changed are the following : Tumion Raf. ^ pasartia Oerst- 
Am.'t'Serenoa Hook. f. to AcoeforropAf H. Wendl.; HicorioHRf- to Carya o •> 
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to liiliOCiirr-^ Bl. ; Toxylm Raf . to M aclura Nutt. ; Pisonia L, to Torrvbia Veil. ; Zygia P. Br. 
to Pithecolobiim Mart.; F agora L. to Xanlhoxylum L.; Frsmontodendron Cov. to Fremontia 
Torr. ; Chytraaulia P. Br. to Catyptranthcs Sw. ; Xolinma Hal. to Lyonia Nutt.; Icacoroa Aubl. 
to Ardisia Sw.; Crescantia L, to Fnallagma Bail. While these alterations have necessarily 
required a change in the binomial they have not resulted in new combinations. Some of the 
species recognized in the former edition, which fall to synonymy are : Yucca arbormens Trel. = 
Y. irevifolia Engelm. ; Yucca rodtosaTrel. = Y. data Engelm. ;SalixNutlallii Sarg. = S. Scouleri- 
ana Barr. ; Quercus californica Coop. = Q. Kelloggii Newb.; Quereus nana Sarg. = Q. Uicifolia 
Wang. ; Persea pubescens Sarg. = P. paluslric Sarg. ; Sassafras Sassafras Karst. = S. officinale 
Nees & Ebermaier ; Cercis texensis Sarg. = C. reniformis Engelm. ; MetopiumMetopium Small = 
M. ioxiferum Kr. & U/b. ; Rhus hirla Sudw. = R. typhina L. ; Gyminda Grisebachii Sarg. = (?. 
latifolia Urb. ; Tilia americana L. = T. glabra Vent. The groups having the largest number 
of additional species are the hawthorns and Undens. The present edition recognizes 153 
species of Crataegus instead of 132; and Tilia now includes IS instead of 6 species . — /, M. 
Greenman. 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

6659. D’Almeida, J. D. The Indian Ophioglossums. Jour. Indian Cot. 3; 58^5. 1 pi. 
tSfig. 1922. — Six species are recognized. 0. vulgalwn L. var. Aitchisoni C. B. Clarke is given 
gpecific rank, as 0. Aitchisoni. — Winfield Dudgeon. 

6660. Fobbes, Charles N. Notes on MaTslleavllIosaEaulf. Occasional Papers Bernice 
P. Bishop Mus. 7: 47-49. Pi. 18-14- 1920. — Comments are made on former collections of this 
plant and on the occurrence of a station for it in Palolo Valley, Honolulu. It is concluded 
“that M. villosa Kaulf. and M. vestiia Hook. & Grev. are the same species.” — H. P. Bergman. 

6661. F(tson],P.F. (Rev. of; Blatter, E.,andJ.F.i> 'Almeida. The ferns of Bombay, 

Uf.jlTpl. col.), 45 fig. D. B. Tarapotevala Sons & Co.: Bombay, (1922) (see Bot. Ahsts. 
12, Entry 4636). j Jour. Indian Bot. 3: 157-158. 1923. [See also Bot. Absls. 12, Entry 4037.1 

6662. M.ocon, Wm. R. Ferns new to the Cuban flora. Jour. Washington [D. C.] Acad. 
Sci. 12: 437-443. 1022.— From material collected in the higher mountainous regions of Cuba, 
the writer has described 4 new species and cited 22 other species new to Cuba. A number of 
these have previously been known only from Jamaica. The new species are : Cyaihta producta 
of the Cyatheaceae, Dicranopteris Leonis of the Gleieheniaceae; Polgpodium calvum and 
Psilogramme cubensis of the Polypodiaceae . — Helen M. Gilkey. 

6663. Mason, Wm. R. The genus Microstaphyla. Jour. Washington [D. C.J Acad. Sci. 
13; 28-31, 1923. — The rank of this genus, founded by Presl but since much disputed, is dis- 
cussed, and the writer accepts it as a valid genus. A new species, M, columbiana, is described, 
and the principal synonymy of the 2 previousljfc known species, cited . — Helen M. Gilkey. 

6664. Mouslet, Henry, Further notesonthe ferns of Hatley, Stanstead County, Quebec, 
1521-22. Canadian Field Nat. 36: 149-152. 1922.— The addition of 6 ferns now brings the 
total number for this region to 47 species and varieties. — W. H. Emig. 

6665. Mouslet, Henry. The alpine maidenhair fern {Adiantum pedatum L. var. aleu- 
fleum Rupr.) at Hatley, Stanstead County, Quebec. Canadian Field Nat. 37: 84^85. 1923.— 
This fern is rare in the eastern part of Canada and the XJ. S. A. W. F. Emig. 


SPERMATOPHYTES 

6666. Bajley,L.H. The cultivated Brassicas. GentesHerbarum 1: 53-108. Fig. 18-49. 
1922.— After interesting introductory remarks discussing problems of the taxonomy of culti- 
vated plants in general, principles of generic and specific segregation, and the history of the 
genus Brassica with which Sinapis is united, the author gives a key to the 19 species recognized, 
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followed by the enumeration of the species and varieties with citation of g 
full descriptions and illustrated by 31 figures. The following new species^Md witjj 


are proposed*. Brassica alboglabra, B. ^fapobrassica Mill. var. solidifolia B 
lorifolia, B. nipposinica and var. laciniifolia, B. juncea Coss, ^ 


L. var. 


JO t^oss. var. crispifoUn • 
, B. dvhiom.-Alfred Re’hder. ' 


(Thunb.), var. muliisecta, B. narinosaf B. parachinensis^ 

6667. Beauverd, G. A propos du Primula farinosa forma flexlcaulls fp 
Primula farinosa forma flciicaulls.1 Bull. Soc. Bot. Genfeve 13: 16. 1921 * 


:s OB 


6668. Beauverd, G. Contributions k la flore de PAmerlque du Sud fCo 

the flora of South America.] Bull. Bot . Soc . Geneve 13 : 7-8, 267-270. 1921 .-Tivx 
and several varieties of plants from Uruguay are described. These are ; Nothosc 
ponei Beauverd, Alternanlkera Fdipponei Beauverd, Molliigo verticillataL subsp ^ 
Beauverd & Felippone, Oxalis Sellotciana Zucc. var. caulescens Beauverd & Felin 
ariiculata Savi var. nodulosa Beauverd & Felippone, Pohjgala linoides Poiret var h' ^ 
Felippone & Beauverd, Echium plantagineum L. var. monodasysiemon Beauverd & Fel" ^ 
and Rkkardsonia brasiliensis Gomez var. ditfjta Beauverd & Felippone.— If. R Emig ^ ’ 

6669. Beauverd, G. Nouvelles Mutisiees des Andes de BoUvie. [New Mutlsleae 
(Compositae) from the Bolivian Andes.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 1(1-11. 1921 —Several 
new plants here named will be described in a later issue of the Bulletin.— If. H. Emig 

6670. Beauverd, G. Une race nouvelle du Primula hirsuta All. en Valais. [A new 
variety of Primula hirsuta All. in Valais.] Bull. Soc. Bot. (jcnfive 13: 11. 1921.— The plant 
is characterized as Primula hirsuta All. var. serrulata Bvrd. n. var. — If. H. Emig. 

6671. Blake, S. F. Two new species of letterwood (Piratinera). Jour. 'Washington 
[D.C.j Acad. Sci, 12: 391-309. Fig. 1. 1022.— The heartwood of several species of Piralimra 
belonging to the family Moracoac and native to the Guianas, has long formed a timber of com- 
merce, used principally in the manufacture of walking sticks, umbrella handles, and violin 
bows. From new material received from British and Dutch Guiana, the author has described 
2 new species, Piratinera ecahridula and P. velutina, and has reduced P. discolor PittiertoP. 
guianensis Aubl. Full descriptions of the new species, citations of the 4 previously known, 
and a key to all the species of the genus, arc included. — Helen M. Gilkey. 


6672. Britton, Xatba.viel Lord. Studies of West Indian plants— XI. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club 50 : 35-56. 1923.— From Cuba are de.scrihed the following new species: Jvnipern 
saxicola Britton i Wilson, Mgrka cacuminis Britton A Wilson, Pilea ovalifolia Britton & 'Wil- 
son, P. membranacea Britton A Wilson, P. muromcriaejolia Britton A Wilson, P. yaremts 
Britton A Wilson, P. ermiiensis Britton, P. crenaia Britton A Wilson, Goccdohis monlicola 
Britton, C. saxicola Britton, Talauma (?) orbiculata Britton A Wilson, Persea aTi(*?na^o Brit- 
ton A \Vilson, P. similis Britton A Wilson, Neetandra reticularis Britton & Wilson, w us 
turquinensis Rydberg, Polygala scahridula Blake, P. rhynchosperma Blake, P. ambigensB a e, 
Mayienm saxicola Britton A Wilson, Rhamnidvim bicolor Britton A Wilson, Ourateaxo^^^^^ 
folia Britton A Wilson, Taonnho monticola Britton A Wilson, T. Leonis Britton 
HaemocharU angut^HfoHa Britton A Wilson, Begonia lomensis Britton A Wilson, Ginona w 
tana Britton A Wilson, Psidium (?) cacuminis Britton A Wilson, Calypkani es 
Britton A Wilson, E ugenia caii Britton A Wilson, E. yinoriaefolia Britton A Wilso^i ■ ^ ; 

Britton A Wilson, E. hrevipetiolala Britton A Wilson, E. rigiduia Britton A Wilso^i 
retic7ilala Britton A Wilson, Graffenrieda ru/csccns Britton A Wilson, Miconia \yilsoD| 
Britton A Wilson, Rapanea micropkylla Britton A Wilson, Symplocos Leonis 
Plumiera montana Britton A Wilson, Marsdenia hicolor Britton A Wilson, « 

Britton A Wilson, Varronia longipedanculata Britton A Wilson, Salvia 

WTlson, Rondelelia naguensU Britton A Wilson, R. calophjUa Standley, psychol^^ 

Standley, G. cohrensis Standley, .S7enoj»fomum apiculalum Britton A fetan c , 
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Mis Britton & Wilson, Lo6elto cocumtnis Britton & Wilson, Senecto Leonts Britton & Wilson, 
^‘iChaptalia montana Britton. From Trinidad are described: Bactrii savanmrum Britton, 
rto aripomsis Britton, Inga ieremis Britton, Serjania ieremis Britton, Clmia intertexta 
n' tton C. aripoensis Britton, Stylogyne ienuifolia Britton, Prestonia Fendleri N. E. Brown, 
ieretisis Britton, Aegiphila irinitensis Britton, Angicria elliplica Britton; from Porto 
Rico' i?rlrria doradoensis Britton, S. Stevensiana Britton, Lagenocarpus portoricensis Britton, 
Rtwhespora Blauneri Britton, and R. luguillensis Britton; and from Hayti, Siphocampylm 
Gleason.-P. A. Munz. 

6673. Farwell, Oliver A. Notes on the Michigan Flora III. Kept. Michigan Acad. 
Sci. 22; 177-185. 1920.— Reports on additions to the known vascular flora of Michigan are 
lerarded. The following new forma or combinations are given; Selaria iinlica (L.) Beauv. f. 
praKOJ (Alef.) n. comb. (Paaiciim ilalicum var. praecozA\e!.,S.italKavat.germanicaEitche.), 
Sitcrio Uidica var. germanica f. Melzgeri (Kom.) n. comb. (Panicum ilalicum var. Metzgeri 
Korn ), Setarifl italica f. nuicrochacta (Korn.), n. comb. (P. ilalicum var. macrochaetum Korn.), 
Spmoholm cryplandrus (Torr.) Gray var. inmluius n. var., Panicukria nervata (Willd.) 
Kuntte var. vindis n. var., Carex crislata Schwein. f. ellipsoidalis n. f., C. sterilis Willd. f. 
jldiWis n. f., C. cephalopkora Muhl. var. hrocicosa n. var., C. Grayii Carey var. roriflora 
a. var., Polygonatum canaliculatum Pursh var. oblongifolivm n. var., Allionia aggregata (Or- 
tega) Spreng. var. kirsuta (Pursh) n. comb. (Allionia hirsuta Pursh.), Lespedeza frutescenz 
(L.) Britton var. acutifrucia n. var., Viola sagillata Ait. var. zubsagiliaia (Greene) n. comb. 
[Yloh subsagittata Greene), Scrophutaria marilandica L. var. viridiz n. var., Plantago lanceo- 
tel. f. composUa n. Helianthus dimricatus L. var. ternalm n. var., Senecio obovaiut 
Ml. var. minor, n. var., Arlium minus (. pallidum n. f. A remarkable addition to the flora 
I oOIichigau is the crucifer Hgmenopkgsa puhescens C. A. Meyer, discovered well established 
atYpailanti by B. A. Walpole. This is native to the Altai region of central Asia.— Frnsl 
.1, Btssey, 


6671. Farwell, Oliver Atriss. Notes on the Michigan flora IV. Papers Michigan 
Acad. Sci. 1; 85-100. 1923. — Notes are given on species new to the known flora of Michigan, 
logette with some new species, varieties, or combinations. These are as follows: Panicum 
Bicbeiiii Nash var. Bushii (Nash) n. comb. (P. Buskii Nash), Echinochloa Crusgalli (L.) 
Bcativ. f. sabulicola (a correction lor the typographical error f. sabulonum Farwell), Chaeto^ 
diloa t'erlkillala (L.) Scribn. var. breciseta (Godr.) n. comb. (P. verticillatum var. breviselum 
Godr.), C. viridU (L.) Scribn. var. major (Gaud.) n. comb. (P. viride var. majus Gaud.), C. 
dridis (L.) Scribn. var. minor (Koch.) n. comb. (Selaria viridis var. minor Koch), C. 
uridij (L.) Scribn. var. breeiseta (Docll) n. comb. (P. viride var. hreiiselum Doell), C. 
ibdica (L.) Scribn. f. pratcox (Alef.) n. comb. (P. ilalicum var. praecox Alef.), C. italica 
(b) Scribn. var. germanica (Roth) n. comb. (P. germanicum Ro(h), C. italica var. germanica 
(Both) Farwell I. Metzgeri (Koern.) n. comb. (P. ilalicum var. Metzgeri Koern.), C. italica 
jermantco (Roth) Farwell f. macrochaeta (Koern.) n. comb. (P. ilalicum var. mocro- 
'•ketum Koern.), Agrostis perennans var. kumilis n. var., Graphephorum Cooleyi (A. Gr.) 
'™b. (Dupontia Cooleyi A. Gr.), Leplurus incurva (L.) n. comb. (Aegilops incurrn L., 
ipfuras incurvatus Trin.), Carex cephalopkora Muhl. var. anomala n. var., C. lulpiaoidea 
«.¥at. annectens (BickneU) n. comb. (C. onncctensBicknell), C.sparaganioides Muhl. var. lutea 
^var., Juncus Torreyi Coville f. longipesn. 1., also 1. brevipez n. f. and var. paniculatu n. vat., 
^^maria hyperborea (L.j R. Br. var. media (Rydb.) n. comb. (Limnorckis mediaUydh.), 

» var. iuronensis (Nutt.) n. comb. (Orchis huroneasis Nutt.), Polygonum amphihium, 
^ L marginalum Farwell f. hirluosum n. f., Amaranthns Torreyi (Gray) Benth. f. prostralus 
guinquefolia L. var. hifolia n. var., Bursa Bursa-pastoris (L.) Britton var. 
n. comb. (Capsetla Bursa-pasloris var. minor DC.), Meibomia nudijlora (L.) 
j var b. f ., Rhus copallina L. f . crispo n. {., Oenothera muricoin L. var. rubrtcauKs 

artslaium (Thunb.) var. villicaule (Fernald) n. comb., ffeniiona Billing- 
^klv6(iiT °^<Adentalis A. Gr. var. menlhifolium (Bickn.) n. comb. (T. menthifolium 

I A. canadtnse var. virginicum (L.) n. comb. (T. virytnicuw L.), Dracocephalum 
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wirytmanwm L. var, sj>«cio3um (Sweet) n. comb. {Physosiegia virgxniana var sn ■ 

D. derUiculatum Ait. var. obovatum (Ell.) n. comb., Aureolaria heterophjflla 

(Gerardia heterophylla Nutt.), A. Shtnneriana (Wood) Farwell var. asperula (A Gri ^ ‘ 

(Gerardia tenuifolia var. asperula A. Gr.), A. ienuifolia (Vahl.) Farwell var Gai( ’ ^ 

n. comb. {Gerardia Gaitingeri Small), A. Skinneriana f. pallida n. f., Plantago 

var. asperula n. var., P. Pu^e^ii var. allernifiora u. var., Solidago bicolor var 

G. (. ramosior n.f..S. neglectaT.&G. var. simidata n. var., Sericocarpus asleroijes^l p 

f. albopapposus n. f., Aster dumosus f. monocephalus n. f. — ^Prjwi A. Bessey 

6675. Forbes, Charles N. New Hawaiian plants. VII. Occasional Papers Be ’ 

Bishop Mus. 7: 33-39. PI. S-11. 1920. — Hd}iscadelphus hombycinus, Viola ' 

Gray var. wahiawaensiSt Cyr(andra olona, C. hii, C. propinquaf C. Munroi C G 
Clermonlia 5amwcZii, Argyroxiphium caligini, and A. caligini var. Kai are described ^ 

to science.— F. Btrgman. “ 

6676. Forbes, Charles N., and George C. Muuro. A new Cyanea from Lanai, Hawaii 
Occasional Papers Bernice P. Bishop Mus. 7: 43. PI. 11. 1920.— Cyanea Baldwinii sp 
Dov. is described.— H. P. Bergman. 

6677. Hitchcock, A. S. The grasses of Hawaii. Mem. Bernice P. Bishop Mus. 8: 101- 
230. PL Si-S5, fig. /-i/0. 1922.— An introduction containing an account of the material 
examined is followed by a general discussion of the grasses characteristic of various habitats 
and a list of introduced species. Keys are given to the tribes, genera and species. Each 
species is described with synonymy and citation of Hawaiian specimens; figures are also giren 
for a large number of them. At the end is a catalogue of specimens cited and a list of new 
species and new names. The following are described as new species: Cenchus Hillebrand' 
iantw, Eragrosiis defiexa, E. leptophylla, E. mautCTWz.’?, Festuca Kawaiiensis, Panicum Peuriei, 
P. Porbesii, P. kaalaense, P. kauaiense. The following new combinations and new names are 
also included: Poa sandcicensis {Pestuca sandvicensis Reicbart), Aira nubigena {Deschampsia 
nubigena Hillebr.), Calamagrostie HillArandi {Deyeuxia Hillebrandi Munro), C. expanse 
{Deyeuxia expansa Munro), 5ynfAcrMfna chinensis {Paspalum cAinemis Nees), S. micro- 
AocAnc (Panicum microbachne Presl), Panicum zerophilwn (P. nephelophilum y var. xerophi* 
ium Hillebr,), P. fanaterwc (P. o^nc Uook. & Am., not Foir.), P. Hill^randianum (P. 
monticola Hillebr., not Hook, f.), Sacciolepis conlracta {Panicum contractum Wight & Am.), 
hchaemum Ayronc {Spodiopogon byronts Trin.). — //, F. Bergman. 

6678. Lacterbach, C. Die GatUferen Papuaslens. [The Guttiferae of Papuasia.] Bot. 

Jahrb. 58: 1-^9. 10 fig. 1922.— Under the general heading “Beitrage zur Flora von Papua- 
sian, series IX, no. 80” the author treats the Guttiferae of this region, enumerating 66 species 
in 9 genera and giving keys as well as extensive bibliographical and distributional notes, 
the 9 genera 4 are endemic and of the 66 species, 01 are endemic. The larges genus is G^cinie 
with 42 species, 40 of which are endemic. Notes on exceptional or interesting species an 
genera are given. The following new species, forms, combinations, and names are propose 
Hypericum {II. japonicum Warbg. II. Maegregorii Laulb.), Ochrocarpus ' 

Calopkyllum papitanum, C. Peekdii, C. Verxteegii {C. Burmanni Lautb.), C. trac ^ 

sil, C. euryphyllum, Garcinia IIollruTigii, G, squamata, G. Edelfeldtii {G. novo-guine 
Vesque), G. Mosskowsii, G. entkaemaioeides, G. lauensis, G. umbonata, G. 

picrarhiza Miq.), G. sumbawensis, G. erylhrosperma, G. nubigena, G. Klinkii, 

G. pallida, G, pachypetala, G. Utreravt, G. frutKOsa, G. hygrophila, G. Leder^nn^, 

G. oreopkila, 0. pallide-sanguinea, G. $(^angensu, G. rupestris, G. lubercu ata, • 

G. fmc(HpetioUUa, G. GjellerupH, G, Jaweri, G. Hunsteimi, 0. Pullet, G. Schra en, 
terij Tripetalum cymosum K. Schum. S, pendula, Penlaphalangium laimtmu ^ 

lalissima Miq.), Cyclandra Ledermannii, C, papvana. The genus Cyc n ra * 
new.— A. M. Wiegand. 
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6679. Merrill, E. D. New or uoteworlhy Bornean plants; part lU. Jour. Malayan 
Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1; 22-^. 1923.— The following new species arc described; Koc- 
dniurf^ MouUonii, Ardisia suhlepidola, A. diversUimba, Rapanea Miw^(i6?-ac/eata. Diospyroa 
jupii, Epigynum bOrneense, Willu^kbeia {Urnularia) borneensis, Petraeovitex membranacea, 
Callicarpa invol-ucrata, Z)idf/mocarpi« muUinervia, Cyrtandra didissandriformis, C. longi- 
carpa, C. simplex, Neonauclea loTigipedunculala, Hedyotis fissistipula, H. platypkylla, Uro~ 
pkyllTim borneense, U. svb&rosum, Psycholna Woodii, P. grandistipula, Xanthopkytum longi- 
psdimculutum, Melothfid diversijolio, and MomoTdicd ocuTninata. New combinations are; 
^riWii5A6fiia ovaiifolia (Urnularia ovaiifolia Stapf), Pseudernathemum album (Justicia alba 
Roxb., Eranthmum album Nees). New name; Willughbeia S(apJ^i {Urnularia oblongifolia 
Stapfj not Willughbeia oblongifolia O. Ktz.). Twelve other species are mentioned, with 
localities.— fi. E. Holttum. 

6680. Parker, R. N. A new species of Astragalus from Kumaon. Indian Forest. 49: 
78-79. PI. 5. 1923. — A full description of a new species, Astragalus aegacanihoides, is given. 
— F. N. Munns. 

6681. Parker, R. N. A new species of Leptodermis, Indian Forest. 48; 576-577. 1922. 
—A description is given of the new species L. kumaonensis, which is similar to both L. lan- 
ceolata Wall, and L. Parkeri Dunn. — E. N. Munns. 

6682. Fetch, T. A new Bulbophyllum, Jour. Indian Bot. 3: 148-150. U jig. 1923,— 
B. tricarinatum is described as new, from the Maturata district, Ceylon. — Wtnjield Dudgeon. 

6683. Ridley, H. N. A botanical excursion to northern Sumatra. Jour. Malayan Branch 
Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1: 46-113. 1923. — The mountain flora of the neighborhood of Berastagi is 
described, with an enumeration of about 490 species of vascular plants, including descriptions 
of 92 new species. A number of palaearctic ^nera common to the mountains of northern 
India and Java are found at Berastagi; a few of these are to be found also at 1 point in the 
Malay Peninsula (Telom, on the borders of Perak and Pahang) and it is considered probable 
that these Peninsula plants were derived from Sumatra and indicate a former land-connection 
between Sumatra and the Peninsula, and a former wider extension of the open type of vege- 
tation in which they occur. Only I species of Didymocarpus is found at Berastagi, and palms 
are remarkably few as compared with similar situations on the Malay Peninsula. New species 
are: CUmalis sumatrana, Melodorum brevifiorum, Saurauja roseaia, Sterculia suwofrensis, 
(riycosmis sumatrana, Cetastrus axillaris, Rkamnus sumatrensis, Rubus battakensiSf Eugenia 
sulphuraia, Melastoma vulcanicum, Oxyspora racemosa, Medinilla vidcanica, M. micronf/w, 
Pachyceniria aca7Kicn.s, Begonia Beccariana, B. fiexula, Aralia Beccarii, Lonicera pulchefnnta, 
Ophiorrhiza deflexa, 0. exserta,0. subcrenata, Carlemannia sumatrana, Argostemma sfellatwm, 
A, corymbosum, A. trifiorum, Mussaenda hirsuta, Mycetia angustifolia, Uropkyllum grandi' 
folium, U. macranihum, Petunga hirta, Stylocoryne sylvicola, Psychotria penduliflora, P . multi- 
nervia, Chasalia propinqua, Cephaelis paucifiora, Lasiantkus (Mephitidia) vulcanicus, Blumea 
scabrifolia, Gynura aspera, Clelhra pulckerrima, Ardisia (Pimelandra) megalocarpa, Labisia 
ovaiifolia, Payena vidcanica, Hoya rhodostele, Dischidia polyphylla, Aeschynanthus fruticosus, 
Pidyrtwcarpus vulcanica, Rhynckoteckum angustifolium, Cyrtandra paucifiora, C. pandurata, 
StTobilantkes kirticalyx, S. multiflora, S. anceps, Justicia virescens, Eranthemum sumatrense, 
^ypoestes lenuifolia, Callicarpa eriophylla, Clerodendron microcalyx, Pogosienwn hattakianum, 
^omphosiemna sumatrense, Thottea kirsula, Piper (Cubeba) philodendron, P. (Eupiper) mdano- 
^orpum, P . (Eupiper) saliicola, P. coactile, Beilsckmiedia sumatrensis, Trema lancifolia, Ficus 
maequilatera, Oberonia elongata, Microstylis sumatrensis, Liparis pratensis, Ceratostylis 
^eariosa, DendrocMlum lepidum, D. brevHabre, Calanlke unifolia, Goodyera casta, Hetaena 
Q^andiflora, Globba Candida, Hedyckium cylindricum, Amomum s^imairenac, Homstedtia Bee- 

Phaeomeria caudiculata, Musa sumatrana, Forrgsh'o sumatrensis, F. porrecta, Pinanga 
pareu Caiawius karuensia, Homalomena Burhilliana, //■ (Chamaecladon) obovata, Pothos 
paucinflrtffs, Pandanus Burkillianus, Capillipedium scod>ridum, Erianlhus decus-sylvae, and 
^yclophorus grandis.~R. E. Holltum. 
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6684. ScHLECHTER, R, Neue OrelUdaceen Papuaslens. [New orchids 
Bot. Jahrb. 58: 50-96. 1922.— Under the general heading "Beitrjge zur Flora p **”’“*'*■1 
aetiea IX, no. 81” the author describes many new orchids of this region Thi™ 
a previous paper on the orchids of German New Guinea by the same author ' 

2,650 species are now known in Papuasia, which, in proportion to its area mak tt' 
the richest in orchids of any in the world even including the Cordillera States of S tt. a* 

The number of large genera is remarkable: Dendrobium and Bulbophyllum contain 
500 species and Pkreatia more than 1 15. Several other genera are nearing the 100 
at least 13 contain more than 20 species. The following species and varieties a™' ' 
as new: Corysanihes Ledermamii, Cryptoatylis lancilabris, C. philippinensis 
bicarinata, Eryihrodes sepikarta, Zeuxine leucoiaenia and var. Jloribunda, Z curmlo M" 
slylis dolichostachys, M.fulva, .W. Ledermannii, M, peiiolaru, SI. Stolhana, M. rinosa 6b 

eleyana,O.Ledermannii, Liparia anceps,L. schriifolia, Mediocatcar ericiflorum M ' 


Epiblaatua Schultzei, Ceratoatylia Bulbophylli, C. aphaerocephala, C. gracilicauUa C r' ' ' 
C. letrariaidea, C. brachyphylla, C. hdeocharia, C. lenuia, C. juncoides, Agrostophylhm se ’’ 
kanum, A. congestum, A. cycloglosaum, Glomera aaperala, G. graminifolia, G. macrophjh 
G. patena, G. Schultzei, Gloaaorhyneha Hunateiniana, G. Ledermannii, G. pieropeioia G 
Schultzei, Giulianellia eerrueoaiaaima, G. fuaca, G. inftata, Agloaaorhyncha atenophylla p'oio'. 
ekilua anguinua, P. faUipetaltis, P. lancilabria, Appendicula aepikam, Cadelia cuneilabia 
C. lactifiora, C. latoureoidea, C. platyloba, C. quoiiriqiietra, C. eepikana, Dendrobium Itinchi- 
gerum.—K. M. Wiegand. 


6685. Stajjdlet, Paul C. Dlospyros Conzattll, a new species of persimmon from Mejjco. 
Jour. Washington [D. C.| .Acad. Sci. 12 : 399-400. 1922. 

6686. Sterrett, W. D. A new oak from the Gulf States, lour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. 
Soc. 37: 178-179. 1922.— The species described as Quercus Aahei is near the post oak, from 
which it differs mainly in narrower crown, more slender twigs, and much smaller fruit. It 
occurs in willow oak flats from Wood County, Texas, to Winn Parish, Louisiana.— IV. C. Coker. 


REVISIONS AND MONOGRAPHS 

6687. A-VOxtmocs. [Rev. of; Pfeivcer, Norma E. Monograph of the Isoetaceae. Ana. 
Missouri Bot. Card. 9: 79-232. J9 pi. 1922.J Nature 111: 443. 1923. 

8688. Beccari, Odoardo. Asiatic palms— Lepldocaryeae. Part III. The species of 
the genera: Ceratolobns, Calospatha, Plectocomla, Plectocomlopsls, Myrialepis, Zalacca. 
Plgafetta, Korthalsla, Metroxylon, Eogelssona. Ann. Roy. Bot. Card. Calcutta 12’: 1-23 • 

PI. 1-6. 1918. Ibid. PI. t-liS. 1921.— Descriptions and illustrations of the following new 

species and combinations arc included: Ceraiolohua roatratua IKorihalaia roatrata Bl), P 
comia billitonenaia, P. Elmerii, P. braelealia, P. Kerrana, Pleetocomiopaia dubius, a®* 
aumatrana, Z. Sccrrteehinii, Korthalaia JurccUa, K. paucijuga, K. MerrilUi, K. ce ''®i ' 
Rogeraii, K. Hallieriana, K. nacrocarpa, Metroxylon aquarroaum, M. 

IVorhurpi'i Heim), M. upoluenae, M. amicarum {Sagua amicarum Wendl.), an 
ambigua {E. trialia Becc., not Griff.). Several new varieties are characterise . ^^^‘8 
also contains a conspectus of the genera of Lapidocaryeae and keys to the 
of Raphia, Anciatrophytlum, Oncocalamua, Bremoapalha, Lepidocaryum, an 6692.1 

n'tio peruoiana is described as a new species from Peru. [See also Bot. s s. , 

—J. M. Greenman. 

j Uje genus 

6689. Bbocari, Odoardo, and Joseph F. Rock. A monograph 

PritchardU. Mem. Bernice P. Bishop Mus. 8: 1-77, PI. f-^4, • , -.(.((.s oi thegeuua 

ia divided into 2 parts. Part 1 deals with the distribution and c ara jn the Ha- 

Prilckardia. According to the authors "74 per cent of genus discussed, 

waiian group.” The fertilisation and structural peculiarities o ri 
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group and the uses which the Hawaiians make of these palms. Part II is a systematic treat- 
ment. A conspectus of the species is presented followed by a detailed description of the 
species, of which there are 33 with several varieties. The following new species and varieties 
are described i PTitchardiOi affinis Becc. with vars. holaphila^ rAopolocorpa, and gracilis Becc., 
p lanai&nsis Becc. & Rock, P . glabrata Becc. & Rock, P . kaalae Rock, F. Forbesiana Rock, 
P. Lowreyana Rock, P. Loioreyana var. turbinaia Rock, P. brevicdyx Becc. & Rock, P. Bec- 
canana Rock var. Giffardiana Becc., P. Hardyi Rock, P. Munroii Rock, P. montis-kea Rock, 
P. tnscosa Rock, P. kakanae Rock & Caum> and P. martioides Rock & Caum.— if. P. B&rgman. 

6690. Brown, N. E. The Cactus family. [Rev. of: Britton, N. L., and J. N. Rose. 
The Cactaceae: descriptions and Illustrations of plants of the Cactus family. Vol. 3, Car- 
negie Inst. Washington Publ. 248. Vol. 3. t-wii, 1255. 24 pL 1922.] Nature 111: 426^7. 
1923.— This volume probably will appeal to a larger number of Cactus fanciers than the pre- 
ceding ones as it deals chiefly with the smaller kinds which are more generally cultivated. 
It is unfortunate that such a name as “ Echinofossulocactus*’ should come into use; the forma- 
tion of such names might well be prohibited.— 0. A. Stevens. 

6691. Fyson, P. F. The Indian species of Eriocaulon (continued). Jour. Indian Bot. 3: 
12-18, 91-115. PI. 4^-SI. 1922. — Section VII, Connaio-sepalae, with 1 species, and Section 
VIII, Leucantherae, with 5 species (E. horsley-kundae new) are described. Fifty-one species 
in all are recognized. Appendix I gives a list of 12 species which the author has not seen and 
has been unable to identify, and a list of species reduced from, restored to, changed, and new 
to Hooker’s Flora of British India and Ruhland’s Monograph. Appendix II gives a list of 
all the sheets of Indian species of Eriocaulon in the principal herbaria of India, and an index 
to the Indian species. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry ^2Z.]— Winfield Dudgeon, 

6692. [H., A. W.] Climbing palms and the sago palms. [Rev. of: Beccari, Odoardo. 
Asiatic palms— Leplodocaryeae. Part III. The species of the genera: Ceratolobus, Calo- 
spatha, Plectocomia, Plectocomlopsls, Myrialepls, Zalacca, Pigafetta, Eorthalsla, Metroxylon, 
Eugelssona. Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calcutta 12*; 1-2S1. PI. 1-6, 1918. Ibid. PI. 1-118, 
1921 (see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 6688). J. Nature 110: 372-373. 1922. 

6693. Maiden, J. H, A critical revision of the genus Eucalyptus. Vol. VI. Part 8. 
P. 413-494, pi. 2S6-S39. John Spence: Sydney, February, 1923.— The present part contains 
descriptions and illustrations of 4 previously published species and 6 species and 1 variety new 
to science, as follows: Eucalyptus collina Fitzgeraldn. sp., E. Flocktoniae Maiden, E. Shirleyi, 
E. Rummeryi, E. Herbertiana, E. comitae-vallis, E. longifolia Link & Otto var. muUiJloTa, E. 
ciiriodora Hooker, E. hemiphloia F.v.M., E. mtcrocorpa, and E. albens MiqueI.'-‘«A chaptfi»4s 
included on the inflorescence. — J. M. Greenman. 

6694. Tubeuf, Karl, von. Monographte der Mistel. Roy. 8 vo, xii -H 838 p., S5 pi,, 
1^9fi.g.j6maps. R. Oldenbourg: Munich and Berlin, 1923. — ^The author presents an exhaustive 
monograph of the true mistletoe, Viscum album L. The work is divided in 3 parts. The 1st 
part deals with the prehistoric occurrence of the mistletoe in Europe; the role of the mistletoe 
in the life of the people ; the German, botanical, and common names of the mistletoe ; the pres- 
ent geographical distribution. The 2nd part treats the morphology, anatomy, physiology, 
biology, and pathology of the mistletoe. The 3rd part takes up the role of the mistletoe in 
park, fruit, and forest trees. Of particular interest to the taxonomist is that portion of the 
work which concerns the detailed treatment of the geographical distribution. J . M . Greenman. 


6695, Watson, E. E. The genus Hellocarpus. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 50: 109-128. 
1923. A treatment is given of the genus ffeliocarptis in which 22 species, and a possible 23rd, 
are recognized and for which diagnoses and distribution are given. H. viridis, H. australis, 
and H. rudis are described as new species. — P. A. Mum. 
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6696. Yu»c3£i®, T. G. Revision of the South American species of Cuscuta \ 
Jour. Bot. 10: 1-17. Pl.iS. 1923. — Of 14 species belonging to the subsont '"- m ■ 
the section Clhtogrammica, C. petUagona var. cuhulota and C. insguamaia 
•—E. IF. SinnoU. 


, - H'Poe oI 

are described as new. 


FLOHISTICS AND PLANT DISTRIBUTION 
Flore du Labrador. [Flora of Ubrador.) Nat. Canadien lo; 


6697. Anonymous. 

* — — ...j i^au. 

186. 1903.— A list is given of over 130 speoies of Labrador plants, collected 
1895 by Abbd P. Lemay.— A . H. MacKay. 


183- 

in 


6698. Ashe, W. W. Azalea In North Carolina. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soo js- Ofuj 
1922.— A key is given to the 13 epecies recogniied from the eastern U. 8. A., 8 of them ' ■ ^ 

in North Carolina; in addition, 10 varieties are noted. There is appended a note oaThe'd™* 
tribution of Rhododendron in which the variety Margarettae of R. carolinianum is **' 
specific rank.— IF- C. Coker. 


! raised to 


6699. .Ashe, W. W. The eastern shrubby species of Roblnia. Jour. Elisha Mitchell 
Sci. Soc. 37: 175-177. 1922.— A key ie given of the 9 eastern shrubby species of the genus 
including R. margarcila and R. grandijtora, which are described as new. RoUnia Harioimii 
Koeh. is reduced to a variety of R. tnscoea. — IF. C. Coker. 

6700. Be.4Uvebd, G. Nouvelles acquisitions pour la florule phanfirogamique Genevolse. 
(New acquisitions to the phanerogaiMc Sara of Geneva.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 38-39. 
1921.— The author describes Staehye annua L. var. glareoea as a new variety, and also charac- 
terizes 3 new subvarieties of PrenarUhee purpurea L. var. pcnuino Bvrd.— /. M. Oremmn. 

6701. BEauvEED, G. RfisuipA des herborlsatlons auz marals de Sloimet-Rouelbeau 
(Gendve), la plage des "Crenees” et les bols de Tanney-Hles (Vaud). [Rfsmnf of a col- 
lection of plants from the swamps of Slonnet-Rouelbeau (Geneva) In the vicinity of “Crenees” 
and the forests of Tanney-Mles (Vaud).| Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen9ve 12: 131-136. 1920.— The 
author lists noteworthy plants collected in certain bogs and forests of Switzerland.— If. H, 
Emig. 

6702. Beautesd, G. Sor la flore vascnlalre des environs de Modane, de BardonnSche 
et de Sole (Massif du Cenis). [The vascnlsr flora In the vicinity of Modana, Bardonaecchla, 
and Susa (Mont Cenis).] Bull. Soe. Bot. Genhve 13: 115-184. I921.-This article coneists 
of s summary jof a number of field trips including descriptions of the following new varieties 
tmTaubspeiies: PulialiHa atpina Scbrank var. CoUianaea Bvrd., Ranuncuius geramijolm 
Poturel subsp. CoUxanaeue Bvrd., Captella Burta-pattoris (L.) Medic, var. pukhella 
Guyot, Linum olpinum L, var, praecox Bvrd., and Ftola iilvestris Lam. var. CoUianaea vr . 
The mountain and alpine plants make up 38.5 per cent of the total number of species oun , 
xerophytic plants, 35 per cent, mesophytic plants, 14.5 per cent, and hygrophytic species, 
per cent.— IF. ff. Emig. 

6703. Bektsch, K. Neue Geflsspfianzen unserer Flora. [New 

flora.) Jahresh. Ver. Vaterlilnd. Naturk. Warltemberg 76: 02-75. S fig. „ jcHe 

of recent explorations the author records the following species and hybrids as a ‘ ‘ 
flora of Wilrttemljerg: Equieetum traehyodon A. Br., Typka minima Fc ., “ 
tomtit Pen., P. partormiianut Bivona, Calamagrottit arundinacea X epxgmo^ ..chucMorw X 
Lam., Corez polygama Schkuhr, C. Homtchuchiana X lepidocarpa, C. on 
Otderi, HemeroeallU fiaea L., QUtdiolut communit L., Thdictrum exaitatum 
Sxoerkianum Reicbenb., Corydalii och/oteuea Koch., and After “a^res tepress“* *1*® 
accompanied by descriptive notes and by data on distribution. T e ^ 
floral parts of the hybrid Calamagroetii and of the 2 parental species. 








